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ROM each bottle of Welch’s comes a 

tantalizing fragrance—the aroma of 
sun-flooded vineyards in October. For it 
is then, when the vines are heavy laden 
with their burden of full ripe, juice-filled, 
deep purple grapes, that the Welch Pre- 
mium-Quality Concords are gathered. 


<-> 


And such Concords—big, luscious beau- 
ties that have been brought to maturity 
with an infinite care. It is their juice, 
unchanged, you drink in Welch’s. It is 
their full flavor, smooth but of an ex- 
quisite tartness, that penetrates and 
quenches the deepest-rooted thirst—that 
stimulates and refreshes. 








Serve Welch’s cooled to an icy goodness 
with water, plain or carbonated— with 
ginger ale or lemonade. 


eee 





If for any reason you cannot obtain 
Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship 
a trial dozen pints for $3 (express pre- 
paid east of Omaha). Sample Junior 
bottle, 10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 


“Welch Ways.” Ninety-nine ways to serve 
Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario Welch’s. 


‘Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N ¥ 














The Dealer Who Serves You Well, Serves You Welch’s 
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insure receipt of the August issue on time. We cannot 


begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
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American Romance 


In Beautiful Full-Color Pictures 


O SUCCESSFUL has been the series of reproductions from ** The Great 

Masterpieces in Private Galleries)’ that THr Lapigs’ Home JOURNAL 
will, in the next issue of the magazine, begin another collection of wonderful 
but entirely different pictures. The Great Masterpieces series reflected 
foreign subjects by the great foreign masters of art: this new series will be 
American in subject and by an American artist. It will portray 


ROMANTIC AMERICA 


In a Succession of Fascinating Pictures of Colorful Beauty 
By J. L.G. FERRIS 


You get a little taste of this great new series 
in the three pictures given on pages 12, 18 and 
19 in this Home Journat: ‘‘The Greatest Amer- 
ican and His Flag,” ‘‘The Liberty Bell’s First 
Note,”’ and ‘‘Putting the Stars on the First 
Flag.” But these pictures give only the barest 
suggestion of the series. 

The story of America is full of romance, and 
these pictures will show how rich itis. You will 
see the events that made America great; you 
will see the wonderful men and the clever and 
beautiful women that made America famous. 
You will see the belles and beaux of American 
society at their balls and in their affairs of ro- 
mance. You will see the heroes and heroines 
of American history in colorful adventures. But 
you will see them all, not as sedate historical 
figures but as living, moving men and women 
in their human and romantic sides. 

You will see the ship that founded a nation; 
you will see the first American Princess in his- 
tory pleading against her abduction; you will 
see the courtly men and the beautiful women of 
Colonial times at their wonderful balls; you will 
see Washington saying farewell to his mother, at 
his prayers, at the most fateful moment of his 


life, and his reception at his last birthday; you 
will see the American Cincinnatus; Benjamin 
Franklin, moving among the belles and beaux 
of his day in his sedan chair in Independence 
Square; Jefferson writing the Declaration of 
Independence; the signing of one of the most 
famous of all marriage contracts; and, through 
stirring moments and joyous scenes, you will be 
brought to the days of the great Rail-splitter, 
seeing the most beloved of all American Presi- 
dents in his finest and gentlest moods. | 

It will be a veritable procession of color, 
beauty, action, life, romance—all in that Amer- 
ican setting that quickens the pulses and stirs 
the imagination. 

Mr. Ferris, the artist, has given his life to 
this work. For thirty years he has done noth- 
ing else but read American history and paint 
these pictures of American romance. It 1s 
literally a lifetime of work that a student and 
artist presents here to a public: his art, ripe 
and true: his pictures, based on historical ac- 
curacy, but never dry or uninteresting. 

Brilliant in colors, these American paintings 
will be presented in THe Lapirs’ Home Journat 
for the first time in any magazine. 


The Series Will be the Most Notable Succession of American Pictures 
Ever Presented in an American Magazine 
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Ready for a Dip— Varragansett, R. 1. 


we bee person who buys a set of Goodyear Cord 
Tires may safely expect from them a higher degree 
of satisfaction and a larger measure of service than is 
possible from any ordinary type. These tires are 
built to confer upon any car an increased comfort, a 
livelier activity, definite savings in fuel and power, 
surer freedom from trouble, and to deliver in addition 
to these, greater mileages than have hitherto been ex- 
perienced under the most favorable conditions. 
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An Official Explanation 
of its Service to the Nation 
By John R. Mott, LL.D. 


General Secretary of the International Committee 
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An International Work 
That Has the Codperation 


of All Governments 
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What the Y. M.C. A. Does 


3y John R. Mott, LL.D. 


HEN it became evident that our coun- 
W\ try was to be drawn into the world war 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement of America communicated with 
President Wilson and assured him that its 
powerful organization, its large membership 
and all its facilities were at the disposal of the 
nation. . 

As soon as. war was declared a deputation 
representing this Brotherhood called upon the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
and expressed to them the desire of the Associa- 
tions to do all in their power to promote the 
physical, intellectual, social and spiritual wel- 
fare of enlisted men. 

In the light ofthe legislation already enacted it 
is probable that, before many weeks, there will be 
more than one million American young men un- 
der arms in the Regular Army, in the National 
Guard, in the new Army, in the Navy, in the 
Naval Reserve and in the Naval Coast Defense 
Reserve. This means that the Associations are 
called upon to do a very large work. 

It should be remembered that the total mem- 
bership of these Associations has been less than 
three-quarters of a million. Suddenly they are 
confronted with the responsibility of serving a 
far greater number than that—fully one million 
enlisted men. 

The Associations have had their valuable ex- 
perience in the Spanish-American war, when so 
much good was accomplished among the Amer- 
ican troops. They were aiso given the re- 
sponsibility of ministering to the hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese soldiers on the plains of 
Manchuria in the Japanese-Russian war. Then 
there has been the more recent experience on 
the Mexican Border. 

Besides all this there have been in the present 
war the even more extensive and significant ac 
tivities of the Association movement among the 
various armies of Europe and in the hundreds of 
prisoner-of-war camps. With this wealth of ex 
perience, with all the successes and mistakes by 
which to profit, certainly the people of America 
have the right to expect that this practical 
agency will do a better work than ever as it 
addresses itself to the inspiring task of helping 
to meet the present national emergency and 
boundless opportunity. 

The present world war has shown, just as all 
previous wars have shown, that it is the women 
of a country who experience the greatest anxie 
ties and bear the heaviest burdens. In carrying 


the burdens and in meeting the strain, it is an 
infinite relief to them to know that there are 
agencies at work, such as the Association, which 
are ministering to the comfort and safety and 
as well as to the physical, mental and 
of the husbands, brothers 
in training and at the front. 
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moral betterment 
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are brought within 
reach, stamps are 
kept on sale, mailing 
facilities are pro- 
vided and letters are 
written for those in 
hospitals who are in- 
capacitated. During 
nine months of the 
Mexican trouble the 
troops used one hun- 
dred and ten tons of 
stationery furnished 
free by the Associa- 
tion in the Army 
buildings and camps. 

But not only are 
worthy home influ- 
ences to be con- 
served — new influ- 
ences for good must 
be set in motion. 
The new discipline, 
surroundings, ex- 
periences, associa- 
tions, and the new 
and often fierce 
temptations bring to 
many boys a new 
sense of need for the 
forces that make for 
upright living. 

This sense of need is frequently intensified by 
the homesickness that is for so many real illness. 
For thousands of such young men the Associa 
tion buildings and tents and the activities main- 
tained therein are providential means of bringing 
into action new purposes, a new determination 
to play the man and to keep clean. 


A Working Base for Chaplains 


( *HAPLAIN C. C. BATEMAN, Senior Chap 
- lain of the United States Army, in his 
indorsement of the Young Men’ 
sociation work, “ys: 

‘For more than half a century this institution 
has responded under the flags of all nations to a 
vital human need. In its own field it stands 
without a rival and, in my judgment, its life of 
service has just begun on sea and shore. Every 
massive building, every tent, every shack flung 
together in a day, every cabin or hut that dis 
plays the well-known words on the outer wall is a 
recruiting depot for all Christian communions, 
and its one ever-pressing need is 


Christian A 


money and 
more money with which to extend its work.” 
The sign of the Red Triangle is as familiar as 
the sign of the Red Cross. The Association 
buildings are open to all enlisted men alike for 
the great work of helpfulness to soldier or sailor. 
The buildings are used for services by Roman 
Catholic and Hebrew chaplains as well as by those 
representing the Protestant denomination 


The Need of Your Help is Urgent 


‘| *O CARRY out its plans on behalf of the one 
million and more American young men who 
are being called to the colors, the Young Men’s 





DOCTOR MOTT 





Christian Associa- 
tion requires at once 
afund of $3,000,000. 
This sum involves 
an average expendi- 
ture of three dollars 
per man. It is de- 
sired to have the en- 
tire amount secured, 
if possible, before the 
middle of the sum- 
mer, although where 
necessary subscrip- 
tions can be paid as 
late as October 1. 

A number of citi- 
zens of the country, 
as well as families, 
have each promised 
to pay the entire ex- 
penses of a unit, 
which calls for $10,- 
000. A unit includes 
a building to serve 
a brigade of over 
five thousand men, 
and covers the sal- 
aries and expenses 
of the five secre- 
taries who direct the 
countless helpful ac- 
tivities centering in 
and radiating from the building. Many others 
who have been unable to provide for a whole unit 
have contributed the amount necessary to erect 
and furnish a building approximately $3000. 
Others have gladly assumed the salary and ex 
penses of a secretary. This calls for from $1000 
to $2500 a year, depending upon the man. 

It is hoped that some communities or busi 
ness firms or individuals will, as in the case of 
England, give the $35,000 necessary to provide 
a building equipment for a Division. This 
would include three brigade buildings and the 


support of the fifteen secretaries operating 
these buildings and serving these men, as well 
as the support of the camp secretary and hi 
associate, who have the general supervision of 
all that is done throughout the great camp. 
Many individuals and organized societies 


who are unable to provide the large sums so 
much needed will be glad to have a part in pro 
viding equipment for the buildings. The sums 
designated will supply the articles mentioned. 
The Association is able to purchase far more ad 
vantageously than the individual: 

Piano 

Folding Organ 2 
Moving-Picture Machine 
Talking Machine 

Motor Truck 
Automobile 

Library 


$200.00 
$60.00 
$250.00 
$50.00 
$1500 to $2500 
$500 to $1000 
. $100 up 


Small Game $25.00 
Zaseball Outfit $50.00 
Reading Matter . Any amount of 
Bibles and Testament small sums sent 
Song Books for these will 


Writing Material help greatly. 

Check hould be marl payable 
Ii. Dodge, Treasurer, 124 East 
Street, New York City. 


to Cleveland 
Twenty-eighth 


President Wilson’s Order 


NDER date of April 27, 1917, President 
Wilson issued this executive order: 

‘©The Young Men’s Christian Association has, 
in the present emergency, as under similar cir- 
cumstances in the past, tendered its services for 
the benefit of enlisted men in both arms of the 
service. This organization is prepared by expe- 
rience, approved methods and assured resources 
to serve especially the troops in camp and field. 
It seems best for the interest of the service that 
it shall continue as a voluntary civilian organi- 
zation; however, the results obtained are so 
beneficial and bear such a direct relation to effi- 
ciency, inasmuch as the Association provision 
contributes to the happiness, content and morale 
of the personnel, that in order to unify the ci- 
vilian betterment activities in the Army, and 
further the work of the organization that has 
demonstrated its ability to render a service de- 
sired by both officers and men, official recogni- 
tion is hereby given the Young Men’s Christian 
Association as a valuable adjunct and asset to 
the service. Officers are enjoined to render the 
fullest practicable assistance and coéperation in 
the maintenance and extension of the Associa- 
tion, both at permanent posts and stations and 
in camp and field.” 

Sites, transportation of equipment in camps, 
policing and other coédperation are provided by 
the United States Government. ‘ 


A War-Work Council 


COUNCIL of more than one hundred lead- 
Ja ing citizens of all parts of the country has 
been appointed to have responsible direction of 
all the work of the Association in connection 
with the war. The names may be had upon 
application. ‘The headquarters of the Council 
are at 124 Kast Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States first came to a full conscious 
ness of their opportunity for service among 
the men of the Army and Navy during the 
Spanish-American war, though the Associations 
had coéperated with the Christian Commission 
during the Civil War. 

The work among soldiers and sailors is perma- 
nent, and in peace as well as in war the various 
Army and Navy buildings, with their dormito- 
ries, gymnasiums and other features, have proved 
true moral havens for thousands of bluejackets 
and marines when ashore, while on battleships 
there is the shipboard work, Association secre- 
taries being with the Atlantic and Asiatic fleets. 
The attendance at Navy Association buildings 
Jast year was 1,475,000 mefi; 244,600 sailors 
occupied beds;.and $761,000 was deposited in 
Savings. 

When the country is at war the Army work 
centers in large buildings like the one illus- 


trated. ‘These buildings are large recreation 
halls and in England are commonly called 
“huts.’’ In his hours off duty the Army man 


reads the newspapers and magazines, writes his 
letters home, plays games, sees moving pictures, 
hears concerts on talking machines, listens to a 

lecture perhaps on clean living, 





Keeping 
Alive Home Influences 


i i young man who joins the 
Army or the Navy may per- 
haps never have been away from 
home for any long period before, 
and consequently never has 
formed a habit of correspondence 
with the home folks when absent 
from them. At the heart of this 
whole Association work with sol- 
diers and sailors is the effort to 
keep the contact with home in- 
fluences. 

In considerable measure this 
influence functions through cor- 
respondence, but to be most effec- 
tive this correspondence 
must not be one-sided. 
If you should step into the 
attractive reading and 
writing room of the Nor 
folk building, with fine, 
framed classic and histori 
pictures hanging upon the 





walls, above the open fire 
place you would see the 
framed question: ‘‘How 
Long Since You‘Wrote to 
Mother?” This sign or its 
counterpart, ‘When Did 
You Write Home Last?’ 
will be found in every Asso- 
ciation building, hut or 
tent, while the sight of 
scores or hundreds of other 
men writing home has its 
own helpful effect. The 
Association seeks to make 
Iree stationery available. 
Pens, ink and table room 


— 


COPYRIGHT BY SMITH 


This Building Measures 40 by 116 Feet; Can be Erected in One Week and Costs, Fully F.quipped, $3000 





Inside an Army Y. M. C. A. on the Mexican Border 











PHOTOGKArH oY FABER STUDIO 


Sailor Boys in the Norfolk Navy Y. M. C. A. 


and attends divine service. 

Every man is welcome at any 
time, and the use of the huts in 
England has been so appreciated 
that the men say the well-known 
letters Y. M. C. A. mean ‘‘ You 
May Come Again.” 

“Fighting Joe” Wheeler's 
Appeal 


Wh Pisce pl ps JOE” Wheeler 


well said of the Army men: 





“We draw our recruits from 
the best families. The young 


men leave home, given by fathers 
and mothers from patriotic mo- 
tives to their country. When the 
boy who has had Christian and 
moral influences surround- 
ing him all his life leaves 
home, the parents pray 
that the influences which 
have surrounded him at 
home may be extended to 
him in his new vocation, 
and that prayer is largely 
answered by the Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion organized in the Army. 
Asa soldier I appeal to the 
people in this country to 
lend all the aid possible to 
build up the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in 
every place where the 
Army goes. Nothing will 
add more to the spirit and 
strength and power of our 
country —a country of 
which every American be- 
comes more proud every 
day.” 
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Lloyd George Used to be a Very ably hated 
gentleman in England and, as illustrative of his 
countrymen’s dislike of him, he used to say: 
“A good swimmer was once walking along a river 
bank when he heard the cries of a drowning man. 
He fearlessly plunged in, jerked the man to the 
surface, turned him over to make sure he wasn’t 
Lloyd George, then hauled him out.” 


Wild Flowers Up by the North Pole “don't 
sound reasonable,” but Captain Robert A. 
Bartlett, whose book, ‘‘’ The Last Voyage of the 
Karluk,” is one of the best of our records of 
Arctic exploration, has a collection comprising 
105 varieties of wild flowers that he picked 
within 413 miles of the Pole. 


There are 37 Full-Blooded American Indians 
getting five dollars a day apiece in the Ford 
factory in Detroit. ‘The name of one of them is 
Spark Plug, and it remained for him to smash 
all previous factory records in the time required 
to set up one of his boss’s well-known cars. Un 
fortunately the exact time is not recorded, says 
Mr. Ford, for the timer’s watch wasn’t of the 
split-second variety. 











EHIND almost every man who 

has distinguished himself in 
the work that he has set himself to 
do, you will, if you look, usually find 
a woman—sometimes a woman 
and children. Thus behind the 
famous author of “The Man With 
the Hoe,” Edwin Markhan, is a 
woman and a little boy — Mrs. | 
Markham and their son. 














In Stumping His District, William Schley 
Howard, a Georgia Congressman, takes with 
him a lusty negro. When he sees a farmer at 
work in the fields, Mr. Howard stops the buggy, 
gets out and introduces himself. As soon as 
introductions are over, and the conversation 
gets to politics, Howard directs his negro attend 
ant to take up the plowing or other work on 
which the farmer was engaged, and continue at 
it until the discussion of the affairs of the nation 
in general and the merits of a certain Member 
of Congress in particular is completed. ‘The 
negro’s name is Bait. 


Bonar Law, of the British Cabinet, whose name 
is constantly in the papers, was born in Canada, 
but most folks don’t know it. 


When Victor Herbert’s Last Child was born to 
him, a friend congratulated the famous musician 
and said: 

**T suppose your life just now, Herbert, is one 
grand, sweet song?” 

“Well, not that exactly,’’ answered Herbert. 
“Tt’s more like an opera: full of grand marches 
with loud calls for the author every night.” 


What Chance Has a Private Soldier? All the 
chance. For instance, General Sir William Rob 
ertson, director of England’s war strategy, was 
for many years a private in the army of his 
country. = 
Ex-President Taft was very politely saluted by 
a little boy of eight as he got out of his motor 
car one day, and the little fellow’s act struck 
Mrs. Taft’s attention. 

“You're very polite, little fellow,’ Mrs. Taft 
said. ‘* Do you salute all the strangers who pas: 
in the same way?” 

‘“No, no, ma’am, only motorists,” the boy 
stammered ‘Father says I’ve to be polite to 
them, because motor cars bring him trade.” 

Mrs. Taft see med disappointed. 

“What is your father’s trade, my little man? 
Does he repair motor cars 

‘No, ma’am,”’ said ihe little fellow meekly. 
‘*My father is an undertaker. 


Lord Devonport is the Man who sces to it that 
the food of England is fairly distributed among 
the people of his country, and a reason for his 
success is that he is the owner of the longest 
chain of grocery stores in the British Isles. 


Dr. Harvey G. Beck, of the University of Mary- 
land, has made a great discovery. If you want 
to know just how much you should weigh put 
down 110; then multiply by 514 the number of 
inches by which your height exceeds five feet. 
Add the result of the multiplication to the 
original 110, and the sum will be your “ideal 
weight.” 


anywhe re. 


Irvin Cobb Says he knows an Irishman who 
once heard a sermon on the subject of the 
Judgment Day. The priest told of the hour 
when the trumpet shall blow and all peoples of 
all climes and all ages shall be gathered before 
the Seat of God to be judged according to their 
deeds done in the flesh. 

After the sermon the Irishman sought out the 
pastor and said: 

‘Father, do you really think that on the 
Judgment Day everybody will be there?” 
The priest said, ‘That is my understanding.” 
“Will Cain and: Abel be there?” 
“*Undoubtedly.’ 
“And David and Goliath 
> there?” 
“That is my information and belief.” 
“And Brian Boru and Oliver Cromwell will 
be there?” 

“Assuredly they will be present.” 

“And the A. O. H.’s and A. P. A.’s?” 

“T am quite positive they will all be there 
es 

“Father,” said the paris shioner, “there'll be 
little judgin’ done the first day!” 


will they both 


Bruno Lessing, whose stories of the Kast Side 
of New York are favorably known to many 
\merican readers, doesn't happen to be Bruno 
Lessing at all. He's Rudolph Block. 


Apropos of Certain Rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Howard Elliott, who 
was until recently head of the New Haven road, 
told a story recently: 

“The average Board of Directors of the aver 
age railroad these times is in the same distre 
ful fix as was the old negro who fell ill. The 
attending physician warned the patient he must 
go to bed early every night, and then pre scribed 
a certain diet. When the doctor had gone the 
old man raised his voice in protest: 

‘Tow in de world does dat white man spect 
me to eat chicken breas’ once a day ef | ain't 
got my evenin’s free?’” 


When Jane Addams was a little girl in her 
native Illinois town she used to go out of her way 
to meet a man named Jerry Paterson. Paterson 
had once met Abraham Lincoln when he was out 
on one of his debates with Douglas, touring the 
state. Paterson was a famous Democrat and 
had taken this occasion to say to Lincoln that 
he was known to be the homeliest man in the 
county, and that he was also being continually 
told that he looked like Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Lincoln looked at him shrewdly and said: ‘“‘ Yes 
I think we do look alike; there is a striking 
resemblance, but L have a little less cheek than 
you have, Mr. Paterson.” 


Gutzon Borglum, the 
lieve to be a foreigner. 


culptor, most folks be 
Born in Idaho really. 
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OW would you like to realize 

that your husband, as he pro- 
ceeds about his duties, might at any | 
moment be called upon to sacrifice 
his life to the maintenance of law 
or the administering of justice? _ || 
Yet constantly is such a thought in | 





the mind of Mrs. William J. Burns, 
wife of the internationally famous 
detective. 








Rudyard Kipling’s Books are full of smells. 
The “spicy garlic smells of Burma,’’ the odors 
of the jungle, the myriad scents and stenches of 
India, the clean breath of English soil—all will 
be remembered by his readers. Yet keen as is 
his sense of smell, as expressed in his books, he 
says there are only two elementary smells of 
universal appeal—the smell of burning fuel and 
the smell of melting grease. The smell, that is, 
of what man cooks his food over, and the smell 
of what he cooks his food in. 


THIS PAGE AND YOU AND ME 


R. BOK has given me this page to make, as he says, “the most interesting personal page 
But let our readers help you.” 
| it, if you will help. I will get all the bright personal bits and stories that I hear or can pick 
up, and if you will do the same this will be a page edited by you and me together. Shall we? 
Write me of any interesting personal fact or story about a well-known person you hear. If it 
is old—well, so long as it isn’t too well known! Every story can’t be entirely new. But tell 
me the source. And I will send you a crisp dollar bill for every one I accept ; the others I will 
faithfully destroy. Just address me The Personal Man, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
| Independence Square, Philadelphia. Let’s see what we can all really do with this page. 








That’s a good idea. And I think I can do 











The Present Premier of England was making a 
peech in Lancashire, one day before the war, 
and declared that there should be home rule 
for Ireland, home rule for Scotland and home 
rule for W ale S. 

“Ves, and home rule for hell!” 
his audience. 

‘You're right,” shouted back Lloyd George; 
“every man for his own country.” 


yelled one of 


The Kaiser’s Official Dentist is an American. 
His name is William George Law, and he was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1899. He is said to hold his job because he 
doesn’t hurt his royal patient. 


Sir Robert Ball, the Famous Astronomer, was 
dining with some friends at Stratford one day, 
and, on the bill being presented, he said to the 
landlady: ‘‘Madam, | am going to give you a 
lesson in astronomy. In 25,000,000 years all 
things must return to their original condition. 
We shall all be here again eating a dinner pre 
cisely identical. Will you give us credit until 
we come back?” 

“Well,” replied the landlady, “you were here 
25,000,000 years ago, and you left without pay 
ing the billthen. Settle that account and I will 
trust you for what you have had to-day. 


Fatty Arbuckle (324 pounds net), the famous 
film comedian, on his recent visit to New York 
from his celluloid home in California, attended 
a dietetic lecture at which the speaker declared 
that at 75 years of age an average man ha 
eaten an amount of food equal to 1500 time 
his own weight. He further proved that, if 
the bread alone he has consumed could be piled 
eparately, it would oc upy a space equal to 
that of a good-sized building. ‘The vegetables, 
on reappearing, would fill a train three miles in 
length, and the bacon, when placed end to end 
in single slices, would stretch along a line four 
miles long. ‘The reappearance of five tons of 
fish and one-fifth of a ton of cheese would surely 
haunt him; while twelve thousand eggs, ten 
thousand pounds of sugar and fifteen hundred 
pounds of salt would put in their claim. And 
he has smoked no fewer than 250,000 cigarettes. 
At this point in the lecture Arbuckle burst into 
tears. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his companion. 

“To think,” sobbed the comedian, ‘I’ve 
never saved a coupon.” 


Not a Train was as much as ten minutes late 
in all England during the first several months 
of the war, despite the tremendous congestion 
in troop movements, and the man who had 
most to do in keeping the trains on time was a 
mild, pleasant and unhurried gentleman named 
Walter Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade. 





“ 
HE next time you pass the new 
| 4 library in your town pause a 
| moment and think what it should 

mean to your community, and if it 
| doesn’t yet mean all it should, see 
what you can do to make it. For 
it’s more than a building; it’s the 
heart of a man—of Andrew Car- 
negie—and of this woman, too 
his wife. 











——— en) 





Somebody is Being Born all the time is why it’s 
possible to note on this page, whenever it gets 
by the censor, the birthdays of numerous folks 
you've heard about. The following will be sub- 
ject to felicitations on the days specified: 
Colonel George Washington Goethals on June 
29; Miss Helen Keller on June 27; Cardinal 
Gibbons on July 23; Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould) to-day, if you’re reading this on 
June 20, as you should be; John Wanamaker 
on July 11. 


Of Two Well-Known Actresses is told this story 
of the nicety of punctuation. Mrs. Fiske and 
Margaret Anglin recently occupied successively 
the same dressing room in a theater. To her 
predecessor Mrs. Fiske made this graceful but 
laconic acknowledgment: “Mrs. Fiske says 
Miss Anglin is the greatest actress in the world.” 

liss Anglin, not to be outdone in compliment, 
returned the tribute, with the addition of the 
commas shown: “Mrs. Fiske, says Miss Anglin, 
is the greatest actress in the world.” 


Louis W. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad, once discovered an old Indian in 
Glacier Park carving brown bears from chunks 
of wood. He conceived the idea that a lot of 
them distributed through the railroad’s hotels 
and camps in the park would give a picturesque 
touch. So he asked the old Indian the price of 
the bears. ‘‘Five dollars apiece,” the Indian 
replied. ‘‘ But L would like to buy two or three 
hundred,” said Mr. Hill. ‘‘How much 7 
you charge for such an order?”’ “ Well,” said 
the Indian soberly, ‘“‘that would be suc ha big 
job that I would have to charge more. I guess 
$7.50 apiece would be about right for two hun- 
dred of those bears.” 








FAMOUS American author 

was called on the phone. A 
feminine voice answered: “My 
husband is in his study and cannot 
be disturbed.” The author had 
“listened in” and his voice con- 
firmed: “My wife has put me in 
my study and I’m not to be dis- 
turbed.” Thus does Mrs. Booth 
Tarkington control her husband. 

















Dr. Alexis Carrel, who recently returned from 
hospital work in France, tells of a method of 
treating wounds with ordinary granulated sugar 
after washing them out. He adds that. sol- 
diers thus brought back to health speak of 
their sugar-cured wounds. 


Here’s a Paragraph About a Man who is only 
a number. He is No. 35089 in Auburn prison, 
New York. At the end of a year’s prison work 
he had amassed $4.05. He purchased a small 
gold cross and sent it to his girl wife ‘‘on the 
outside” as a birthday gift, accompanied by 
these lines: 


No gift, however rare, 

Could show the love and care 

That is centered in this tiny cross of gold: 
For the labor of a year 

Is represented Holt 

And it tells the sweetest story ever told. 


A Woman in the Visitors’ Gallery of the Senate 
almost fainted the other day as a man walked to 
his seat on the floor. Clutching her friend’s arm 
she gasped: “I thought Joseph Jefferson was 
dead; but look, there he is!” Her companion 
followed her gaze, smiled, and reassured her 
with ‘‘That’s not Joe Jefferson; it’s Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois.’? Fact is, the Senator looks 
as if he might be the actor’s younger brother. 


General Joffre, papa of the Soldiers of France, 
never ‘‘bats an eye”’ when a shell explodes near 
him. Once while he was talking to a young officet 
one did, and the youth ‘‘ducked.”’ ‘‘ What’s the 
matter?” asked the idol of France. ‘‘Do you 
think they’re shooting at you? What do you 


’ 


take yourself for—a cathedral?”’ 


A Man Built Some Tunnels under the East 
River in New York. His name was Pearson 
Weetman Pearson—but it doesn’t mean much 
as a Name compared with that of Lord Cow 
dray, Air Minister of England, does it? Yet 
both are the same man. 


The Late General Funston wasn't “born 
soldier.”” He was a botanist before 1890. It 
was in Cuba that the military germ bit him 
deepest; he was an artillery officer there under 
Gomez. But he used to say that he liked botany 
almost as much as gunpowder. 


One Afternoon William Gillette, the player, 
walked into a drug store and stated to a clerk 
his need—a man’s comb. ‘‘ Do you want a nar- 
row man’s comb?” ‘‘ No,” said Gillette with 
the utmost gravity. ‘‘ What I desire is a comb 
for a stout man with celluloid teeth.” 
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||| @&s | and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is 
always ready to oblige 
with the best dance 
music; 

—that plays itself and 
mrad iee| permits every one to 
| meee © i \\ |) dance; 

A —that keeps right on 
; et ee A playing as long as any 


ral 


: oy SEERA MM) «© one wants to dance. 

































































be Vie f | ay Are you familiar with the delights 
mn Vi fa y ae a. of dancing to the music of the 
rK 7 , mt 4 y* 5 . y* ] 
‘all / ‘he fi Victrola? Go to any Victor dealer’s 
the ‘Th ik and ask to hear some Victor Dance 
by Records. He will gladly play the 
newest dance music for you, and 
demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Y | yi i y Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
ate Lit, 5 ‘| Kg } 
1 to Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines 
irm are patented and are only licensed, and with right 
Wa of use with Victor Records only. All Victor Rec- 
on ; i EY a - } ords are patented and are only licensed, and with 
her f : right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. 
itor Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
Oks cally coordinated and synchronized by our special 
f. processes of manufacture; and their use, except 
with each other, is not only unauthorized, but 
damaging and unsatisfactory. 
nce, 
\ear New Victor Records demonstrated at 
ro I = he ; all dealers on the 28th of each month 
the ; : f g 
you j “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the 
you Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or 
in the promotion or sale of any other Talking 
ist j : Machine or Phonograph products is misleading 
) and illegal. 
\ 
¥ 
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A Blachberrij Shortcdte 


LACKBERRIES in July are almost universal. 
Whether you get the fine, juicy cultivated berries 
in the market or the sweet, wild berries in the 

country, a blackberry dessert is something everybody 
enjoys at this season. 


You can vary your dessert from the usual pie and cobbler with 
a Blackberry Shortcake. The difference between a Crisco short- 
cake and other shortcake is in the crust. The Crisco crust is 
crisp, flaky and tender. It makes just the right combination, 
for you get the full flavor of the berries and the crisp taste of 
the shortcake. It is this combination of flavors that gives the 
fresh cooked fruits their place as a favorite summer dessert. 


RISCO 


Por Frying -For Shortenin 
‘ fon Cake Making. 


Crisco is the rich, pure, solid cream of vegetable oil. It is odor- 
less and tasteless. It is economical. In using Crisco instead of 
butter, you actually use one-fifth less. Once you have tested 
the merits of Crisco and know the practical reasons for using it, 
you will find you have no need of any other shortening in the 
house. It makes more wholesome, more delicate and more eco- 
nomical foods. It contributes to your good health, it adds to 
the attractiveness of your meal, and it saves you actual money. 


A 25 Cent Book for 10 Cents 


Biackberry Shortcake 


4. Mew Recipe from Janet McKenzie Hill’s 
‘*Balanced Daily Diet’’ 
214 cupfuls pastry flour 1 cupful milk 
5 teaspoonfuls baking 2 to3 quarts blackberries 
powder 2 cupfuls sugar 
34 teaspoonful salt powdered sugar 
14 cupful Crisco 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift together the dry ingredients; cut in the 
Crisco with two knives, then add the milk, 
a little.at a time, and mix to a soft dough. 
Spread the dough in two round layer-cake 
pans, bake in a quick oven. While the short- 
cake is baking, let the berries, after having 
been hulled, washed, drained and mixed 
with the sugar, stand in a warm place. Turn 
one piece of the crust on a serving dish and 
spread with Crisco beaten to a cream with 
a little salt, pour on part of the prepared 
berries and set the other crust in place, 
spread as before and turn on the rest of the 
berries; sift over with powdered sugar. Serve 
with or without cream. Blackberries make 
one of the best shortcakes. Raspberries, 
strawberries, sliced peaches, 

and canned apricots 

may be used in Cee 

the same way. nee “te : 
rae, Ges, Se 
eit 

nil - 


Janet McKenzie Hill’s new book ‘‘Balanced Daily Diet’’ deals with the vital problem of food 
selection and combination in a very simple way. Every housewife should know what foods supply 
energy and body building material. This book by the editor of American Cookery will tell her. 
It also contains many new recipes and the Story of Crisco. It is illustrated in color. The regular 
price is 25 cents but we will send a copy for five 2-cent stamps. Address Department D-7, The 


Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Raisin Pie 

1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 1 cup 
water; 1 tbs. cornstarch; 1 tbs. sugar; 1 
level ts. salt. Wash the raisins, put in sauce- 
pan with cold water, bring slowly to a boil; 
add sugar, salt and cornstarch, which has 
been mixed with a little cold water; boil 
3 minutes; pour in pie tin, which has been 
lined with crust, while hot; cover; brush 
top with cold milk. 


Raisin Cookies 


¥% cup butter; 11% cups sugar; 1 egg; 4 
tbs. milk; % ts. baking soda; % ts. cream 
tartar; 1% cup large raisins; 4 cups flour. 
Cream butter with 1 cup sugar, add well- 
beaten egg. Heat milk, dissolve soda in it 
and add slowly. Sift cream of tartar with 3 
cups of flour and add 1 cup at a time. Roll 
out to 4 inch thick, cut with a round cutter, 
and press several raisins into each cake. 
Bake 12 to 15 minutes in moderate oven. 





Raisin Cake 


4 cup butter or lard; 1 cup sugar; “2 cup 
milk; 21% ts. baking powder; 2 eggs; % ts. 
vanilla; 134 cups flour; 14 pac kage chopped 
SUN-M AID Seeded Raisins. Cream butter 
and add sugar gradually. Add beaten eggs 
and milk. Add the flour sifted with baking 
powder, vanilla and raisins. Bake in deep 
tin about 20 to 30 minutes. 


SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


3 VARIETIES 


SE B® 3p) SNele POBESS 
SEEDS oe Per A SEED 


» 
Cl ] yi Ic, NSS 
ON gis ay ST eta 


Put Seedless Raisins eg em 


powder; 11% large spoons of sugar. Sift well 
be ° together. 4% package SUN-MAID Seeded 
In Liberty Corn Bread Raisins; 114 cups milk. Bake 50 minutes. 
Will make 1 loaf of bread. 2 tbs. butter 
Thisis the time of plain foods, plain foods cane 
that save wheat flour and white sugar. But 
the family should be provided with foods 
that hold an appetite appeal. These are the 
foods that make strength,and health,and red 
blood. The healthy flow of digestive juices 
depends largely upon the zest of foods. 
All Liberty Breads, all Liberty Foods, 
can be given this zest. Seedless Raisins— en 
Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins—provide it Raisin Rice Mold 


: aC : : 14 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins; 1 cu 
. : ; 7/2 Cup ; Pp 
Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins, rich in food rice; 1 ts. salt; 1 ts. butter. Wash the rice 
value, rich in easily digested sugar, rich in through several waters; have 4 quarts of boil- 
ing water, add rice slowly and boil hard 25 min- 
mineral salts that aid in maintaining health. utes in uncovered vessel. Blanch and sprinkle 


2 _Wias Aiswane:. nates. <HNK. x iin ph with salt. Put into mold or bowl which has 
Sun Maid Raisins are rich In grape been brushed with butter; press down and 
sugar, one of the highest forms of energy- set in vessel of hot water until ready to use. 


. ah : : : Turn out on flat dish, garnish with raisins 
producing food. ‘The use of raisins saves which have besi sauieelr Onli olaabD. 
sugar—and we are asked by Mr. Hoover YY 
to save not only wheat but also the white 
sugar of commerce. Raisins in common 
foods make other sugar unnecessary, as 
they supply all requirements. 

Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins wonderfully 
improve the tastiness of corn bread and 
Johnnycake. Raisins give these dishes a 
new appeal. 


Raisin Salad 

To one cup of SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 
} i ; sas add one cup of diced apples; one sliced 
California Associated Raisin Co. banana; 14 cup chopped ‘cele ry; 1 shredded 
Membership 8000 Growers orange. Mix lightly with a generous 
Fres Calif a amount of sweetened and flavored whipped 
resno, California cream (or Mayonnaise). Sprinkle with 
chopped wz ilnuts and serve on crisp lettuce 

le aves. 




















IRST CLASS wholesale bakers everywhere are SE Sun-Maid Raisins always for home cooking. 
baking a prime raisin bread and a luscious raisin pie Don’t be content with merely ‘‘raisins.’’ Be sure 
from special recipes which call for Sun-Maid Raisins. you get the Sun-Maid brand, made from delicate, thin- 
Ask for California Raisin Bread and California Raisin skinned California grapes. They are luscious, tender, 
Pie. Serve these delicacies. See what your people say. meaty, juicy. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
Grocers and bakers in almost every town sell one or both. raisins. Send now for your copy of the recipe book. 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? | 


Will Santa Claus usher into your home on Christm2s morning the artistic Genius of all the 
world—the singers, the instrumentalists, the composers, the comedians who rule as the monarchs 
of Art and Laughter? | 

_ Caruso, Alda, Calvé, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Ae catiler, 
Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, 
Harry Lauder, Sousa—these are names that promise you the greatest music and entertainment 
that the world has to offer. All these illustrious artists—and many more— make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor. 

The Victrola is the supreme gift—enjoyed by all the family every day i in the year. 


é There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers in every city 
- in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. The 
use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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HIS summer cannot be all a playtime for our boys. We must not push 

play out of their lives, but we must put something else into them. It 

is for every boy this summer to do his little “bit” for his country, and 
he can do it. 


The Man With the Heart of a Boy 


HAT we need im every community now is a man who knows boys, 

whom boys like and will follow: a man with the heart of a boy. Such 
a man, possibly beyond the military age himself, can do much. He can, first 
of all, get a handful of boys to assist him in taking a census of the boys in the 
community and then classify them. All boys of twelve and over should be 
made to see the wisdom of joining the Boy Scouts, so that by the time the boy 
reaches the age and is ready for enlistment he will have a foundation of 
training and military discipline. ‘The boys who are too young to join the 
Boy ‘Scouts can be organized into a Junior League and do their “bit” in an 
hour or two a day of community gardening, either for their own families, if 
needy, or for the community. War gardens will be the rule, and half a dozen 
small boys can take the place of one man. An old actor is directing such 
community garden work of a squad of boys and making a success of it. Or, 
the young boys can be drilled in physical training, giving them a drill with 
the kind of drill gun as is now purchasable. But something of a practical 
nature should be put into the life of every young boy this summer, so as to 
make him feel that he is part and parcel of the desire for everybody to do his 
little “bit.” All sport and play is not fe 
of service must be a part. 


r our boys this summer. The joy 


‘The Woman With the Heart of a Girl 


HAT is true of the boy this summer is likewise true of the girl. It 
must not be for her a summer merely of pretty clothes and dances and 
tennis and golf. Every girl can do her “bit”? and she should do it. 

A woman who knows girls and can work with them can effectively serve 
her community or the place in which she happens to be. The older girls from 
fourteen up will, or should, be engaged in Red Cross work. But there is no 
reason why the smaller girls from nine to fourteen should not be organized 
in Junior Red Cross circles and be taught the first lessons of sewing. Or, there 
can be followed the clever idea of a woman who made a registry of all the 
little girls in a community and assigned to them various neighborly tasks: 
the care of a smaller child, for example, where the mother had no nurse or 
servant, and the little girl came in and played with the child for two hours 
while the mother went to a Red Cross meeting. In another case a girl of 
fourteen has been transformed into a little mother by taking care of a baby for 
two hours, letting the mother attend a community food meeting. Other little 
girls are given an hour’s work in vegetable gardens. Others are given the as 
signment of bringing food from the station to families that have no one to 
send for it. But every little girl in that community is busy at something, and 
she feels that she, like her mother, is doing her part in the time of her coun 
try’s need. It combines training and practical resuits, and everybody, giver 
and receiver, gets a direct economic and moral benefit. 


The Woman Who Looks Ahead 


T IS the woman who looks ahead this summer who will be the wise womian 

next winter. Prices of all foodstuffs will be high. War prices will prevail. 
The staple foods will be scarce, very scarce. And it is as a woman plans 
this summer that she will reap next winter. The open season is upon us and 
the opportunity is for all to grow our own garden stuff. Or, having failed 
to do this, we can buy at comparatively low prices from those who have 
vegetable gardens. It is a time of thinking and planning, and then thinking 


and giving does 


and planning some more. It is a case of ‘‘give, give, give,” 
not always mean to give money or service, but more often it means to give 
thought. And the problem of food that confronts every housewife calls for 
thought. It is not the time to say “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
We know now what the evil will be, and now is the time to make such pro 
vision as we can. It will be every housewife’s own fault if she faces next 
winter with an empty cellar or cupboard. She has certainly been warned. 
The way out is being shown her on every hand: newspaper, magazine and Gov- 
ernment are at her disposal to tell her how to do what she does not know. 
Everybody is willing to help her, but the action must be hers. She cannot 
say next winter ‘I did not know.”’ She knows now and, knowing, it is her 


Part to act, 





The True Way to Help 


WOMAN does not serve her country who buys in large quantities now 
and stores full her cupboards and cellar. That merely means a ‘‘ corner” 

for those who can afford to buy, and unheard-of prices later for herself and 
immediately for those who have not the means to ‘‘stock up.” Anc if there 
ever was a time when we should act and serve together, not for ourselves 
alone, but for each other, it isnow. No woman must so buy as to tend, by her 
act, to deplete any commodity in a market and thus cause additional hardship 
for other women not so fortunate. To purchase foods in large quantities and 
hoard them is a menace: not a help. That is what ‘‘stocking up’’ means. 
Where a woman truly serves the moment and the condition is in her avoid- 
ance of waste. It is the wastefulness of the home that we must correct: the 
waste of what we raise and the way we harvest it and use it. And this applies 
to the smallest garden or kitchen. We have been all too lax in making the 
most of what we have and not utilizing that to the greatest advantage. It is 
here that a woman’s true service can come in. She has allowed too much to 
go to waste on the ground of her farm or in her kitchen. Her table has been 
unnecessarily plentiful. She has allowed luxuries to become confused with 
necessities. She has been extravagant. We have disliked the very word 
the very thought of economizing. These foolishnesses must be 
Instead of “stocking up’’ food a woman should take stock of 
herself: to see where she has lacked, and, lacking, correct; where she has 
been prodigal with her family she must now become not penurious but seeing 


“economy” 
laid aside. 


that no waste exists and that she uses her food in a common sense, practical 
manner. Substitutes for foods inaccessible because of prices or more neces- 
sary for the country’s needs should be used. It is the time for the American 
woman to put on her thinking cap and to put her home on a business basis, 
and to stop her wastefulness. There is where she has been found wanting. 


The Woman “Slacker” 

HERE is a ‘slacker’? among women as well as among men, and she 

is exasperating to the woman whose mind and hands are busy. But 
this is always so. There is a woman who cannot take anything seriously: 
who cannot surrender her comfort: who cannot put aside her little dolls 
and playthings: who must consume in social frivolity the time and strength 
that other women are putting into salvatory work. It is irritating to see such 
a woman idle when a critical need exists, and it is discouraging to those 
who are answering the country’s cry. But such a woman cannot and 
should not be noticed by women who are generously giving of themselves. 
There will always be the woman who fails in any emergency, and she will not 
be absent at this time. But her type is few. She stamps herself beyond 
redemption. Women willing to work and sacrifice can well afford to pass her 
by. More and more she will find herself alone, and her thoughts—for she has 
them despite outer appearances—will not be happy ones. Meanwhile the 
great army of American women will go on giving of what they have, and in 
that giving they will get something that their sister, the “slacker,” misses and 
can never have. The times are too busy to do aught but to ignore the “slacker.” 


\ A Yi. WANT to be very careful these days how we speak before our 

children about this war: how we rear them in an atmosphere heavy 
with poison. The world’s future lies in the hands of our children. We must 
not forget that all-important fact. We are wrong enough with ourselves 
when we speak of hatred in this war, but we do a double wrong when we 
implant that thought in the mind of a child. ‘Father,’ asked a boy the 
other day, looking up from a newspaper, ‘what is hate?”” What indeed! Do 
we want that word in the mind of our child? We are not in this war for 
hatred of any people: we are in the turmoil for humanity’ssake, and humanity 
means all the world. It excludes no people. Everyone can help to put this 
thought right in the minds of our children. We do not want to plant some- 
thing now in a child’s mind that it will take generations to uproot. We are 
fighting a system in which we do not believe, but not a people. And there is 
no place for hate. No war was ever won by hate: no victory, worth having, 
ever so achieved. The future of the world’s happiness lies in the hands of little 
children. Let us get the reason for this war into their minds straight. We 
must teach our children a love of all men. Our duty to our children is to 
instill a belief in the worth and value of every human soul, and an encourage- 
ment of every soul toward freedom and self-expression. That is why we are 
at war, and to that we devote our lives and our honor. 
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What the Leaders of American Society are Doing to Conserve Food in Their 
Homes of Wealth and Fashion 





N THESE serious 
Mrs. James Speyer I times everybody 
New York City 


will wish to spend less 

for mere pleasure. 
This will naturally lead to economy, especially 
in luxuries. As to what “luxuries” are, opin- 
ions will differ greatly and every woman will 
have to decide for herself. In a general way 
one can say that one ought to purchase less of 
those products of which there is a limited 
supply in this country and the unnecessary 
consumption of which would raise their price. 
I think one should not, however, economize 
on such things as give work to others in our 
country; but imported articles should be dis- 
pensed with whenever possible, as the food pro- 
duction of the world is short because of the 
withdrawal of so many million men from their 





ignoring. 


THIS is the time for America to correct her un- 
pardonable fault of wastefulness and extravagance. 
Let every man and every woman assume the duty 
of careful, provident use and expenditures as a 
public duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one 
can now expect ever to be excused or forgiven for 


Hleodbew Heleo~ 


OBE frugal 

with food I re. 
gard as the most 
necessary and sen- 
sible action. In giving a party it is not neces. 
sary to buy the most expensive food nor to 
supply great quantities of candy and olives, 
Furthermore, the custom of holding parties in 
hotels and cafés is too wasteful for these days, 
Sitting up all night and eating after the theater 
*s another habit that never would be missed, 
A double saving can be accomplished by going 
back to old-fashioned table decorations of 
fruit which can be eaten. Fewer courses at 
dinner: of course soup and a middle course, 
and then salad or dessert—not both—seem 
enough for anyone. Or the salad could appear 
as a vegetable. Potatoes are not needed as 


Mrs. Massey Holmes 


Kansas City, Missouri 








usual productive work. The avoidance of 
domestic waste is one of the best ways to con- 
serve food. Naturally people will want to wear simpler 
clothes while the country is at war, and preference should be 
given to home products in every way. American women 
surely are inspired by patriotism and love of their fellow 
beings, and this will be their truest guide and will help them 
to make sacrifices while this emergency lasts. 


. T THE first 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner Al valde 
intimation that 


Los Angeles, California tion 
the United States 


was going to war | eliminated all but the simplest forms of 
entertainment from my home. I immediately reduced the 
consumption of meats by substituting vegetables and non- 
meat proteids, which I find not only as palatable but vastly 
less expensive. When I have a guest, as a titled foreigner 
recently, his presence makes no difference in the dinner 
served. The meal consists of vegetable soup, plain fish, a 
salad and a very simple dessert. My husband and I recently 
took up with our foreman the problem of intensive pro- 
duction of food articles on our ranches, and I have mobilized 
cooks who will be discouraged in wasting foodstuffs, an evil 
every householder has had to contend with. 


: : N MY family we now have 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman I two-course luncheons and 
New York City 


three-course dinners, but so do 

most of my intimates. I feel it 
is a duty to give up the use of veal, suckling pig and spring 
lamb, and to use the grown animals instead, thus saving tons 
of meat for our allies abroad and for our own use here when 
necessary. [amnot serving small chickens as food, but using 
the older fowls, thus not only effecting a gain in pounds of 
food but increasing the egg supply as well. The older fowls 
when properly cooked are tender and appetizing. I find, 
moreover, | do not need nearly so many or as elaborate 
clothes as | once thought necessary, and most of these are 
now made in the house. As for entertaining I simply don’t 
do it, save in the simplest possible way, with small, informal 
dinners and luncheons of two or three courses. 


O DAINTIES now grace 

my table; only nutritious 
foods comprise my menus. 
Substantial fish, not oysters 
or soup, is the first course. The second is a roast, with two or 
more vegetables chosen according to their components of 
fat, sugar and starch. My cook does not waste the water in 
which vegetables are boiled. Potatoes and other vegetables 
lose in large part their nutritious qualities in that water. 
If potatoes are sliced raw and baked in milk, butter and 
cheese, they are strengthening and most palatable. Carrots, 
turnips, parsnips—in fact, all roots—are cooked in this 
manner. If a salad is served (a fruit or cheese salad gives 
the most nutritious results), then we omit the fish course. I 
believe that simple desserts are needed to make up a well- 
balanced diet. Apple tarts, for instance, contain a very 
large proportion of carbohydrates and fats. My one ‘‘deco- 
ration” is salted peanuts, which are valuable as food. All 
condiments are taboo on my table. A seamstress by the day, 
not a modiste, is making my few white and washable sum- 
mer gowns. Colored wash coats, instead of silk sweaters, and 
inexpensive. straw hats to match give the desired touch of 
color and variety. Wash gloves are saving cleaning charges. 
We are all saving light and fuel. Furthermore, nothing is 
discarded in my household until { have first found that it 
can be of no further use to anyone else. 


Mrs. Lewis B. Woodruff 
New York City 


Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears Le IS now the duty of 


every American house- 
wife to be the general in 
her own household, to know 
absolutely what is going on and to eliminate waste and undue 
indulgence in food. At the present moment I am personally 
having the same food as my servants, except that I perhaps 
eat much less, and I am aided in the management of my 
household affairs by a cook who carries out my orders of 
waste elimination to the letter. The only changes I have 
made from the régime of a year past are to order one serving 
of corn bread each day instead of wheat bread; to have two 
potatoless days, substituting instead macaroni or rice; and 
to have two fish days a week instead of seven meat days. | 
give fruit, vegetables and milk in liberal quantities to make 
up for dropping meat and breadstuffs from the diet. Indi- 
vidual portions for each person are regulated and each meal 
is always scientifically planned. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Miss Ethel Moore Wé* CALIFORNIA women 
are using every influence to 
San Francisco, California reduce menus, unnecessary vari- 
; ety in cakes and sweets, and to 
restore to society the long-banished sandwich crust. Those 
of us who are trustees of philanthropic and educational 


institutions are planning scientific dietaries for those in our 
care. We are taking up with our Hotel Men’s Association 
the cutting down of the food portions served, superfluous 
dishes at public dinners and all other social functions. We 
have begun, moreover, a campaign for the home drying of 
fruits and vegetables and the preserving of culls and other 
discarded products so that all our commercial output will be 
released for export. The teachers of the public schools are 
mapping their war service in the safeguarding of camp sani- 
tation, camp cooking and camp recreations during the peak 
of the demand for agricultural labor. Under the direction of 
the State Council for Defense, thousands of our women are 
actively at work and each is doing all she can. 


Mrs. Larz Anderson | OUR household we are living 


very simply. I have not felt it 
Washington, DG. wise to pledge myself to serve any 
specified number of courses at 
dinner, but the fact is, when we are alone we rarely have 
more than two courses, and I am sure we all get quite 
enough to eat. When we have guests I feel that I must hold 
myself free to provide what courtesy and regard for my 
guests’ entertainment require. We are this year doing what 
we can to encourage gardening. We have given the use of 
the only bit of land at our home in Washington to two of 
the men on the place for a garden. In New Hampshire we 
have turned overa very much larger piece of land toa group 
of men to cultivate. The products of these gardens will be 
disposed of in some coéperative manner. 


Mrs. Roger G Perkins é % [ke best service I can render 


is this service of economy in 
Cleveland, Ohio my own home. An enthusiastic 
woman was indignant when | 
told her that I would spend the summer at my country home 
raising corn and potatoes and practicing economy. “ You 
could drive a motor car!’’ she cried. Probably I could drive a 
motor car. If my country were in such extremity that it 
needed me to drive one | would drive gladly in its service. But 
my country does not need me to drive a motor car. My 
country needs me first to do my woman’s work as well as | 
can. bach one of us must do what she has learned to do best. 


ROM my table I have elim- 

inated expensive, out-of- 
season fruits, all rich dainties 
and those parts of the menu 
which may properly be regarded as luxuries. To aid further 
in the conservation of food, eight hundred acres of our coun- 
try place at Lake Forest, Illinois, have been planted with 
vegetables. This will furnish the small village of our workers 
on the place with food, and the vegetables not so used we 
shall send to hospitals and other similar institutions. The 
large lawn about our town house is likewise planted this 
year with vegetables. We have also brought to our country 
place sheep and cattle to use later for food. 


Mrs. J. Ogden Armour 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Francis Burrall Hoffman NE day in the 
week—and_ it 

New York City will shortly be in- 

creased to two 


days—no bread is left at my house by the baker. The cook 
makes corn bread. For luncheon we have muffins or some- 
thing of that sort from meal or Graham flour, and at dinner 
the left-over morning corn bread is toasted and served. Mr. 
Hoover says that if each American would eat one less loaf 
of wheat bread a week we would have plenty of wheat for 
the Allies and have to face no shortage ourselves, so | am 
trying in this way to save twelve loaves of bread a week. | 
am also substituting rice for potatoes to a small extent and 
intend increasing it. 

We have one meatless day a week, and I have cut our 
dinners down front five or six courses to three—a soup, or 
fish, meat with vegetables and a simple dessert. I have just 
returned from Washington, where I attended many dinners 
of only three courses, notably one for the Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Lansing. There were twenty-eight present, in- 
cluding some distinguished guests, and there were but three 
courses—soup, lamb with peas, potatoes and asparagus, all 
served on the same plate; and for dessert ice cream and cake. 
A number of the guests expressed their approval. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer x OUR country home we 


are speeding up the 
farmers by advancing them 
moderate loans for planting 
more extensively. We have engaged anagricultural expert to 
instruct boys and girls of from ten to seventeen years in 
farming. The smaller children will work in school gardens. 
On our own place I have planted corn and grain, for at the 
present price of grain I could not otherwise keep my large 
herd. And I want to keep the herd, for milk is an essential 
food. I am also encouraging canning. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


much as we have thought. My friends never 
dreamed that [I used oleomargarine in the 
kitchen until I told them. When I go to market myself | 
find the greatest saving in my household expenses. I find it 
advisable to purchase a quarter of lamb instead of chops or 
a leg of lamb separately. In buying roast beef, I have the 
butcher take out the bone and roll the meat. The bone js 
useful for soup and loses most of its value if cooked with the 
roast. Finally | have found the most economical way to 
live is never to go down town until it is absolutely necessary, 
Women who are always in the shops are constantly buying 
things they do not need. 


N MY home we are on war 

rations, have less white 
bread and more corn-meal and 
bran bread. My husband gets 
a war dinner frequently—warmed-over part of the time— 
with more rice and fewer potatoes. There is no doubt that 
we have all been eating too much. Unquestionably a re- 
stricted diet will be good for many Americans. 


Mrs. Robert S. Bradley. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. John K. Ottley Wis: putting into our 


da bumper crop of food- 
stuffs for man and beast, and hope 
to feed the numerous tribe of both 
at our home. We shall can all the excess of corn, tomatoes, 
beans, okra, and spare fruit, too, and as sugarless as possible. 
lXvery available bushel of peas and beans will be dried. Bya 
greater use of beans and “greens’’ we are now cutting down 
our household meat ration. And my daughter and I are really 
enjoying our simplicity luncheons and dinners. Socially we 
all eat too much. The best of this putting our households on 
a war basis by the women of America is that thereby we do 
our “bit” in a most effective way in the present emergency. 
Moreover, the well-to-do American woman has especially 
been staggering under the complexity of daily life. This 
imperative demand for simplification gives us the chance to 
“serap”’ the nonessentials. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Mrs. Bayard Thayer 


Boston, Massachusetts 


HIS year we are cultivating 

at our place many more acres 
than ever before. We shall have 
quaniities of potatoes beyond 
our needs; and we are putting in great quantities of flageo- 
let and lima beans. We shall also grow quantities of toma- 
toes for canning; and the canning industry, both in jars 
and in cans, will be greatly developed in our neighborhood 
under expert instruction. We have given plots of land, 
moreover, to school children, where they may raise vege- 
tables for their home tables, and they also will receive 
instruction in canning vegetables. 


Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge [' NP that the mais 
of my own household 

New York City are anxious to do their 

“bit’’ toward saving, 


and they are doing it by saving the bread and left-overs 
heretofore usually flung away and utilizing them in the 
cooking of other meals. They are also cooking less and 
serving less. We have in my household a two-course luncheon 
and a three-course dinner, and when a salad is served the 
dessert is omitted. As to thrift in dress, common sense 15 
also required in great degree so that no injustice is done the 
women engaged in earning their livelihoods in producing our 
clothing. Less expensive materials for dresses should be 
employed, which will leave the work in making gowns no 
less remunerative, and the manufacturers also clear as much 
profit from a less-priced material. 


: Y BEST efforts 
Mrs. Inez MacMartin Myers ee uae tae 
New Orleans, Louisiana years have been di- 


rected toward bringing 
producer and consumer together, that the higher prices ol 
foodstuffs might be cut in some measure. To this end the 
first curb market in New Orleans has been established, and 
the practicability of this policy has now been fully demon- 
strated after some year and a half of trial. Lessons in can- 
ning fruits and vegetables are being given weekly through 
the codperation of our largest department stores. [very 
housewife is being shown just how to conserve for her family 
needs those fruits and vegetables which we are raising in such 
abundance in response to President Wilson’s call for the 
South to feed itself. Where necessary, cans are being fur- 
nished and the canning done for those unable to bear this 
expense. One of the latest of our demonstrations is to find 
some practical substitute for wheat bread. We have succes» 
fully made a war bread, composed of one-third corn meal, 
and served it with oleomargarine, with complete succes>- 
It is most satisfying and very palatable. We are now 
experimenting, through our State Food Preparedness ¢ nae” 
mission, with the making of bread from equal parts ° 
pumpkin meal and corn meal. We women of Louisiana must 
and will find a substitute for wheat flour. 
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IDEN, tn the course of buman events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis. 
solve the political bands which bave connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 

baal : ) . requires that thep should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
Mili: at = 7 bs We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever anp form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the rigbt of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
vs volts < to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and bappiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will Dictate that geienaiene long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and, 
accordingly, all erperience bath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to rigbt themselves bp abolisbing the forms to which thep are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future | 
security. Such bas been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of government. The bistory of the present king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, - biceps in _— vig the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts be nitted to 
be bas refused bis assent to laws the most wueleoome and neceeenrs tor the public good ; 
be bas forbidden bis governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation, till bis assent should be obtained; and, when 80 suspended, he bas utterly neglected to attend to them ; 
De bas refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature ; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only; the bas called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and far distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance witb bis measures ; tbe bas a 
dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, bis invasions on the rights of Hea 
the people ; be bas refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby the Be 
legislative powers, incapable of annibilation, bave returned to the people at large for their exercise; the State Mie 
remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and convulsions within; Ba 
be bas endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for the natuse Fee 
ralization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migration bitber, and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands; We bas obstructed the administration of justice bp refusing bis assent 
to laws for establishing judictarp powers; we bas made judges dependent on bis will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries; the bas erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent bither swarms of officers to barass our people, and cat out their substance; De bas kept among 
us, in times of peace, standing armics, without the consent of our legislatures; We bas affected to render 
the militarp independent of, and superior to, the civil power ; be bas combined witb otbers to subject us to 
A jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged bp our laws; giving bis aseent to their acts 
of pretended legislation; 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; for protecting them, bp mock trial, from punisb- 
ment for any murders which thep should commit on the inhabitants of these States; For cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world; For imposing tares on us without our consent; for depriving 
us, in manp cases, of the benefits of trial bp jurp; For transporting us bepond seas to be tried for 
pretended offences; For abolishing the free spstem of English laws in a neighboring province, es- 
tablisbing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 90 as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies; For taking 
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A Description of These Illuminated Panels of the Declaration of Independence: By Helen Wright 


NE HUNDRED and forty-one years ago this month (July) that 
little group of English colonies along our Eastern shore declared ment—reflect upon the suffering and hardship endured by that brave 


We should pause and reflect oftener than we do upon that achieve- 


themselves independent of Great Britain. The courage of it! Only a company of colonists, and what it meant to the nation that was born 
handful of people—the population of all the colonies was not so great of their travail. Those patient, achieving years! 

as that of either New York or Chicago to-day! What gigantic growth Have we been true to the lines of development laid down by these 
has resulted from that beginning! The largest, richest, most beautiful founders of the country? Have we grown in grace as well as in size 
country in the world has spread itself to the Pacific Ocean and beyond. and wealth? 
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3 ti away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of our governs 

ments : for suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsocver. 
the bas abdicated government bere, by declaring us out of bis protection and waging war against us. the 
bas plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. be is 
at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidp scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totallp unworthy the bead of a civilized nation. tbe bas constrained our fellowecitizens taken 
captive on the bigb seas to bear arms against their country, to become the erecutioners of their friends and 
bretbren, or to fall themselves by their bands. the bas ercited domestic insurrections amongst us, and bas 
endeavored to bring on the inbabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare, is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 
tn every stage of these oppressions we bave petitioned for redress in the most bumble terms: our repeated 
petitions bave been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose character is thus markcd bp every 
act which map define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 
Wor bave we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We bave warned them from time to time 
of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. Whe bave reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement bere. We bave appealed to their native justice and 
magnantinitp, and we bave conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitablp interrupt our connections and correspondence. Thep too bave been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our scpa- 
tation, and bold them, as we bold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 


E therefore, the representatives of the United States of America in General 

Congress Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Fudge of the world tor the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free and Mndependent States; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be totally dissolved; and thatas Jfree and Andependent States, they 
bave full power to levp war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which Tndependent States may of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, witb a 


firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred bonor. ; 
Sobn MWancock 
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In the complexity of life, in the problems that confront us, in the We are apt to forget the discouragements of those Continentals 
struggle for existence, the spiritual quality that was so manifest inthe and the Declaration of Independence which enumerates the injustice, 
Pilgrims and in the Signers of the Declaration threatens to be iost. oppression and indignities they endured. 

We need revivification, a return to the simplicity and nobility of the A liberty that men have died for since governments began is here 
early American life. in the concrete. About the heads of all the martyrs of liberty is the 

How many persons have read the Declaration of Independence and halo of hope, and America is the realization, the fulfillment of dreams. 
the Constitution of the United States since leaving school or college? If mankind is not to go back and grope among the disastrous 
It should be one of the requirements for eligibility to citizenship that experiments in government, if the Republic is not to retrace its steps, 
these patriotic documents be read at least once a year. ‘ CONCLUDED ON PAGE 47 
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“T°O-DAY 

wonderful event commemorated in our picture. The plate is found in the pavement in the front of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in the e ! 
platform was built for the occasion. Lincoln was escorted to the platform and the flag cord placed in his hands, and it was a thrilling sight to see the beautiful flag ri 
to the top of the staff, as he himself says later in describing the event, ‘floating gloriously to the wind without an accident in the bright glowing sunshine of the morning 


1 


a bronze plate, on which one may read “Abraham Lincoln stood here when he raised the flag on Independence Hall, February 22, 1861," recalls to us the 
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EN ROUTE, OVERLAND 
LIMITED, August 10,19 

UMBLE dear, I wish 
I could say yes! But 
I can’t; it’s quite im- 
possible. You’re the best 
friend | have and I’m de- 
voted to you, but not ina 


sentimental way. And I : 

don’t want to be married the American West and 
again, to anybody—not for 

ages. At twenty-six one \\ 

could hardly expect to re- \ 

main a widow indefinitely, \\ 


Isuppose; but there’s heaps 
of time, and so much I want 


Ye | ILL 


ARTHUR 


» be (ue) 
to do before I think of all Vv © 
that again. 

This quiet year away 


from home, since James 
died, has been the very thing for me. Out here on 
his sister’s ranch, a thousand miles from my familiar 
Brinnsville, I’ve had a chance to get things in per- 
spective, to have a look at life in review. And an unsatis- 
factory patchwork I find it, Bumble. Oh, of course a mar- 
velous childhood: first, those dancing green years in the 
country, near you; then the color and adventure of travel, 
while dad was establishing his famous International Insti- 
tutes, around the world. But, finally, caught and confined 
within the commonplace routine of school and college. And 
then—‘‘she married very well.” 

James, the romantic “childhood companion,’’ appeared 
at the strictly psychological moment of Commencement, 
when sentiment of all sorts fills the air and any eligible of 
good health and adequate income is haloed with the chivalry 
of a Lochinvar. Wherefore, Brinnsville again, after fifteen 
years of varied experience (you remember dad and mother 
always met or took me abroad for my vacations); and | 
thought it would be lovely to go back to live in one’s child- 
hood home, of dim, delightful memories, and be with you 
and Glory and my other dear old pals once more. 

What did I as a grown-up woman know of life through the 
microscope of the small town? And how, I wonder now, did 
I get through three years of it—with dear, good, uninspiring 
James to play opposite one—in the chain of bridge dinners, 
dancing clubs, vaudeville and charity bazaars that make 
up what Fanchette of the ‘‘ Brinnsville Beacon” so aptly 
describes as ‘‘Our Social Whirl’’?, But now I know—only 
too well. And my first plan, since this year of widowhood, 
is to go to the other end of the earth from Brinnsville. 

Oh, I know it’s my home, and I was born in it; but I hate 
and despise it—there! Now aren’t you glad I won’t marry 
you? The place you've cherished and worked for, surveyed 
and parked and replanned, till it’s really a wonder esthet- 
ically. But oh, Bumble! socially, intellectually, it’s forever 
small-town Middle-West: a ‘‘Main Street town,’’ devoted 
to “‘movies”’ and ladies’ card parties and church fairs 
where the women beg thousands for war relief and then go 
home and tear one another to pieces; and the men tell inter- 
minable anecdotes or make silly compliments about one’s 
hair and eyes, and call it conversation. 


N ), MY dear; no more Brinnsville. If you could open up 
the Brinnsville mind as you did South Elm Street, 
develop a new point of view, and set out some nice, fresh 
ideas—in people like Lily Moore or Henry Dawson, for ex- 
ample. But never again do | sit through an evening of 
Henry’s limericks and heav y languishing, or lunch off Lily’s 
latest grievance at the Woman’s Club. Do you remember 
how, when Marie Taylor was elected president, Lily wouldn't 
speak to Marie and Glory and the rest of us till we’d put her 
on the Children’s Hospital Board ? 

_ I'm through with it all, Bumble: the provincial concentra- 
tion on petty things, personal interests, ‘‘getting ahead.”’ I 
Want to branch out and meet people of the real world, the 
World I peeped at as a child, when dad and mother took me 
with them, on dad’s journeyings over the earth. How they 
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could come back after that 
richly varied interval, and 
settle down again content- 
edly in Brinnsville! 
But they weren’t of the 
world, really, my blessed 
parents. They were dears, 
and | adored them; but you 
know, Bumble, they were 
just a little prejudiced and 
strict about things. They 
! would disapprove entirely 
of what I’m going to donow. 

So would 
\ James. 


Leaves to 


poor, prudent 
Sut James is gone. 


‘ = l’im my own mistress, and 

AZ I intend to—I give you 
, is 5 y ’ - 
three guesses! You’d never 
imagine, so here it is: I’m 
going to Japan alone! 
vd Yes, lam. I’m on my way now. I left the ranch 
yesterday, with Hattie and Jean to chaperon me 
as far as San Francisco. We arrive to-morrow, and 
Saturday I sail! Think of it, Bumble! But you can’t as I do. 
I want to laugh and cry and hug somebody. An adventure, 
after all these stereotyped years! 

It came about quite simply: Just as I’d made up my mind 
never to sink back into that Brinnsville rut, I got a letter 
from Eloise Lynd. She was my roommate at school in 
France, the daintiest, most bewitching creature—tiny, with 
blue eyes and black hair. And such chic! We alladored her. 
Well, now she’s married to Rodney Lynd, second secretary 
of the American Embassy in Tokio, and she wrote me all 
about it. A fascinating existence it must be—court life, cos- 
mopolitan society and the spell of Japan, allin one. And the 
best of it, Eloise says, will be the Coronation in November. 
She described the gorgeous ceremonies, costumes and absorb- 
ing preparations, and every second sentence was: “ But if 
only you could see it for yourself.”’ 


S? ALL at once I thought, why not? I’m free; I have five 
thousand a year and no encumbrances (like a matrimonial 
advertisement!), and here’s the very opportunity I’ve been 
looking for: to turn my back on the Lily Moores and Henry 
Dawsons, and meet real people—individuals, women of 
charm and originality, men of ideas and execution—why, 
men like you, Bumble dear. But alas, there’s only one of 
you in Brinnsville! I need a whole society. 

And I have the sweetest memories of Japan. My first 
kimono was made and given me by the little Japanese school- 
girls of my own age—gray-blue, with a rose sash, and they 
sent a funny little letter, all apologies and broken English 
compliments, written on pale-flowered rice paper, and 
addressed ‘‘’To Our Dear Nancy.” [ have it still in the same 
lacquered box with pictures of myself and my two dearest 
playmates— Myoki, an exiled Korean princess, and O Hari 
San, our cook! 

Heigho! I suppose official society in Tokio will be rathes 
different from those days, but I can’t imagine a life com 
bining more interesting or varied ele- 
ments. And it will be so splendid to see 
Kloise! I’m going to surprise her—just 
drop down out of the sky some day. It 
will be more fun than cabling, and the 
whole thing has been really spontaneous. 

Poor Hattie is speechless! 

3eing James’ sister, she natu- 

rally thinks a voyage should y 
be planned two years ahead, 
prayed over and minutely 
arranged, from Baedeker to 
boot-trees. She can’t get used ~ 
to this ‘‘haphazard fashion i 
of snatching up a steamer 


° wh 
trunk and a letter of credit, i 
and departing for the Antip- 
odes.”’ But she’s been sweet 





to me; and Tom insisted that she should come to San 
Francisco—and my darling Jean. She issucha duck, Bum- 
ble: seven, and two front teeth out, and the most adorable 
grin. She’s the one child I ever coveted for my very own. 

So here we are, rushing toward the Pacific. And I hope 
I won’t be seasick, and I do wish I might have seen you to 
say good-by. But it’s better we shouldn’t, so long as—you 
don’t think I’m heartless, do you, Barry? I’ve rattled along 
about my own affairsand plans, but indeed I’ve not forgotten 
your beautiful letter. And I so wish I might have answered 
differently. 

You’ve been a dear to me ever since the days of our 
enchanted wood, when I was the Ruddy Red Queen of all 
creatures, and you my favorite Bumblebee. And I always 
count on you—and on telling you everything and being the 
best of good, comfortable friends. But that’s all. So please 
put the marrying idea out of your head, once and forever. 
You know I'd always hoped you and Glory would—but 
perhaps | ought not to have mentioned that now. 


OW I shall miss you two! If only you could come with 

me! You're far and away too fine for Brinnsville, though 
[ understand how you feel about it—as the land your people 
settled and have owned for so long. And I don’t wonder 
they want you for mayor and bank president and every- 
thing, after all you’ve done for the town. As for Glory, 
plucky angel, I could weep every time I think of her—shut 
up in a stuffy office, with nothing to look forward to but her 
father’s debts from that ruinous sanitarium; she who of all 
women should have had freedom, and exquisite surround- 
ings, and the children she adores, to complete her splendid 
personality. It’s tragic. Do look after her more than ever, 
won't you? It’s rather rare to find three people as different 
as we are, yet who've stayed friends since pinafore days. 

Oh, and you'll go often to see Aunt Judy? You're such 
pals, and she’ll miss me more than anyone; and you know 
she says you have “just lots of sense—for a man!’’ How I 
hope she’ll walk again! Doctor Winter thinks it may come. 

I must say good-by, I suppose, though I’d like to maunder 
along the rest of the day, giving you final messages. Kiss 
the hounds you're taking care of so angelically; I do hope 
“T. R.’’ won't get into too many fights—turning the hose 
on him is the best thing. And J told you about Seraphine’s 
rheumatism—my dear old dogs! I must stop this, or I'll be 
sniveling. 

Good-by, old Bumble. Be prepared for quantities of let- 
ters, you know. There’ll be all sorts of wonders—the Fair, 
and Hawaii—that I’ve never seen, and then—the East! It 
will be glorious, won’t it? The colorand charm one’s thirsted 
for so long, and the inspiring people. I can even feel a sorry 
tenderness for poor old Brinnsville, when I think of the joys 
it lacks and that I’m about to revel in. 

Barry, I can hardly wait to get there! 

Your very thrilled NANcy. 


IMPERIAL HoTeL, TOKIO, September 8, 19—. 

ie BUMBLE: Just back from my first glimpse of 

Eloise and the Embassy, and feeling tremendously 
We landed in Yokohama yesterday —a lovely, 
peaceful little har- 
bor, trim and green 
and low, after the 
skyscrapers of San 
Francisco; but 
Mount Fuji-san, 
that we’d hoped to 
see, was hid behind 
some unnecessary 
clouds, and a dismal 
grayish mist was 
falling. 

Then there were 
the partings with 
one’s steamer ac- 
quaintances, who 
all at once seemed 


old friends. A jolly 


exalted! 
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crowd at our table, with whom one danced and 
played. baseball and deck tennis, or swam in 
the open-air pool, and frisked and felt a young 
girl again. It is nice to be out of that somber 
black and in the world once more. I’m sure 
dear old James would like me to enjoy it all. 
Oh, and I must tell you—the Chesleighs were 
on our boat; Mr. Chesleigh is Ambassador at 
Tokio, you know. He has been out before, but 
returned to bring his wife and daughter Diana. 
I thought it would be nice when I found they j 





the feeding of 


| the nations. 


EVERYONE who creates or cultivates a garden 
helps, and helps greatly, to solve the problem of 


Alerter Mili 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, TOKIO, 
September 9, 19—. 

O YOU see where Iam, Bumble? I couldn’t 
wait to tell you, though I wrote only yes- 
terday. Just as I was having dinner last night, 
Eloise appeared—after all the fatigue of her 
party, rushing off down here!—to say they 
wanted me to stay with them while I’m in 
Tokio. Did you ever hear of anything so kind? 
I felt it would be an imposition to come to 
them at this Coronation time, when Eloise 








were on board, as he at least would know 
Eloise and could tell me about her. But they 
turned out to be very grand—conscious celebrities, who drew 
a perpetual purple cordon round themselves, and _ loftily 
ignored the rest of the boat with an “ I-simply-don’t-see- 
you”’ expression. 

Mrs. Chesleigh is an iron-gray, ‘“‘substantial’’? woman, with 
the air of having swallowed all nine virtues, and ‘ Diana”’ 
a big, beautifully groomed, blond girl, with big pearls and 
a big voice and a big breezy way of inhabiting the earth, 
wherever she is. But she has the gait of a goddess. I do like 
to see a tall woman carry herself well. The Amibassador is 
an imposing, white-haired personage, who would look very 
nice in state coaches and processions, I should think. 


‘ 


UT isn’t it surprising to find all this exclusiveness in the 

representatives of supposedly democratic America? The 
only people the Chesleighs would notice were the Gorrings 
an aristocratically inactive couple from Boston, who sat all 
day in their steamer chairs, with veils and hard biscuits and 
books on the East. I believe they came over to attend the 
Coronation. 

The Chesleighs and Gorrings never joined in our deck 
sports or dances or anything, but dressed and dined and 
played bridge in one or another of their cabines de luxe and 
carried the drawing-room atmosphere everywhere. On the 
ship it was rumored that the Chesleighs are very rich, espe- 
cially Diana, who inherited from her grandmother; but 
that the Gorrings ‘‘come of better people.” 

Doesn’t that sound like Brinnsville? I thought of the 
Mercers and Twickenhams immediately! But I did have to 
smile to myself now and then when they all sailed past, think- 
ing of the revelation to come when they should discover me 
as the close friend of the wife of their own secretary. 

When we landed at Yokohama several launches of wel- 
coming residents came out to meet the ship, among them 
some of our Embassy for the Chesleighs. I was terribly 
excited and looked everywhere for Eloise; but she wasn’t 
there. However, the chief officer pointed out her husband 
a tall, thinnish man with a red mustache, behaving with 
great deference to an old lady that at the last minute the 
Gorrings unearthed —from a crypt in the hold or somewhere. 
Nobody ever saw her until time to leave the ship; but then 
she was much in evidence—heaps of lace scarfs and fur tip- 
pets and reticules, and very made up and imposing. 


a. LYND was steering her along to the gangway, 
while a slim fair man followed with Diana. The chief 
officer said the latter’s name is Vane and that he’s third secre- 
tary of our Embassy, and a nephew of Mrs. Chesleigh’s. He’s 
been in diplomacy some time, and just happened to be sta- 
tioned in Tokio when Mr. Chesleigh was appointed there. 
He doesn’t look a bit stuffy or like them, but has lots of 
expression and cool, amused blue eyes—and such a waist ! 

Just as they passed us, Diana told him—and a good many 
other people—that ‘‘there was absolutely no one on the boat, 
except the Gorrings and Madame Saint Didier.’’ Rather 
an enfant-terrible beginning for the new Ambassador’s 
daughter! Mr. Vane shut his eyes up at her and laughed. | 
fancy he understands Diana. 

I went ashore eager to see everything; but the water 
front, where you land, is a little dashing —drab and desolate, 
and great blank ‘‘godowns”’ (foreign warehouses), closed on 
account of Sunday, and low, brown houses, sober-hued 
kimonos, and a general atmosphere of poverty. 

At night everything is gayer and more attractive, with the 
lanterns, and lighted, open Japanese shops, transparent 
shojt, and flower-filled balconies. I liked Yokohama better 
than this great, sprawling, spineless Tokio, with its morguish 
hotel, done in rep and fringe, and oak hatracks, just like the 
old Dunlap House at home! 

The heat was suffocating, and we had an earthquake 
about an hour after I reached Tokio, and I went to bed blue 
as an owl. 

But then this morning Eloise phoned — in answer to my 
announcement note—very much excited and pleased, and 
asked me to come to tea with her this afternoon. It was for 
the Chesleighs; and I wore my prettiest white chiffon frock, 
and a new black tulle hat, and had a beautiful time every 
minute. : 


WAS rather nervous riding up the Embassy hill, wonder- 

ing what it would be like, and of course I hadn’t seen Eloise 
for eight years. But, far from being different or strange, met 
way out here, she seemed like one’s own family. And her 
husband was exceedingly nice and cordial. Eloise is whiter 
and a little thinner than she used to be, but with the same 
wonderful black hair and forget-me-not eyes that always 
look a little wistful. She held me off at arm’s length and 
said: ‘‘Why, Nancy, you’ve bloomed!’’ Which I think was 
a sweet welcome, don’t you, Bumble? 

Then she took me through the gray-and-gold drawing- 
room to a sort of lanai glassed in—like the Honolulu 
verandas—and opening onto the Embassy garden, a delight- 
ful place to entertain in on a hot day. There were heaps of 
people, all very animated in spite of the heat; and one got a 
general impression of fragrant tea, sallow, smiling women 
and distinguished men. 

Almost the first person I saw was Diana Chesleigh, sitting 
on the garden steps with a tall, tanned man who looked 
English. Diana was radiantly beautiful, and her pearls 
seemed bigger and lovelier than ever. 

Then I caught sight of Mrs. Gorring, marvelously gowned, 
and her weary “ Wilbuh,’’ Mr. Lynd, as usual, towing their 
old lady. And in a corner with Eloise were the 
Ambassador and Mrs. Chesleigh, receiving as 


said: ‘‘Er—yes; we noticed your exuberant activities, in 
ah—baseball, and so forth.’?’ And the Ambassador gallantly 
added that naturally they had ‘‘all noticed la belle dame 
chataine.”’ 

Then I met a lot of other people—Mr. Vane, and Com- 
mander Harris, our naval attaché; and Mr. Verrek, the 
Englishman who was talking to Diana; and his sister, Lady 
Gertrude Asche. There was a dimpled, round, little French- 
woman and a lovely, slender Russian with green eyes, whose 
names I forget, and many others—besides the dozens of 
young men, most of them secretaries, I suppose. 

They were all very cordial and interested. The women do 
give one the “inventory eye,” rather; but I’m sure I should 
take things in, too, if I lived out here away from the shops 
and pretty new fashions. And I’ve promised to show them 
all my clothes. They were quite frank about hinting, and 
the little Francaise explained: ‘Oh, we pounce on new 
people. This boat, with all you smart American women, is 
a godsend.” 


N THE other hand, they were hospitality itself in their 
eagerness to help me enjoy Tokio, suggesting all sorts of 
delightful parties and telling me about the Coronation plans. 
The women have such pretty, caressing ways and are so 
easy andassured. And the meneven more attractive, I think. 
Mr. Vane and I had an amusing talk. He said: ‘‘ You 
were on the boat with my people, weren’t you? Of course 
they didn’t meet you. Aunt Augusta has a genius for over- 
looking attractive individuals.” 
I liked his use of that word, and his absolute frankness 
and sans géne. He said he had noticed me on the boat yes- 
terday and hoped I would come to Tokio, and what luck it 
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was to find me a friend of Eloise! He lives just across the 
garden, in the Japanese secretary’s cottage. And he calls 
the ambassador ‘Toodles’’! 

The Englishman, Mr. Verrek, second British secretary, is 
good-looking, but rather thuddy in conversation; and his 
sister, a widow about forty, has the most amazing lot of 
teeth. I liked Baron de Roche, one of the French secre- 
taries, and some of the others, better. But Eloise was quite 
empressée in presenting the English people. 

We went out into the garden after tea—a lovely big one, 
with those jutting Japanese pine trees and a funny little 
pond; and it was remarkable how at home and old friends 
one felt with these people one had only just met. They told 
me about the season here, the Emperor’s ball and garden 
party, and all the official dinners and gayeties, among them 
Japanese grand opera, if you please! And when I went home 
everyone renewed invitations and cordial reminders; the 
litile French person called: ‘Don’t forget you’ve promised 
to show me your chiffons’’; and Mr. Harris said he was 
coming to take me sightseeing to-morrow. I felt as though 
I had lived here for years. 


ND now I’m back at the hotel—only how different it 
seems from yesterday, when I wanted to die of loneli- 
ness; and in the morning Eloise is coming to see me and 
make plans. But, you know, I shouldn’t like hotels for long. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to have a little house, and a little maid 
or two, and give parties to those delightful people who have 
just the qualities—originality and distinction and sophisti- 
cated charm—that I’ve longed to meet. 
Think of me drinking it all in when you read this, and so 
happy to be in the real world at last! 
Your devoted NANCY. 


must be so occupied. But she said it would be 
a great happiness to herself and Rodney to 
have me with them, and that I was to pack at once and come 
back with her then and there. 

So I did. And it is lovely to be in a home again, after 
those impersonal boats and hotels (I admit !’ve even han- 
kered after my despised place in Brinnsville); and Eloise’s 
funny old Rodney gave me a true welcome. 

They have a beautiful house, that really belongs to the 
first secretary, Mr. Wilmer. But his wife (the brilliant and 
lovely novelist, Alla Rees, Wilmer) has been ill, and they 
sailed for America to-day on leave. So Eloise has their 
house while hers is being rebuilt after a recent fire. Asa rule, 
only the Ambassador and the first and Japanese secretaries 
live in the Embassy compound. But this year the Japanese 
secretary has Mr. Vane to live with him, both being bach- 
elors, and now Rodney and Eloise have come to ‘‘number 
two.”’ There are only the two houses, besides the big ram- 
bling white Embassy and Chancery, within the high com- 
pound walls; and then the servants’ quarters—fifty-three, 
counting their families, Eloise says! 

Hers are dears. Toshi, the little maid, unpacked me and 
put me to bed last night—we were all dead tired; and the 
first thing I saw this morning was her fantastically pretty 
figure, with a black-eyed baby on her back. She brought my 
breakfast on a little teak table by the bed, and introduced 
the baby, whose name is ‘‘A Dream”’ and who has the most 
adorable black head. 


HEN Eloise came in—looking like a baby herself ina sea- 

blue kimono with her hair in two braids like schooldays— 
to curl upon the end of the bed and talk things over. Of course 
we had simply oodles to say after all this time. She was keen 
to hear about my life, particularly about James and now 
he’d left things arranged for me. Eloise was always a prac- 
tical girl and a devotedly impulsive friend. 

She declared that everyone at the party was crazy about 
me, and that it was‘a perfect tragedy to have buried a girl 
with my beauty (!) and originality and art for clothes in a 
provincial tomb like Brinnsville. Diana Chesleigh, with all 
her jewels and Paquin, was “uninteresting and clumsy” 
beside me! 

You know, I didn’t quite like her running down Brinns- 
ville. After all, it zs my home. But the other part was very 
nice, and I let her talk quite a while about that. She said 
iady Neff, the British Ambassador’s wife, had telephoned 
her about something and reported that all their Embassy 
came home yesterday enthusiastic about ‘‘la belle chdtaine!” 
The Ambassador’s bon mot traveled quickly. 

As a matter of fact, Bumble, I’m not beautifuJ, and | 
know it; so don’t fear my head will be turned by a little 
fuss. I have a mirror and I’ve studied it, and I know to the 
last eyelash my good points. They are brown eyes, red hait 
(chestnut, for euphemy!), a fair complexion and a cleft chin 
My nose turns up, my mouth’s too big and my figure not 
bad, but my neck could be fatter. But I know how to dress 
my deficiencies, and if out here they think I’m ’andsome, 
why, so much the more fun. 

Wickedly, I rather led Eloise on, when she said—so seri- 
ously !—that I could make a brilliant match with any one 
of-half a dozen young diplomats, all of them destined to a 
great career. And then added that ‘‘of course the poor fel- 
lows, getting married with their tiny salaries, must have a 
little money.”’ 

I nodded solemnly and said then: ‘‘I supposed they'd 
get it—poor fellows!”’ 


HOPE she doesn’t think from this that I’m a plutocrat or 

bondholder or anything. But it would be funny to watch 
her maneuvers, if she really should undertake to “get me 
off’! And right away she began talking about Mr. Verrek, 
who, it appears, isan honorable and the heir of Lord Gresham, 
and a very important person indeed. 

I said he was good-looking, but that he puffed when he 
talked, and I thought there was something a little queer 
about his knees. (They really are all right. I only said it to 
plague her.) 

Eloise looked reproachful and said: What did knees mat- 
ter when you had one of the oldest titles in England? But 
that of course Mr. Verrek wasn’t the only nice man in 
Tokio. There was the Marquis de Thierry, and young 
Vorslav, and Baron de Roche—‘‘ who was obviously taken 
with you, Nancy!”’ 

I mentioned Mr. Vane, whom I like best of anyone I’ve 
met. And Eloise said: ‘‘Vane is a darling, but he won't 
work. He stays at home all morning, and never goes near 
the Chancery unless Rodney telephones for him to decode 
a message or something. He isn’t ‘strenuous’ or ‘efficient 
enough for the Americans; but Europeans adore his non- 
chalance and wit. At Madrid he was the greatest favorite 
with the King of Spain, and was always being invited to stay 
at one or another of the country palaces.” 

I said I’d thought him delightful, and so funny and frank 
about his relatives. And I told Eloise a little about the 
Chesleighs and Gorrings on the boat. 

She said it was too bad they were sniffy, but that that was 
the way of the world, particularly toward young and unat- 
tached women. And that I should take it as a compliment 
if they continued to try to snub me; because it will si! ply 
mean that I am getting more attention than Mrs. Gorring 
or Diana. 

“Girls are always afraid of experienced charm, especially 
in a widow.”’ Eloise wagged her head wisely. ‘‘Still, Diana 
Chesleigh is wonderfully handsome. She almost caught 
Lord Alton in Petrograd last year. O! course 
she wants to make a splendid marriage and 





informally as ever they could. 

Eloise presented me affectionately as her 
schoolgirl friend, ‘‘who did everything better | 
than anybody, and carried off all the prizes”’! 
And she said I was a miraculous apparition in 
Japan; and what courage I'd had to start out 
alone, directly I got her letter. And then 
finally: ‘But you all’’—meaning the Ches- 
leighs and Gorrings—‘‘ must have come on the 
same boat.”’ 

Their well-masked amazement was delicious. 
And Mrs. Chesleigh, superbly condescending, 





| THE woman who is watchful in her home, care- 
ful of every bit of food used, is serving her country 
just as truly and just as effectively as the nurse in 
the Red Cross tent or the man at the front or on 
the sea. 


get a title for all her money. As for poor >ue 
Gorring, she is always worried to i ith to 
make ends meet, but she was a Standish, ol 
Beacon Hill, and knows everyone in creation. 
I thought of the marvelous frocks, but then 
Eloise added that now it was easier, ** because 
they’re traveling with this rich old \ idame 
Saint Didier, a one-time American }auty; 
who married a French millionaire in truttles, 
and that she invited the Gorrings to come 
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AUTHOR OF “THE BOOMERS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR E. BECHER 


WRITE this as an apology, hum- 

ble and contrite, to Colonel Wall, 

the man at whom we laughed. Once 
ina while there comes into this world 
of ours some fine old fool who lives, 
fights and dies, and who merely endures 
our gibes, pities us and passes on. Then 
we, surviving, begin to think !—awak- 
ened perhaps by the tragedy of his for- 
lorn and valiant battle against life, fate 
and odds, and we are sobered by his per- 
sonal tragedy and—well, we stop the 
laugh and the gibe, because suddenly 
we are dumb, and our throats swell 
and our eyes are misted with tears straight and hot from our 
hearts! And so I apologize to the man that some of us called 
a fine old fool. 

There are but few towns like Greyville, where Colonel 
Wall and some of us flourished. Until some New York capi 
talists bought all rights to the falls of the river that runs past 
Greyville, it was merely a country village, grown old, sedate 
and gray. Then we saw with amazement the change. Our 
peace was shattered. They tied the river in knots, choked 
the waterfall to their wills, and put up big factories. And to 
work in these factories came men such as we had never before 
seen—Irench and Swiss for the lace factories, Germans and 
Hungarians for the metal works, and Italians for the other 
places. They formed settlements of their own, and Grey- 
ville’s streets echoed to the sounds of foreign tongues. 

Up to that time no one had ever called Colonel Wall a 
fool. Almost since the Civil War he had been our village 
postmaster; but now the poor old chap wasa little perplexed 
by the rush of business so suddenly thrust upon him, and | 
suppose he did muddle things up more or less. Anyhow, 
those austere, driving men who were masters of the different 
factories so asserted, and their assertions were emphatic to 
Washington, and Washington took heed. One day the Colo- 
nel found himself shelved. 

The post-office inspector sent out from Washington tried 
to be gentle with him. ‘I’m afraid, Colonel Wall,’’ he 
said, after discovering that all things, from stamp accounts 
to routine reports, were in hopeless confusion, ‘‘that this 
place requires someone who can—er—that is, speak or 
understand something of the foreign tongues. Greyville’s 
population has become so suddenly large and foreign that it 
must have a different postmaster.’’ He concluded lamely, 
under the bewildered, hurt stare of the old eyes that fixed 
themselves on him with slowly dawning comprehension. 


APE THR. 
af? SEHE 


Hf Colonel was in his shirt sleeves, and his black string 

tie had come down, and his white hair stood up ina shock, 
where, during some trying hours, he had thrust perplexed 
fingers through it while trying to remember various items. 
He stood up very straight and with one hand clung to the 
edge of a letter rack, as if to steady himself. ‘‘ You mean 
you mean, sir,”’ he forced himself to say, ‘‘that my services 
as postmaster of Greyville are at an end?” 

The inspector looked out through the window and said: 
“Iam very sorry, Colonel; but it is my duty. J can say 
nothing else.’’ s ’ : : 
_The prolonged silence caused him to lift his eyes. The 
Colonel seemed to have shriveled in those few moments; 
the past years, bravely faced, were piling up on him. His 
white face and stiffened lips told the tragedy. From his 
meager pension and small salary there had been no possibil- 
ity ol saving. He had hoped and expected to die at his post. 

The inspector comprehended and pitied. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
said, trying to throw out a mental life line to the stricke~ old 
veteran, ‘“‘you have_friends in Washington who might find a 
Place more fitted to your ability. And, by heavens!”’ he 
added savagely, ‘you fought well, and your country owes 
It to you.”’ 

It had exactly the reverse effect from what he had 
expected. The Colonel’s eyes hardened, his thin, tall body 
stiliened, and his head came back witha jerk. ‘‘ My country 
Owes me nothing, sir,’’ he declared. ‘It is I who owe my 
Country for the privilege of having lived in her, and of being 
what fam, an American. When I fought for my country | 
did so for love of her and not because | expected to bludgeon 
from her a reward for my service.”’ 

wl beg pardon, sir,”’ the inspector said. ‘I meant 

And I beg yours for becoming heated,’ the Colonel 
answered, with one of his slow, stiff, dignified bows. ‘It was 
the form of your expression that I resented, somewhat, 
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Their Steadfast Eyes Were Lifted to the Standard They 


not the kindliness of your meaning. You see, sir, I have 
never asked my country for anything, lest she believe that I 
fought for gain rather than honor, reverence and affection. 
The records will show, sir, that I never asked for this appoint- 
ment. The boys got the place for me after the war, and the 
first 1 knew of it was when the commission came. In those 
days, sir, I had some other trifling means and did not care 
for the—er—emoluments; but some private misfortunes, 
sir, finally rendered this three hundred a year most accept- 
able.”” He stopped and his eyes filmed with recollection. 

The inspector remembered having heard that the Colonel 
had sold everything he owned in the futile attempt to restore 
his late wife to health. The official groaned inwardly, and, 
being young, mentally cursed his own sentiment. The Colo- 
nel was impossible as a postmaster of the new Greyville; 
but, by all the gods of luck! he, the inspector, would do 
what he could, after he got this mess straightened out, to get 
this fine old fool a comfortable berth in Washington. 


RUSTLE of movement attracted his attention. The 

Colonel was rolling down his sleeves. He walked a trifle 
unsteadily toward a hook on the wall and took down his 
threadbare frock coat, but his hand did not tremble until he 
reached to another hook for his hat. For nearly fifty years he 
had taken a black slouch hat from that same hook when the 
day’s work was done; but now, suffering dumbly in a great 
agony, he knew that this was to be the last time. 

The inspector stood up and walked impulsively toward 
him. A ray of the afternoon sun suddenly shifted through 
the window and illumined the Colonel’s face, with its high, 
thin nose, its shaggy eyebrows, its white mustache and 
closely clipped goatee. The inspector was still fighting for 
time. ‘‘Why, Colonel,” he said, with hopeful pretense, 
“you may draw a month’s pay before your successor is 
appointed. You ——” 

“That would be accepting charity,” grimly interrupted 
the Colonel. ‘‘ When a man no longer earns that which comes 
to him he is no longer worthy of respect. I must, at least, 
respect myself.’ 

The inspector’s face exposed his thoughts. The Colonel 
melted and suddenly put a hand on the official’s shoulder. 

“*Son,” he said, “I understand. You’re white—quite 
white. You’re sorry for me; but there’s nothing to be sorry 
about. A real man must do his duty—all the time—to the 
end. You know, and so do I, that this place has been too 
much for me. I did my best, but I couldn’t carry out the 
orders because I was not so spry as I might have been some 
time ago. No, my pay stops now. If I can help in any way 
command me. I shall call to-morrow forenoon.” 


gt brett again did the Colonel invade the sacred precincts 
behind the letter boxes. And never did the Colonel 
know that the inspector from his own purse made up a four- 
dollar shortage and reported that the office had been well run 
financially, but had been swamped by demands that would 








Had Learned to Know and Respect 


have taxed the strength and ability of a far younger man. 
Nor did the Colonel know that the inspector had written 
a “strictly private’’ letter to a power in Washington, that 
caused that high official to pen an epistle thanking the 
Colonel for his past services, and expressing the hope that 
some other place could be found that would prove more suit- 
able for one with such an honorable career. 

There was a spell of hopeful waiting, and then the Colonel 
was summoned to Washington. In just two weeks he came 
back; he explained why to us that night, as we sat on the 
porch benches of the only store in Greyville that had refused 
to alter its front: 

“You see, men, the inspector who relieved me from my 
post here got some very fine gentlemen interested in me. 
| met several Senators, one of whom, Senator Mathews, 
was—er—permitted me to enjoy the excellent hospitality of 
his home during my stay in Washington. Very kind to me, 
all of them were. They got me an appointment at a fabulous 
salary. But this new Civil Service rule is—well, boys, | 
couldn’t make good.”’ His voice had something in it that 
hurt us, for we liked the Colonel, and none of us could think 
of just the right thing to say. It gave him time to add slowly: 
“T learned that a man’s days of usefulness are numbered, 
and—they were very kind, but they told me I couldn’t do 
the work. A man’s days of usefulness ——”’ He stopped, 
turned, and walked slowly down the street into the dusk. 


N THE following weeks he grew thinner and more thread- 

bare; but no one could help him, for he never would allow 
us to lend him a cent. He must have impressed some of the 
men he met in Washington as being something more than a 
curious relic of older days, because at about the time when 
he announced that he had become interested in a simple 
vegetarian diet and had discovered that an apple for break- 
fast and a dish of vegetables for supper, with nothing for a 
midday meal, proved that all of us ate too much, there was 
an official letter handed him at the post office. 

I was with him when he opened it. His hands trembled and 
he had to wipe his glasses to read it through the second 
time. He turned to me with a wonderful smile. ‘I told you 
once,”’ he declared with some of his former vigor, ‘‘never to 
lose faith in our country and its sense of justice. There is no 
country like ours under God Almighty’s sun! Read that!’ 

It was a letter from Senator Mathews, who must have 
learned to know our fine old fool’s sentiments, because any- 
one but the Colonel could have read between the lines that 
all that had been done was to get his pension increased on 
the ground of past war records and present infirmities. It 
was good news, however: 


Uy dear Colonel Wall: Some of your friends here had the pleasure 
of calling the Government’s attention to the fact that you are at 
present out of service, and the Government, wishing to reward you 
for such long and consistent labors in its employ, not only as an 
officer in the army but as postmaster in Greyville, has doubled your 
pension from the time of its last quarterly payment allowing you 
hereafter thirty dollars a month. The Government still regards you 
as one in reserve until it can find a place where your valuable services 
and wide experience can be used. I have the great pleasure to impart 
the news and congratulate you. 


The effect on the Colonel was like a_ transformation. 
Right then and there he caught hold of himself, squared his 
shoulders, buttoned that threadbare old frock coat to the 
last button, and walked almost jauntily down the street to 
break the news to any of the old chaps he might meet. He 
paused but once, to stop in a butcher shop and buy the big- 
gest beefsteak that lay on the marble. The Colonel had sud- 
denly abandoned his vegetarian diet. From that time on he 
became obsessed with the idea that he was drawing pay 
from his country, was on the reserve list, and must obedi- 
ently hold himself in readiness. 
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One day there was some sort of Labor Day 
parade, and the millmen and lace weavers 
and others turned out in force. The Colonel 
happened to be in my office. Our new pros- 
perity evidenced itself by new buildings where 
the old had been and, from a humble country 
lawyer visiting the county seat in court terms, 
I had shared the prosperity and become a fairly 
busy attorney who required clerks, assistants 
and a suite on the second story of a new 





- EVERY girl or woman who can use a needle or 
wield a garden tool, or who has one single useful 
talent and puts that talent to use, is a “Soldier of 
the Commissary.” 


unfaltering eyes fixed on something that we, 

undiscerning, did not heed; that thing of his 

ideal, that emblem which to him war fit to 

shine, glorified, on the very ramparts of God 
his country’s flag! 

No gibe from the curb reached his ears, be- 
cause they were attuned to the drums of his 
own heart that drowned all grosser sounds, 
He had heard his country’s call and come out 
of the reserve; he had secretly cried to be of 








building. The Colonel and I stood by a win- 
dow, looking down as froma grand stand, when 
the marching men with banners swept past us in parade. 

I thought it rather an exhilarating show—the filing past 
of those men from foreign lands who betrayed their military 
training by the regularity of their stride, the blare of their 
bands, the swirl of their banners. | liked this martial-like 
evidence of our local prosperity. I recalled the dead days 
when Greyville had neither bands nor parades; to me this 
procession cried aloud of our progress. I said as much when 
the last banner had passed and I| turned from the window. 

To my surprise the Colonel stood white, indignant and 
trembling with anger. He could scarcely speak. 

“What's the trouble?’ I asked blankly. 

Both his white, gnarled fists shot into the air, and his eyes 
flamed with outraged emotions. ‘‘ Didn’t you see it, man?” 
he cried in an agony of exasperation. ‘‘They had banners 
of their orders; banners of their creeds; banners of their 
desires; banners of their countries; but not a single flag of 
our country—your country and mine, sir—curs—and theirs! 
The country that has rescued them and given them hope; 
the country that shields them; the country in which they 
live! They had all flags but that to which they owe the most ! 
May heaven help us if we are come to this! In those lands 
whence they came it wouldn't be tolerated for more than the 
time of a cannon shot.” 

I laughed. With the astounding tolerance of stupid 
conceit and blind foresight, | thought him a fine old fool. 
You see, I was like you, maybe, unaware of the prodigious, 
terrifying, underlying potentialities that were embodied in a 
parade in my street, or your street, of men who had not 
learned the reverence due to our flag. But the fine old fool, 
the man who regarded himself as one of the reserves waiting 
for his country’s call, saw farther than I, although his eyes 
were grown old and wearied since those days when he had 
looked through the cloudy murk of battle for the rallying 
point of a slashed banner. It was I who was the fool! But 
I laughingly tried to calm him, and finally he went out. 

As I have said, I had prospered. It was I who had inherited 
those waterfalls and that stretch of river which made of 
Greyville the place that is now so widely marked on the map. 
I have to tell this that my own part in my apology may be 
understood. I was rich. 


ELL, it may have been a month after the parade that 

the Colonel came to me with a harebrained proposal. 
I was very busy on a rather trying cause in the supreme 
court, and may have been a trifle curt. 

“You own the old Triumph Skating Rink, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

{ admitted, with a twinge of remorse, that I did. I had 
taken it on the foreclosure of a mortgage, and it had re- 
mained untenanted. I hoped he was not going to commit the 
folly of trying to revive it. 

‘‘Well, I need it,’’ he said, leaning forward to stare at me 
closer. ‘‘I need it for purposes whose meaning you have 
neglected since you became one of the wealthy men of 
Greyville. I want to use it for our country. My friend, 
I’ve found the way to come out of the reserve; I’ve found 
something [I can do, something to earn my right still to call 
myself an American!” 

Suddenly | remembered the times when there was nothing 
in Greyville but the long, shady street, and the only building 

a 


‘Tine Man 


oa |V ERY eye in the village was alert to catch 

fj\\ the first glimpse of him, There was only 
one street in the village and it formed part 
of the road that led from the station to the 
manor house, so he was bound to come that 
way. There was another station just be- 
yond the manor house, but only slow 
trains stopped there, and the telegram that 
had been sent to the butler said he was 

| coming by the express. 

It was a romance in its way. The manor house and the 
estate had been sold twenty years before, and he, the last of 
the family that had lived there for centuries, had gone abroad 
either to hide his poverty or to find a way to end it. 

It was only a few months since the great news came. He 
had made a fortune and had bought back the old house. 
It had been sold several times since he went away, for, 
although it was the sort of house that appealed to a city man 
who had made money and wanted to imagine himself the 
head of a county family, it was also the most uncomfortable 
place to live in that could be imagined, and the various 
owners had been glad to move to more cheerful quarters 
where there was a better train service, even if there was less 
heraldry. To him it was different; it was Home. 

His reappearance had been the sole topic of village gossip 
since the news came that he was on his way, and anecdotes 
of his youth had been conjured up from the dim memories 
and vivid imaginations of the older folk who had known him 
and his father before him. 














gore in the afternoon, when the shadows were falling, he 
came. They had expected him to go tearing through the 
village street in a big motor car, as befitted his wealth and 
position; but he came on foot and alone; evidently he had pre- 
ferred to walk along the well-remembered road. He had left 
the place a young man in the early twenties; he was now in 
the early forties, but his hair was gray and he looked well 
over fifty; evidently making a fortune ages a man, even 
abroad. In spite of the change, all those who had known 
him recognized him at once. As he walked through the 
village street he was seen to take notice of all the houses 
and landmarks he had known in the old days. Two or 
three men who were in the street raised their hats and 
wished him good evening, and he returned the salutation 
with the same good-humored smile they remembered of 
old. Evidently making a fortune had not soured him. 
When he reached the place where the houses ended 
and the hedges began again, he stopped and looked 


that wasn’t old and gray was the brick schoolhouse. The 
Colonel was a big man then, the most important in our vil- 
lage, whose pronouncements, as we discussed politics or state 
on our store benches, were always given respectful hearing. 
I felt rather mean. ‘‘What do you wish it for, Colonel?” I 
asked, a trifle ashamed of my stiff attitude. 

“To organize a Boy Scout company here,’”’ he answered — 
and nothing but the seriousness of his tone restrained my 
laugh—‘‘ to make a club and barracks for them. You see, I’m 
not sure that we can teach their fathers that thing which 
comes to you and me naturally—the respect for the flag. 
So we must begin to teach those fathers’ sons. Bill,’’ he said, 
reverting to the old familiar nickname, and speaking almost 
desperately in the face of my evident objections, ‘‘it’s the 
only work I can do to earn all that my country has given me. 
A man’s days of usefulness are limited. Therefore, if he does 
his part he must utilize them all. I’ve not a long time more 
to wait—on the reserve list —and it seems to me I’ve found 
a way todo my part. I wish to make a few Americans out of 
the material that lies fallow beneath my eyes.” 


CAN’T tell to this day what there was in the Colonel’s 

voice that wrenched me, that twisted something dormant 
in my heart. All I know is that I jerked open the big mahog- 
any desk that had replaced the old pine table on which | 
began practice in Greyville and took from it a blank lease 
form. I filled it out for fifty years, at a dolk.r a year consider- 
ation, to become the leasehold of the Boy Scouts, walked out 
into my second office, had my notary attest it, two clerks 
witness my signature and returned to hand it to the Colonel. 

It took him some time to grasp its meaning; but I was 
repaid for my paltry sacrifice by the fact that he actually 
couldn’t voice his gratitude. 

I went the limit at last; I could afford it. ‘‘Colonel,’’ I 
said, ‘‘it will give me a lot of pleasure to pay for fixing up the 
club headquarters for those lads you propose to interest. 
I never did buy a gymnasium and put up toy rifle ranges, and 
all that sort of stuff; but, if it will make you any happier, I 
think I’d like to put those in myself, provided of course you 
don’t let anyone know that I’ve been such a chump.” 

He smiled at me queerly, came over and snook hands, 
holding mine in his for an embarrassing length of time and 
staring at me with a sort of approval; then, without another 
word, he passed out. I didn’t appreciate it then, but I had 
done him the first, last and only big favor the Colonel ever 
permitted. 

Well, the old fellow did seem to have a way with the 
boys. People used to ridicule them, these sons of foreign- 
ers, these lads with growing minds—young saplings being 
bent by the wind of the fine old fool’s flame to his desire. 
We got accustomed to them after a time; but we couldn’t 
check the smile invoked by the sight of the Colonel bravely 
wearing a Boy Scout costume and parading at the head of 
his ever-increasing band. It did seem ridiculous for him, a 
man who had used a sword when the destinies of the nation 
were at stake, to be carrying a wooden staff at the head 
of an army of boys, and the worst of it was that the old 
chap refused to see the discrepancy, but, instead, appeared 
very proud of his accomplishment. He became more miii- 
tary than ever, and the boys seemed to like it. When- 
ever he appeared at their head he marched bravely; with 





attentively at the last house. It was the only thing in the 


village that had not been there when he was a boy. It had 
been built to look old, with plenty of gables, and ivy carefully 
trained over the walls, and it gave one the same unpleasant 
impression as antique furniture which has been unskillfully 
worm-eaten. 

He stopped a man who was passing and asked him how 
long it had been built. ‘‘About twelve years, sir,’ said 
the man. 

“T thought so. [ knew it could not be twenty years old,” 
he said, and went his way along the road that led to the 
manor house. 

Soon after, two men who had been working in the fields 
came in and reported that they had seen him leaning on a 
gate, taking a long look at the house. That was the last any- 
body ever saw of him. : 

As soon as he was out of sight everybody came out from 
their houses and talked about him. It was a godsend in that 
village to have something to talk about, and they made the 
most of it. 

An hour later they had something to talk about that has 
lasted them from that day to this. A man on horseback went 
clattering through the street with a telegram for the manor 
house. On his way back he stopped at the inn, according to 
custom, to tell them what the telegram was about. Usually 
the telegrams he carried were either inexplicable or uninter- 
esting, but this one was different. It was for the butler, and 
it informed him that the master of the house had been taken 
ill in the city that afternoon and was now lying dead in the 
hotel where he had been staying since he landed. 





service, and service had been granted him; he 
was blowing the spark of youth to the flame of 
patriotism; he was inscribing with steel on the recording 
slate of youth the ineradicable message that he had learned 
to his heart’s core and was now transmitting, with all its 
potent eloquence, to the plastic, pliable mind of youth. To 
us blind ones he was an old, old man with a fervent mind, 
imbued with an ideal, marching at the head of a column of 
boys, grotesque in that uniform he had adopted, the uniform 
of a lot of boys. We felt sorry for him; but the boys under- 
stood him. We laughed; but they loved him. 


ND, indeed, some of us felt something else on the next 
Labor Day when we saw, at the very tag end of the street 
parade, the Boy Scouts come swinging silently, briskly along 
the street, with their eyes fixed on the flag that the fine old 
fool had ordered to be carried in the lead, and that he had 
taught them to revere. To me it was something of a revela- 
tion. I began to discern—but dimly—that behind him there 
was something magnificent, after all. I revered him on that 
day when I turned from my window, alone, and recalled his 
past indignation. He had put our flag into the parade, which 
was at least a step toward his ideal. 

Nearly all the foreign-born citizens in Greyville, having 
the natural social instinct that does no discredit whatever 
to men of one tongue who find themselves together in a 
new land, formed social organizations. The Italians had a 
Garibaldi society; the French had a social debating club; 
the Austro-Hungarians a Sdngerbund; and the Prussians 
formed a Schiitzengilde, and rented a field from me on which 
they erected a big, flimsy clubhouse with bowling alleys, and 
laid out rifle ranges. They were very proud of their club, 
The president, a veteran of the Franco-Prussian War, hada 
little pet cannon of the vintage of 1870, that he had im- 
ported from the Fatherland in 1912, and that was, with 
much ceremony, installed at the foot of the flagstaff. 

The field was on a level plateau at the outskirts of, and 
above, the old town, and the soil was very fertile. Before 
long some Italians—thrifty, frugal, industrious, and loving 
all those plants that spring from the soil—bought or rented 
little patches of ground adjoining my field and thereon 
created gardens. Others of foreign birth followed this 
example, and | remember how I used to enjoy strolling out 
there to see beneath the sunset glow the vivid colors of 
flowers and vegetables, the result of that friendly competition 
in which such expert gardeners delight. 

The quaint little huts, some amazingly embellished, 
betrayed the extent of their pride. There were dozens of 
these, surrounded by trim hedges or picket fences. Across 
hedge or fence | have heard a Frenchman arguing volubly 
with a German over the superiority of a cabbage plant, while 
only a few steps away an Italian gave sage advice concerning 
pines or flowers to a listening Austrian. 


TTSHEN came the month and year that must go down into 

history as accursed—August, 1914—and by October the 
gardeners no longer spoke cheery salutations across hedge 
and fence, but exchanged bitter taunts and scowls. It was 
as if all the friendly impulses of those fellow citizens of ours, 
fellow owners in this land of ours, fellow dictators and partici- 
pants in this Government of ours, had been killed by the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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the Road 


After the first horror of it was over, they talked about it 
with bated breath. They wanted no explanation, for every- 
thing was clear to them. He had journeyed from the other 
side of the earth to see the home of his childhood again, 
and death had tried to trip him up on the last lap. But his 
love for the old home was stronger than death, and his spirit 
had walked along the well-remembered lanes and through 
the village to the only spot near the highroad from which, as 
he well knew, he could get a clear view of the house. And he 
had not only noticed but spoken about the only thing that 
had not been there when he went away in his youth. 

They were careless as a rule in the village about bolting 
doors and windows at night, for there was little fear of 
intruders. But on that night every door and window was 
shut and fastened with special care and no one ventured out- 
doors after dark—a thing that had never happened before 
‘within the memory of man. 


N THE same evening, in the little town half a dozen miles 

away, a man hurried from the station to the hotel, washed 
and changed his dusty clothes rapidly, and then joined his 
wife and daughter in their private room where dinner was 
waiting. 

“Sorry to be late,” he said, ‘‘but I walked farther than I 
intended and thought I should save time if I went on to the 
next station and came back by train. That was a mistake, 
because hardly any trains stop there. But Iam glad I went. 
It was a most enjoyable walk, and just before it got dark I 
came upon a typical old village with a manor house half a 
mile beyond it. It is one of the most restful places | have 
ever seen—not a thing in it less than a hundred years old 
except the people—yes, there was! Some miserable idiot has 
built a house there and tried to make it look old-fashioned to 
match the rest of the place. I never saw such a frightful 
thing in my life; it was as much out of place as a comic song 
in a cathedral. I asked one of the natives how long it had 
been built, and he told me about a dozen years; [| knew 1 
wasn’t really old. But the manor house is the real 
thing. I found a gate where there was a good view Ol 
it from the road, and I rested there for ten minutes and 
admired it. The sight of it did me good, for it brought 
back all the old family legends and Christmas ghost 
stories I have ever read. If we weren't leaving early 
to-morrow I would drive you over to see the place. It's 
the surest thing in this world that there’s a family trag- 
edy connected with that house, and a family ghost too; 
it’s just the sort of place that couldn’t be complete 
without a ghost.”’ 
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lo seized by a United States Secret Service looking communication, the most dangerous kinds _ state’s evidence against other plotters. He was 
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— subsequent operation for appendicitis the censor recipient under observation. Then secret search frank. It is suspected that he invented a secret 
—— has not revealed; and the immediate inference of | or sudden seizure may discover the code and the | code made up of numbers for letters, which he in- 
ext peers the casual reader would be that the destroyed key; and even then it is wise to let the messages — serted in the cork of a bottle of wine which he sent 
eet sheets contained some information valuable tothe keep coming; for, with knowledge of what they out toa friend, pretending he wanted it exchanged 
ong Government; but the chances are that the paper mean, much that is dangerous may be learned. for another kind of wine. 
old had something much more valuable than mere It may be said that right now— May fifth—such He borrowed a great many books from friends, 
lad facts about this or that episode. messages are being sent into the United States; outside, which the authorities were glad to let pass 
‘la- == If facts exist, anybody has a chance to discover and the Government is not stopping them. It is in the hope of some clew which would enable them 
ere = them; but the thing that is ten times more valu- encouraging them to continue; and, if not unwise to catch conspirators. With numbers for letters 
hat able than any mere fact is the key to all secrets— to reveal the details, the story might be told of one — and changes each day for the letters to be used, it 
his the secret cipher that unlocks the code, the key — of the most ingenious methods of getting messages would not be difficult for a prisoner to keep up an 
ach that releases the spring and lets all the secrets out; into the United States from sea raiders or subma- —_ active correspondence with his government. 
for, contrary to general thought, a cipher and a __ rines ever devised by a human mind, which was 
ing code are not the same thing. Also, utterly contrary — intercepted by United States Secret Service men. How the Bible and Books are Used 
ver : to general opinion, codes are not easily deciphered. 
na In fact, during the last year of the war, such ingen- Signals and Codes That Tell Where to Fire U IS not surprising that the Bible and Shakspere 
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and aids mies outside the country to enemies inside the clouds and human ‘‘monsters”’ deep in the sea. for such another phrase as those that ‘walk 
ore Yer, j country; but unless they have first the code, then There are invisible inks with which whole letters | wisely shall be delivered.’’ All that would be nec- 
Ing wan the cipher to unlock the code, then the days of the — can be written on the palms of the hands, on the — essary in the first place for the code would be a 
ted os : week in which each cipher holds good, they will — soles of the feet, on a man’s back. Signals, codes certain number opposite a certain verse of scrip- 
con be powerless to find out the import of the message. — and ciphers have become matters of lifeand death. | ture. Afterward every newspaper or current novel 
this A good example of this occurred early in the war, The Allies’ worst defeats early in the war re- — sent in and out could be the invisible bearer of an 
out soon after the British censorship was established — sulted in part from enemies disguised within the active and full correspondence. 
of ( over the cable. Messages were going from a cer- _ lines giving flashlight signals at night, smoke. sig- Almost invisible markings, a leaf turned down 
ion Se tain quarter in England to a certain address in nals in the day, to tell the Teutons where to range ona certain page, a thumb-nail pressure beneath a | 
Mg America, which might be suspected not to be as _ their big guns. While the Allies were still wonder- —_ figure—any of these devices would direct attention | 
ed, innocent as they seemed. That is, the Intelligence ing at the accuracy of the enemy’s range, sign tothe verse meant. Ifthe authorities did not have 
5 Ol Service had reason to suspect both sender and language plain as day—could the Allies but read = “the key’? no power could decipher whether a 
LOSS recipient; but it could detect nothing wrong inthe it—was directing Fritz exactly where to fire. crinkle in a newspaper was chance or design. 
bly if inessages. They related to ‘‘father’s’’ declining Sometimes it was a flash froma stable loft. Some- 
hile health. Finally a message went out: ‘Father times it was a camp smoke or a heliograph. How Invisible Ink is Used 
Ing dead.”’ The censor at the London end of the cable I 
took his pencil and thought a moment. Then he A Typical Spy Letter and its Real Contents TTEMPTS to put messages across on the 
wrote Father deceased,’ and let the message soles of boots, between lining and leather, in 
nto Ae, pass. Promptly the question came back: ‘Is My dear Felloi fam posting you interest on mort women’s hair pads, even in “ plumpers”’ for cheeks, 
the o father dead or deceased ?”’ It didn’t require prool gage. We appreciate your generous help. Next year we were frequent in the early days of the war; but | | 
dg to know that “father” wasa “blind” and that the = ™#Y TePay you mor Write often. We are anxious for doubt if they are very much attempted to-day. | 
news of you Do not abuse Unck confidence in you. . f oo 
was os censor’s change of one word had queered the key. your loving friend. 5 loo many cases were detected. In 1916 the use of | 
urs, - ‘i : ; invisible ink was universal. Seemingly open, frank, 
ici Wien “Declink Moths” Means “Submarine” That war A typical Py letter in the early days friendly letters passed the censor. Written be- 
the : of the present war, from an Intelligence Bureau in neath the apparent lines would be the real letter, 
eg ERHAPS one of the best-known devices to serlin. Its real contents read: perhaps in code and in invisible ink. This ink is 
“A = queer a cipher or key is in the use of the num- Dear Sir: Anclosed your salary for the year. Your invisible on paper. Warmed, the writing turns 
= bers. The enemy may have your code book of — work is satisfactory. Next year we may raise your pay. blue. Dampened, it becomes invisible again. | 
numbers. Good; but he can't possibly know that Send more reports. We wish to know your movements. — There are other invisible inks for writing on the 
you are to add one to the numbers on Mondays, Do not betray your real character to (some tool). human body; but recently any traveler under 
subtract two on Tuesdays, multiply by three But that type of letter can be fairly easily guessed suspicion has been promptly given achemical bath. 
on Wednesdays, divide by four on Thursdays, add out if suspicion fall on sender or recipient. To stop the use of invisible ink in letters and on | 
five on Fridays, place two noughts to the right on margins of newspapers, it would be necessary for 
= 2S == Saturdays, and try some other trick for Sundays. The Terrible Message Under a Picture the censors to treat an entire mail bag chemically. 
= = This is the “blind” or “key.” | 
it it 2 — [ am not permitted to give the exact case, but I N' YT all messages running the gantlet of the The Message Over the Telephone 
ry 2 i shall give an imaginary one: In the summer of LN censor are of a hostile nature. Often the mes- | 
her ; : 1915 it was planned to send two hostile submarines — sages are from friends in one country to friends IPHERS, ‘‘ keys,” codes and “blinds”’ are used | 
ain, to the coast of Maine. For some reason the plan — in another—from Polish prisoners in Prussia to in all cables and telegrams. In telephone mes- | 
his was changed; and submarines really came over — Polish relatives in the United States, for example, sages of import in war the words used usually 
virit on a friendly visit in 1916—and were welcomed — or from Germans in Prussia to Germans in Amer- — mean something far different from that which they 
ugh with open acclaim in Baltimore and Newport. ica. A few weeks ago a young girl in New York © say. or instance, it was brought out in one of the | 
|, as We'll suppose the exact information desired to State received a letter froma relative in Germany. — recent New Y ork trials of foreign conspirators that | 
1 he be conveyed to plotters on this side was: “Sub- The letter was full of details of the good fortunes — the head of one foreign secret service would tele- 
hat marine off Maine August ten.” The code used — of the war, the courage of the soldiers, the well- | phone from the Battery in New York: ‘‘ Meet me 
said something like this—at least, the widow of an — being of the people and the wisdom of the Kaiser. | in the Bronx in five minutes.” 
ing American army officer, who had worked her way ‘I inclose you,’’ wrote the letter, ‘the latest public Now, one cannot go from the Battery to the 
r of into the confidence of the plotters on this side, — print of the Emperor.” The picture was a cheap 3ronx inside of three-quarters of an hour; but it 
was repeated it thus: ‘‘ Darling mother arrive August lithograph pasted on one sheet of the letter. Un- — was learned that “ Bronx”’ on the telephone meant 
yut- ten.”” But, using numbers, the message would be — suspecting, the reader was carefully tearing the a point just across the river in Brooklyn. An oper- 
fore disguised: ‘‘Six—seven—five—four—ten.”’ picture off the sheet, when a faint penciling was ator might report what messages were heard over 
But suppose the message was sent out on a descried beneath the picture. The penciled words — the phone; but when public telephones in much- | 
f' Tuesday —two was to be subtracted and the mes- were ‘‘We are starving.”” The main body of the — frequented places were used, it was impossible | 
liles zl sage would really go out: ‘‘ Eight—nine—seven letter had been written to get it‘ past the censor. to trace who had done the telephoning. | 
hed iY six—twelve.”’ Only the recipient with the “blind’’ The one fact in it was concealed in the terrible | 
his g | to subtract two, and the cipher to put the figures — words beneath the cheap lithograph. How the Wireless is Used 
was Z into words, and the code to translate ‘darling yee . 
“G mother” into ‘‘submarine’”’ would be any the When a Spy is Put Into Prison Hk most insidious dangers from enemies out- 
in I S i wiser for reading the message. It was probably a side communicating with enemies inside have 
the Za combination of code, cipher and key that the pris- HE most dexterous, or rather ambidexterous, come from wireless. Consider: There are in the 
ike, t oy oner swallowed when he ate the tissue paper. of all code language is resorted to when a spy United States within a radius of New York seven 
ent. LS ff imprisoned tries to get information out to his thousand stations; in all the country, professional 
‘k I Aa || Dangerous Messages That are Allowed to Go friends. For instance, Fay, the bomb plotter, who and amateur, there are twenty thousand sending 
ns 4 | was serving a term in Atlanta, got word out tohis — stations. But how many receiving stations there 
ave 1 TTRHAT is why, ona declaration of a state of war friends and so escaped to Mexico. The details of | are no one knows. It is the duty of everyone to 
old 4 h existing, it became necessary to forbid the de- that escape the Government has not yet given — report at once to the Government all receiving and 
has livery of messages in code or cipher, and a whole — out; but there are many ways in which prisoners, — sending stations. The Government has ordered the 
| to staff of women was taken on by the Navy officer — especially prisoners of war, who enjoy some degree 
tful in charge of cable censorship at New York to © of liberty, can circumvent keepers. CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 
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The Story of 


Vv 


JOOKING at Charlotte’s Three Great Sums 
| from one point of view, you will probably 
agree that they had a stupendous quality 
inthem. She was plain, and yet she had 
made up her mind that everybody who 
knew her should like her. 

|| She lived in a practically deserted vil- 
|lage, eight miles away from the nearest 
| town or station, and yet she had resolved 

-) to be famous. 

And finally she was poor, her only income being the twenty- 
five dollars a month which she received for teaching the 
school at Marlin Mills—and yet she had determined to 
marry one of the handsomest and richest young men in the 
whole United States— whoever and wherever he might be! 

But for all the stupendous nature of the Three Great Sums 
which she had set herself, they also had in them that mag- 
nificent quality of simplicity stupendous simplicity, if you 
like— which might be said to be the spirit of America. Indeed, 
in an allegorical way of speaking, Charlotte’s story is a story 
of the spirit of American womanhood, daring in its ideals, 
regarding no ambition too high to be realized, and building 
up, step by step, a beacon light which yet may illumine the 
world. 

For two years after organizing her Marlin Mills Golf Asso- 
ciation (with its total membership of one!) Charlotte prac- 
ticed, and worked, and studied with a single end in view. 
She sent for all the golf books she could find, subscribed to a 
golf magazine, memorized the records, studied the diagrams 
of the leading links, discovered there was a golf course near 
New London, became a nonresident member (which required 
the help of Judge Darbieand Mr. Chapman), went down there 
on Saturday mornings as often as she could afford it, made 
the club professional like her by that reasonable, rational 
method of liking him first, and secured his advice on the 
many points where she felt herself weak. 

‘“My conscience!” he exclaimed one morning, after he had 
watched her play a particularly difficult shot. ‘‘ Where did 
ye learn that now, | wonder?” 





UT if he had seen her at home, driving the ball around the 

old Marlin farm, he wouldn’t have wondered. Or if he had 
seen her playing golf along the country lanes and over the 
fields on her way to school and back, attended by her Seven 
Faithful Caddies, he wouldn’t have wondered either! Such 
hazards she had to play! Such shots she had to make! 
Stone walls had to be considered, ruts, swamps, patches 
of poison ivy, brush fields, Miss Hawley’s geese and Bates’ 
bull—oh, something like practice —and practical practice 
and merry practice too—with Billy Bates shouting “‘ Jim’ny 
Christmas!" every time she made a good drive, and exclaim 
ing ‘‘ Plop!”’ every time the ball rolled into the hole. 

Some days the grass would be wet and Charlotte would 
say to herself, even as you or | might have done: “I'll take 
a rest to-day. No use getting my feet wet.’’ But then the 
thought would come to her: ‘Suppose the grass is wet on 
the day of the championship!’” And a few minutes lates 
you would have found her out in the orchard, driving the 
ball around among the trees and getting up such an appetite 
for breakfast ! 

Or some days she wouldn’t be feeling up to the mark, and 
then she would say to herself, even as you or I might have 
done: ‘‘I guess I'll take a rest to-day. No use making myself 
sick.’’ And then would come the answering thought: ‘ But 
suppose you feel this way on the day of the championship ? 
You've got to be ready for anything!’’ Then out she'd go 
and “fight it off’’ till her cheeks glowed with that satisfac- 
tion which comes from work well done, and her eyes were 
bright with the victory of the spirit which never says ‘Oh, 
lL cant!” 


F. hwe. the first burst of wonder, her golf was taken as a 
matter of course in the village. Nay, more: it was openly 
defended. ‘‘A girl of that age hasto have suthin’ to put her 
mind on,” said old Dame Johnson one afternoon, nodding 
her head with the wisdom of her seventy-five years. “And 
me, I’d ruther see her traipsin’ around after that little white 
ball than running around after some wuthless young fellow 
who'd marry her out of hand and move her away afore you 
could say ‘Jack Robinson !’”’ 

“She don't have to run after the young fellows,’’ said the 
coquettish Miss Hawley, holding out her ear trumpet. ‘The 
young fellows are running after her.”’ 

‘Pook! You mean that young spark from Penfield?” 

“Yes, him. I see himaround in hiscar again thisafternoon.”’ 

““Don’t you worry about him. I see Charlotte talking to 
him the other day—and the stiff way she was holding her 
back! I tell you right now, he might as well stay home and 
save his gaso-leen.”’ 

In this spirited manner the village gossiped about young 
Doctor Kennedy, and if the old dame could have seen 
him at that moment her opinion of his chances would have 
gone down lower yet. Charlotte had been practicing dif- 
ficult shots in the old gravel pit when Neil’s car stopped. 

‘Hello, Charlotte!’’ he cheerfully cried. 

She gave him a glance which seemed to say ‘‘ What ? 
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her mind, and have lifted the veil of modesty which you 
would have found there, you would have come to one of those 
secret places which all of us keep hidden in the depths of our 
consciousness—and in that secret place of Charlotte’s mind 
you would have found this unphrased thought burning ever 
so brightly, ever so impishly: ‘I’m going to pretend he’s a 
millionaire —and practice on him!”’ 

“Don’t you want to take the children home in your car?”’ 

Fourteen bright eyes turned upon the young physician, 
and the fire of hope flared high in seven young hearts. 

“I'd rather take you home,” he bluntly replied. 

Charlotte tried that difficult shot again. ‘‘ You can come 
back for me,’’ she said. 

Whereupon he beckoned the Faithful Seven with enthusi- 
asm, and with enthusiasm they tumbled down into the pit and 
charged upon the car. How they stowed themselves in that 
single-seated runabout can better be imagined than described. 
All you could see were seven excited children, and the doctor’s 


head, and a suggestion of wheels. And when the Little 
Rattler started off, instead of its customary clashing and 


gnashing of gears, its rackety clatter of fenders and hood, 
all you could hear were the Seven Faithful Ones who were 
having the first car ride of their young lives and were finding 
it filled with the most exquisite emotions. 


OMPARED to this loud departure, it didn’t seem like the 

same Little Rattler which came back twenty minutes later 
and quietly waited, its door open, for Charlotte to take her 
place. 

“Where shall we go?” asked Neil. 

“T thought you were going to take me home,” said Char- 
lotte, looking at him with her deeply expressive eyes. 

“Oh, | can always take you home. But where shall we go 
first ?”’ 

Charlotte considered for a moment and then her weakness 
for sunsets prevailed. ‘‘Suppose we take this road to the top 
of the hill,” she said. ‘‘There’s a beautiful view from there.” 

As though it heard her, the Little Rattler at once roared 
forward and began to storm up the hill. 

“You know, it won’t always be like this,’’ said Neil. ‘‘A 
doctor has to go slow the first year, but it won’t be long now 
before I'll be making a good living. Say! 
my pill box?” 

Written down, it looks like a prosaic question, but you 
would have been surprised at the sentiment which the young 
physician managed to crowd into it. 

‘“N-no,” said Charlotte. 

“T’ll show it to you as soon as we get to the top.” 

Saying so, he stole a glance at her, and at the same time 
(covertly studying him) she happened to be stealing a glance 
at him. The next moment Charlotte was staring straight 
ahead; but the young physician wasn’t ! 

“You know, I don’t expect to be a country doctor all my 
life,” he continued. ‘‘Some day I’m going to New York and 
take a post-graduate course in surgery, and keep working 
and studying till I get to be one of the best-known surgeons 
in the country. You’d be surprised how much those fellows 
make out of a single operation. Why,someof’em won't look 
at anything less than a thousand dollars!” 


Did you ever see 


HEY had reached the top of the hill, and, as it wasn’t yet 
time for the sunset, Charlotte looked at the pill box with 
its ingenious rows of vials and multicolored pellets. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful!” she said, glancing at him with her 
deeply expressive eyes. 

She looked back at the vials and noticed that his hand 
trembled as it moved over them, and his voice trembled, too, 
as hands and voices have trembled since time immemorial 
when young men have felt their time is growing short. 

In the west the sun had fallen below the horizon and the 
magic glow of the sunset fell on the valley below, which 
waited, hushed and expectant, for the greater glory of color to 
come. As Neil weni on talking, it seemed to Charlotte that 
her heart had never been so full, that she had never been so 
near to understanding the Greatest Sum of All--that Sum 
which starts in the sunset and which never, never ends. 

It was Neil’s voice which broke the spell: ‘‘And when 
I’m getting, say, twenty-five a week, sure, you can quit this 
school-teaching and we'll get marrie d, and rent that house of 
Doctor Baldwin’s, furnished 

“Oh!” gasped Charlotte. 
mustn’t!’’ 

‘Why not ?”’ he gently demanded, trying to find her hand. 

In the panic which fell upon her, Charlotte’s thoughts 
rallied around her favorite formula: ‘‘ I’ve got to be smart !”’ 
Instinctively feeling that flight was the only way to safety, 
she jumped out of the car and pulled her golf clubs after 
her. “Oh, Neil, I can’t!’’ she said. ‘‘You don’t under- 
stand! I—I’ll take a short cut through the fields and you'll 
be home all the sooner. Good-by.”’ 


“‘No, no, Neil! Stop! You 


the Promised Land 


She was over the wall before he realized what she was 
doing and had disappeared among the birches. Then, too 
late, he followed after and found himself lost in the brush, 

“Oh, Charlotte!”’ he cried. 

Sut no voice answered. He heard a noise among the leaves, 
and, hurrying toward it, he found it wasa flock of quail which 
had been settling for the night. 

‘Oh, Charlotte!” he cried again. 

But no voice answered him. Sadly, lonesomely, then, he 
returned to the Little Rattler and, when he glanc ed at it 
from over the wall, he saw that it had taken upon itself q 
strange, blurred appearance as though he were looking at jt 
through a pane of rain-swept glass. 


VI 


HARLOTTE hurried down to the open fields below, 
vaguely frightened at the pounding of her heart, vaguely 
angry with herself because she felt that way. ‘As though 
I’d drop my plans for him!’ she thought. ‘* Would he drop 
his for me?”’ 
She came to the open fields, but hesitated to cross them 
for fear that Neil might be watching and would follow. “| 
wonder if he’s calling yet,’’ she smiled half wistfully, half 
defiantly; and, still smiling, she bent her head and listened. 
Presently from the road she heard the noise of the Little 
Rattler, clattering down the hill. She pictured Neil at the 
wheel, lonely, disappointed, sadiy going down the hill which 
he had mounted with such high hopes. 

‘I don’t care!’’ she thought, tossing her head. “People 
have to be smart and think of themselves if they want to 
get on in the world. He was thinking of himself when he 
asked me, and I[ was thinking of: myself when I ran away, 

All the same, I’m glad I didn’t have to practice on him, 
It was a horrid idea, and I’m glad I didn’t have to. And I’ve 
found that a man can love me if he likes me—yes, homely as 
! am —and that’s an awful lot to know.’ 

It was knowledge, indeed, that gave her a deeper hold on 
life. Even as she swung down the fields to the farm, the re 
seemed to be a greater sense of assurance in her poise, a 
prouder tilt to the angle of her chin; and in the next few 
weeks the Faithful Seven might have seen greater depths of 
tenderness in her eyes, especially when she turned to answer 
a question after looking through the window at the blue sky 
whic h hung over the old Marlin elms outside. 

“T’m glad he hasn't come back,’ said Charlotte the day 
after school had closed for the summer. From which you 
can see that she must have been thinking of Neil, particu- 
larly as she was practicing difficult shots in the gravel pit. 

‘To-morrow [ll go and have my name entered for the 
Woman’s Tournament, and after that, of course, I shan’t be 
able to think of anything else, 


N EXT morning she went down to the 
Club where, as you know, she 

with Mr. Ogilvie, the professional. 
with Neil had given an added assurance to her playing as well, 
but whatever it was, after she had gone around the course 
twice with Mr. Ogilvie, he not only opened his eyes in the 
widest amazement, but he also said: ‘‘ Will ye come to the 
clubhouse a few minutes, Miss Marlin? I want to introduce 
you to our president and have a few words wi’ him.” 

He left her in a chair on the veranda and went inside to 
find Mr. Phair, the president. Although Charlotte had never 
seen him, she had read of him often; and presently, when the 
sound of two voices came through an open window, one of 
them belonging to Mr. Ogilvie, it didn’t require much effort 
to deduce that the other belonged to Mr. Phair. 

‘““T tell ye, sir,” said Mr. Ogilvie, ‘‘ I’ve coached her till 
she’s a wonder. ‘The first time around I played easy, being 
unsuspicious, and she beat me. The second time I played as 
canny as I could, but she beat me just the same!” 


New London Golf 
was already good friends 
Perhaps her adventure 


““(sood for the home talent !’’ laughed Mr. Phair. “ Yes, 
I'd like to meet this prodigy of yours.”’ 
They found Charlotte on a corner of the veranda, looking 


“You live near New London?’ Mr. 
Phair asked her, when they had chatted for a time. 

“No,” said Charlotte, “I live at Marlin Mills.” 

‘“Where’s that ?”’ 

“In the northeast corner of the state, ‘the wild part of 
Connecticut !’’’ she smiled. And then in an honest desire to 
play fair with this twinkling-eyed, gray-haired gentleman, 
she quietly added: “I’m the school-teacher up there.” 

““No!”’ he cried in delight. 

“Oh, but I am,” said Charlotte, and watched to see how 
he would take it. ‘Perhaps he won’t like me,’’ she thought, 
‘“‘now he knows I’m not rich. Perhaps he’ll change his tone,” 
she thought, ‘‘now he knows I’m a school-teacher.” 


out over the Sound. 


UT Charlotte needn’t have worried. For one reason, Mr. 
Phair was an American gentleman, which is as far as any- 
one can get from being snobbish. And, for another reason, he 
had made his own millions and had made them honestly; 
that is to say, he had the gift of imagination and knew how 
to carry a plan out well. The golf course, the huge hotel, 
whose roof could be seen above the trees, the concrete 





You here again?’’ And turning back to her practice 
she remarked in the cold tone of formality: ‘‘ How do 
you do, Neil?” 

‘‘Just happened to be passing,’’ he 
course I couldn’t help stopping.” 

Festooned around the edge of the pit were the Seven 
Faithful Ones, their fourteen eyes gravely watching, 
their fourteen ears gravely listening. Charlotte went 
on trying her difficult shots, and a naughty, yes, a 
wicked thought gradually took shape in her mind, as 
wicked thoughts have taken shape since time imme- 
morial. 


said. ‘‘And 


“I practiced how to make people like me,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘because that was my First Sum. And I’m 
practicing this because of my Second Sum. But 


” 


there’s one thing I’ve never practiced yet — 

She checked her thoughts and blushe fc ceuenadiualy 
those fourteen eyes regarding her gravely from the 
edge of the pit. ‘I don’t care,” she thought, flying to 
her own defense; ‘‘he’s got no right to come around 
bothering me like this.” ‘ | 

And though, even then, she wouldn't put her thought | 
into words, if you could have looked deep down into | 





IF YOU WILL DO WITH ONE 
POUND OF 35-CENT CANDY LESS 


each week for one year you can buy for 
the $18.20: 


5 Pounds of white flour 

5 Pounds of whole-wheat flour 
10 Pounds of sugar 

3 Pounds of oatmeal 

4 Pounds of peanuts 

4 Pounds of white beans 

8 Pounds of coffee 

5 Pounds of veal 

6 Pounds of beefsteak 


4 Pounds of cornstarch 
6 Pounds of ham 
Pounds of cheese 
4 Pounds of SS. 
3 Gallons of molasse 
16 Pounds of rice 


food for one pound 
of candy a week less. 


85 Pounds and 3 gallons of 


road which wound along the shore for ten miles be- 
tween a double line of maples, the cottages, the model 
farm—all these were the fruits of Mr. P hair’ s genius. 

‘My dear young lady!”’ he delightedly cried again, 
“if you can only win! But where have you been 
practicing ?”’ 

‘Upat the farm. The fields are much like the links 
here—all hills and hollows.” - 

A deep content had fallen over her. ‘‘ He likes me, 
she thought, ‘‘even if | ama school-teacher. He likes 
me even if lam poor and homely.’ She straightway 
fell to liking Mr. Phair with all her might and main, 
and when they parted half an hour later it was like 4 
parting of old friends. 

‘I shall send your name in to-night,”’ he said. ~ And 
if you can bring the che impionship to New L ondon 
well, you wait and see what happens to you! 

That happened i in July, and the tournament bega" 
on the sixteenth of August. There were forty-seven 
entries that year for the Woman's Interna tional 
Title—including two from Canada, one from Hawail 
and three from Great Britain, among the latter be ing 
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T WAS morning— 

the morning after 

Martha's uncom- 
fortable evening at 
home, with its disturb- 
ing close —and Bobs 
was standing beside the 
couch, fully dressed—as well as though croup had never 
made its baneful appearance in a troubled world —bubbling 
with glee as he tried to outline his mother’s eyelashes with 
, small forefinger. Naturally her eyes opened. She smiled 
at him, and Bobby proceeded to climb upon her and seat 
himself astride. 

“Now I'll take a ride,” said he. ‘‘I’m going to have a hun- 
dred ponies when I get to be a man.” 

Martha laughed, and drew him down toa swift embrace— 
allembraces of Bobs being necessarily fleeting. He squirmed 
down and made toward the door. 

“T don’t want to be hugged. I want my bekist,” said he, 
with masculine frankness. 

Martha looked at the clock. It marked but five minutes 
before the breakfast hour; yet she lay there, thinking, living 
over again that moment when Bert and Vieva had paused at 
the foot of the stairs, a moment which prolonged itself in her 
memory until it seemed like an hour. . . . Then she man- 
aged to shake off the memory of it all, to bring herself back 
tothe sanity of the morning. 

The sunlight was streaming across the nursery floor, 
Bobby was quite well again; she had been too tired the 
night before to see things in their right perspective. She was 
glad she had kissed Bert good night. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing; she jumped up and went into her dressing room; evi- 
dently Bert had gone down, and Martha realized that he 
must have dressed very quietly, doubtless for fear of dis- 
turbing her. She scrambled into her tailored skirt and the 
blouse she had worn the day before. She was fastening the 
leather strap of her businesslike watch bracelet as she went 
down the stairs, and paused just outside the dining-room 
door to get it adjusted. 

Vieva was seated behind the percolator, and at the moment 
was pouring Bert’s second cup of coffee and saying some- 
thing about using her fingers for 
the sugar, which Martha seemed 


“You Dare io Say That to 
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omance of To-Day 


a New Eve but the Same Old Adam 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


I'd walk downtown with Cousin Robert this morning. It’s 
so perfectly heavenly after the rain!” 

Now there was absolutely no reason in the world why the 
girl should not walk with Robert; Martha kept reminding 
herself of that while she finished breakfast, while she started 
Ruth and Cecily off to school and listened to Hedwig’s volu- 
ble regret over her absence of the night before when Bobby 
was sick; and she kept telling herself the same thing in every 
interval of the day. Would Bert, had the situation been 
reversed, have felt any least annoyance? Would he not have 
been simply and sincerely glad for her to have companion- 
ship on a day when he could not be with her? Of course he 
would! That is, of course he ought to! And yet. . Oh, 
she was becoming cattish! What was she that she should 
permit herself to be capable of such unworthy feelings? 


VEN during a suffrage meeting in the afternoon she had 
forcibly to put the unworthy thought out of her mind. 
Here were all these splendid women unselfishly giving them- 
selves, their time and so much of their strength and effort to 
work that, even if it should be crowned with success, could 
after all mean so little to their own lives in comparison with 
the enormous effect it would have upon the lives of their Jess 
fortunate sisters. Would they, would any one of these other 
women, for one moment entertain thoughts as mean and 
catty as hers, Martha Ramsay’s? She was lost in disgust of 
herself, and only the chairman’s voice speaking directly to 
her brought her back into the immediate present. 

‘“Will you go to the capital with the committee on Mon- 
day, Mrs. Ramsay?” 

There was no time for her thoughts to formulate them- 
selves, yet she answered unhesitatingly, and only afterward 
realized that her acceptance was really an impulse generously 
to make amends to herself, if not to the all-unconscious 
Robert and Vieva, for her feeling of the morning and of the 
night before; of course she would go; she would prove to 
herself that she trusted them! 

Her usual buoyancy of spirit returned. The chairman was 
selecting the rest of the committee—Ann Brookes was one, 
Mrs. Purviance another, and Kate Wendell made up the list; 
Martha could not help feeling conscious of a little thrill of 
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The talk turned to 
what clothes they 
should wear to the 
capital; after the 
others left Martha 
sat thoughtful for a 
while, tapping her 
lips with an ivory 
letter opener. 

Josephine, who al- 
waysbelieved herself 
to be both tactful 
and sympathetic, 
waited fora moment, 
notebook in hand 
and pencil poised. Then she remarked: ‘‘Clothes are such 
a burden, are they not, Mrs. Ramsay? How delightful it 
would be if women might wear a uniform!”’ 

Martha looked quizzically at Josephine. ‘‘ Heaven forbid !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Clothes, my dear Josephine, are no small 
part of our rights and privileges. Don’t you want both?” 

Josephine looked doubtful. ‘‘Oh, of course I want my 
rights, Mrs. Ramsay. Of course $i 

“Of course you do! Don’t be a goose, Josephine! Now 
let’s see! Which list shall we go over first ?’’ 

Then, as she took the paper the devoted secretary handed. 
her, she remarked thoughtfully: ‘I suppose Mrs. Purviance 
will wear her mauve velvet.” 


“It is Robert’s Sister Who Dares 
to Say It” 





N THE interval before her departure for the capital Mar- 

tha was serenely, buoyantly happy. Bert grumbled at the 
idea of her going, even though it was to be for only three or 
four days; and Vieva turned upon her a wide-eved look 
which made Martha wonder a little — and then check her- 
self with quick self-reproach—how she had ever thought that 
babyish expression appealing. 

“Oh, Cousin Martha, do you really go right up to those 
men and talk to them about votes for women?’’ Vieva 
asked. ‘‘ Aren’t you afraid of them?”’ 

And when they were alone Bert said to her, as he prowled 
about their bedroom: ‘See here, Pats, it’s all right for you 

to go gallivanting off with a lot of 








tohave heard before, far in the dim 
past; the words brought back, in 
one ol flashes of 
memory, a moment in the dining 
room of a huge hotel beside the 
sea,wheresheand Bert had stopped 
for part of their honeymoon, a 
moment when she, Martha, was 
saying those same silly words about 
fingers and sugar, and Bert was 
smiling quizzically at her. 


those curious 





HE walked into her own dining 

room now, and she did not look 
at Bert: if she had caught on his 
face the least reflection of that 
earlier look! Vieva jumped up, 
serene and smiling and sweet as a 
rose with the dew on it, and held 
out the chair for Cousin Martha, 
a little attention ~vhich suddenly 
made Marth~ aware of all her 
years. 

“Oh, Cousin Martha! I’m so 
sorry you had such a horrid time 
last night! And you were so dread- 
fully tired too. Cousin Robert 
hoped you were going to stay in 
bed this morning.”’ 

Of course she smiled at Vieva; 
she even patted her hand and then 
gave ita warm littleclasp. ‘‘ Thank 
you for taking care of Cousin 
Robert, my dear!'’ she said as 
Vieva went to her own place at 
the table. 

“Now, Pats, you're not going 
out this morning,’ Bert was say- 
ing. “You're to stay home and 
take a nap, or do some knitting, 
or something. You can’t wear 
yourself out this way, you know.” 

Martha leaned back, looked at 
him and laughed. She—she—to 
take a nap or do some knitting by 


ay of resting! Where under 
Neaven had Bert got such an idea, 
of resurrected it? When had he 
ver known her to take a nap, 
and—tr; how could she not 


laugh and 


wonder ?— when had he 


eve j i 
ver seen her, his Martha, knit ? 
leva, now, had sometimes in 

ber : 
videnc i pretty bag from which 





big soft balls of yarn had a way of 





women having a good time; but 
what in thunder am I going to do 
with Vieva while you're gone?” 





Martha’s heart gave a leap 
What was he going to do with 
Vieva! Now would any man on 
earth have asked such a footless 
question about a girl if he —if 
he Of course not! She an- 


swered calmly, in a voice just 
distrait enough to make it sound 
as though the question were 
scarcely worth answering at all: 
“Do with Vieva? Why, nothing, 
honey! What do you do with 
Vieva now, you big baby ?”’ 

And, indeed, Vieva amused her- 
self very well, as Martha discov- 
ered on the day of her return. 
When she reached her own house 
it was at that hour of the after- 
noon when Bobby would be having 
his supper in the nursery; the 
idea came to her of stealing silently 
into the house and up the stairs, 
to stand in the doorway and catch 
the first adorable look of surprise 
on his face—and then his swift 
rush to her arms. But she had 
scarcely closed the front door 
noiselessly behind her when she 
was aware of something on the 
landing of the stairs. She looked 
up; her daughter Cecily was lying 
there, if such a position could be 
designated by a word which sug- 
gests an attitude of repose. Her 
head seemed to be pillowed on the 
floor; her curls were tumbling 
through the banisters,and one slip- 
pered foot was waving in the air. 


ARTHA stopped, looking up- 

ward, amazed. ‘‘Cecily! 
What on earth are you doing that 
for? Why are you lying on the 
stairs?” 

Cecily sat up, bent a reproachful 
downward look upon her mother, 
laid a forefinger upon her lips, then 
beckoned violently and arose. She 
tiptoed upstairs with an ostenta- 
tious carefulness and noiseiessness. 
Martha followed. In the middle 
of Martha’s bedroom Cecily stood, 
still with her finger on her lips. 








rolling and having to be picked 
iP, although the article she was 
ek did not seem to make very much progress. 
erself, Martha! 

the aejet 3d risen, and was stuffing his folded newspaper into 
sat pa et of his coat; it wasa habit which Martha had 
pone ig —— against, and quite vainly. Now he came 
Stentedd o nee chair and bent down to kiss her; evidently he 
> etal leva as one of the family, and no longer a stranger 
«> “10m one must retain certain small reserves. 

Get good and rested, Pats,” said he ‘*Coming, Vieva?’’ 
Vieva ; , = va Ne . : rus g é 
an jumped up. ‘Will you excuse me, Cousin Martha?” 

asked, without waiting for Martha’s reply. “I thought 


But 


“I’m Sure He’s Ever So Nice, Cousin Martha. 


satisfaction at being numbered among them, for they were 
women of distinction and character, and she was the youngest. 
Ann Brookes and Kate went with her into the little office 
where the faithful Josephine reigned, a room really set aside 
for the business of the club’s penny-school-lunch committee, 
but from which it was impossible to exclude the many women 
who wanted to see Martha about one thing or another. It 
was a comfortable room, businesslike but quite feminine. 
Martha had been permitted to furnish it as she liked, and 
Martha was sufficiently of her time frankly to love things 
feminine, yet not to pride herself on loving them! 


But — Well, You Know | Think He Poses, Rather” 


* Cecily !Whatare youdoingthat 
for?”’ Martha again demanded. 

‘“‘Vieva’s got a new beau,”’ said Cecily’s whisper. 

““You must not say such things. And where did you hear 
such a word as ‘beau’? And ——” Martha stopped, all 
too conscious that her corrections were not bettering the 
situation in any way. 

‘“‘Nelly’s cousin used to have one; that’s how I know 
about ’em. He lived in Hoboken. She loved him a awful lot, 
but now she doesn’t, because what’s the use, she says, when 
he’s gone and married another girl, and her father rich, own- 
ing a pool parlor and all. What’s a pool parlor, mother? Do 
you go swimming in it?” 
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Martha sat down. Suddenly the closeness of her furs— 
or was it something else ?—was stifling her. ‘‘Cecily,’’ she 
said, ‘‘aren’t you glad to see mother?” 

Cecily’s smile was adorable. ‘‘Of course I am,” she 
affirmed. ‘But I do wish you hadn’t come quite so soon, 
mother. I did so want to see Vieva’s beau ‘pose.”’ 

For a moment Martha could only look at her child; then 
instinctively she made a mental grab for the familiar reality 
of every day. ‘‘Cecily,” she said, ‘‘ will you please go down- 
stairs and ask Nelly to bring me a cup of tea, quite strong, 
with cream, and some bread and butter? Then come up to 
me again, directly, without stopping anywhere or talking to 
anyone else.” 

Cecily had come to her side and wound her arms about her 
mother’s neck, her welcome as warm as it was belated. ‘Oh, 
may I wait and bring it up to you myself ?”’ she pleaded. 

‘“No; come directly up to me again,”’ said her mother, and 
awaited Cecily’s ‘return with what courage she could. 

‘*Now, Cecily,’? she asked, when Cecily had come back, 
smiling, calm, the model of a well-behaved child who has 
just performed an errand for her mother, “will you tell me 
why you were lying on the stairs when I came in?”’ 


ECILY sat down, fluffing out her short skirts at the sides 

and crossing her hands and her feet as she did at danc- 
ing school during the intermissions—some of them. ‘ Well, 
to tell you the truth,’”’ said she, ‘“‘I was waiting to see 
whether Vieva’s beau was going to 'pose.’’ Martha could 
only look at her daughter. ‘‘When Nelly’s cousin’s beau 
‘posed he was sitting on the sofa with her real close up, and 
when he ’posed Nelly’s cousin fell on his neck and he kissed 
her. And I wanted to see what Vieva’s beau was going to 
do when he ‘posed.”’ 

Martha was beginning to understand, but for the life of 
her she did not know what to say, where to begin. 

“Daddy sits on the sofa with Vieva a lot. Sometimes he 
holds her hand. But he doesn’t ’pose. It’s only beaus that 
‘pose when they’re sitting on the sofa. I asked Nelly’s 
cousin. That’s how I knew Vieva’s was going to. That’s 
why I was lying on the stairs. You can see over the top of 
the portié¢re right to the sofa in the living room, and Vieva 
and him were on the sofa and I wanted ——”’ 

Was it only the child’s lapse from propriety which gave 
that sharp edge to Martha’s voice? ‘Cecily! Do you mean 
that you were listening and peeping?” 

Cecily’s expression became one of gentle reproof, of out- 
raged virtue. ‘It isn’t peeping when it’s through a door, 
mother. Of course I wouldn’t listen to what grown people 
were saying, not for anything; no matter how much | wanted 
to hear, | wouldn’t. You see, this was only Vieva.” 

“Cousin Vieva. Not Vieva. And Cousin Vieva is grown up 
surely,’’ said Martha. 

‘“‘Sheisn’t really quite fully, completely grown up, mother,” 
said Cecily. ‘She told us we could call her ‘ Vieva.’ She said 
herself she wasn’t grown up enough to have us call her 
‘Cousin Vieva.’ So there you are!’’ she added with an out- 
ward gesture of the hands which seemed to imply that it was 
really no affair of hers after all. 

Martha knew that she must somehow not only solve the 
intricacies of this amazing code of her daughter’s, hitherto 
so unsuspected, but must also set it to rights. ‘Cecily, come 
here,’’ she said; and when the child was standing in front of 
her she took both the small hands in her own. ‘Cecily, you 
were watching and listening to Vieva and—and someone 
else, from the landing on the stairs, without their knowing 
it; were you not?” 

“Well, I was watching him, mostly. I said I wasn’t listen- 
ing, mother, though of course I could hear just a little. It 
wasn’t very interesting. I do wish you hadn’t come quite so 
soon, mother.” 


ANY times thereafter Martha wondered what the out- 

come of that conversation would have been had she 
and Cecily pursued it to a logical conclusion. But it ended 
by Vieva running upstairs and into the room ahead of Nelly 
with the tea. 

Vieva was flushed, a little breathless and extraordinarily 
pretty. ‘Oh, Cousin Martha! I did not know you were 
home, until Nelly asked whether I would have tea down- 
stairs or up here with you. lam so glad you’re home. Oh, we 
have missed you!”’ 

Truly, the girl was sweet! ‘I’m glad you have, dear! But 
not too much, have you? You've had a good time, haven’t 
you?”’ 

Nelly, beaming, had brought up a low table for the tea 
tray, and Martha was busying herself with the cups. Vieva 
had taken a place beside her on the couch, cozily and affec- 
tionately, and Cecily was lingering near, with eyes on the 
plate of cookies. 

“Oh, yes, Cousin Martha, I’ve had a wonderful time. 
But ——”’ 

Vieva paused, and Martha looked up, smiling, as she 
handed her a cup. ‘‘ But, Vieva?”’ 

The girl was blushing a little. ‘‘Yes; there is a ‘but,’ 
Cousin Martha. I want to tell you about it after awhile.” 

“‘T see,”’ said Martha; and, by way of helping her past her 
little embarrassment, asked: ‘‘ What did you do with—who- 
ever it was? There was someone downstairs with you when 
I came, wasn’t there ?”’ 

Vieva nodded. ‘‘Mr. Martin—yes. I’m afraid he must 
have seen that I wanted dreadfully to come up with you, 
Cousin Martha. So—he went away.” 

“Oh, what a way to treat the poor young man! 
you like him, Vieva?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Cousin Martha! I 
I like him. But - 

“But what?’’ Martha was about equally interested in her 
tea and in Vieva’s shy little reluctance to talk abcut Aunt 
Helen’s protégé. 

“Oh, well, he’s nice; I’m sure he’s ever so nice, Cousin 
Martha. But—well, you know I think he poses, rather.” 

““Q-o-o-h!’’ There was a sudden wail from Cecily: ‘‘ Now! 
You see what you did by coming back so soon, mother. He 
did, and I didn’t see it.””, With which cryptic utterance, with 
tear-brimming eyes and quivering lips and a reproachful 
look at her mother, Cecily dashed out of the room. 


IX 


f we .L,’’ Martha said, when their laughter over Cecily’s 
sudden exit had subsided, ‘“‘tell me about it, Vieva.”’ 
Vieva’s shell-like cheeks flushed. ‘‘Oh, Cousin Martha,” 
she said, “I’m afraid I’'ve—I’ve displeased—Aunt Helen!”’ 
Martha looked at the pretty face; she had something 
more than the faintest of faint suspicions that Vieva was not 
quite so innocent as she seemed; but, it being now a ques- 
tion of Helen, she laughed. 
Vieva turned. ‘J don’t laugh about it, Cousin Martha,” 
she said, dimpling nevertheless. ‘I’m afraid it is very seri- 
ous—for me, and maybe for poor Uncle Andrew.” 


Don’t 


I like him. That is, I think 


Again Martha laughed. ‘‘Heavens, Vieva! You’re not 
making your Aunt Helen jealous, are you?”’ she cried. 

Vieva glanced up at her, then away again. ‘‘Oh, Cousin 
Martha!” she said, in demure protest which admitted more 
than it denied. ‘‘I’m sure I can’t help being nice to Uncle 
Andrew. He’s been such a duck to me, ever since the very 
first time I met him. I—I feel so sorry for Uncle Andrew! 
You know, Cousin Martha, you never really enjoy things you 
are only allowed to do; and Uncle Andrew says it’s been 
years and years since he has had his own way about any- 
thing. Why,Cousin Martha, Aunt Helen even picks out the 
kind of cigars that poor old man smokes, and even then he 
is allowed only one a day, after luncheon. And now i 

‘‘And now Aunt Helen is sulking because the old man has 
taken a fancy to you; is that it?” 

“It is worse than that,’”’ said Vieva. ‘‘She isn’t exactly 
sulking. It began the day Uncle Andrew sent the limousine 
for me to go to the luncheon and then again to bring me 
home from the tea—just a few days before you went away, 
Cousin Martha. Aunt Helen happened to want the limousine, 








IF YOU'LL MAKE ONE 
5-CENT PHONE CALL LESS 


a week you can buy this food with 
the $2.60 saved in a year: 


2 Quarts of milk | 

t Box of macaroni 

1 Box of noodles 

1 Can of spaghetti 

¥% Dozen eggs 1 Can of tuna fish 

¥ Pound of butter 1 Can of herring 
2 Pounds of fresh mackerel 


2 Pounds of dried peas 
1 Can of vegetable 

| soup 

| 1 Can of corn 


Think it over carefully before you drop a 
nickel, please. 
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and it was gone after me, and — Vieva’s voice trailed 
off in a way that was more expressive than words. Martha 
was enjoying the recital. 

‘‘And then—well, I think perhaps Uncle Andrew forgot 
to mention to Aunt Helen about the lovely ring he gave me, 
and Aunt Helen found out about it; and when she found | 
had the limousine when she wanted it, and then discovered 
that Uncle Andrew had given me the ring, she said some- 
thing to Uncle Andrew that must have provoked him. He 
telephoned for me that morning early (it was the morning be- 
fore Bobby had the croup), and he took me downtown, and 
he bought another car, a perfectly lovely runabout. And— 
and it is entirely for me, whenever I want to use it. Not for 
anybody else at all. I have only to telephone for it, or run 
up to his garage fs 

““Vieva!’’ cried Martha. 
thing! 

‘“And now everybody is cross, Cousin Martha. Rodney 
Brookes says that no man ought to be allowed to give me a 
car, and he will not believe it when I tell him it is just for me 
to use, that it isn’t really my own. And Cousin Robert says 
Uncle Andrew is—is an old—old And Aunt Helen 
didn’t speak to me this morning, and got up and left the 
room when I arrived; and poor dear Uncle Andrew held my 
hand and almost wept when I said [ thought I’d better not 
use the new car, and he says it’s his last hope of —of ‘getting 


This was, indeed, an amazing 





IF YOU'LL SMOKE ONE 
BOX LESS 


of 20-cent cigarettes a week you 
can buy all the food below with 
the $10.40 saved in one year: 

10 Pounds of rye flour Dichoaes of tapioca 


12 Loaves of bread Bottles of catchup 
10 Pounds of table salt 6 Jars of peanut 


uw 


w 


6 Cans of baked butter 
beans 2 Pounds of cocoa 
6 Cans of green 6 Pounds of lard 
peas ; 1 Gallon of cooking 
6 Cans of salmon oil 


Did you ever realize before how much food 
you're smoking in cigarette form ? 
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ahead of Helen,’ and it’s been years since he has, and ——— 
Vieva’s voice trailed off, and she looked as unhappy and 
miserable as it was in her to look. 

And, truly, it did seem rather a hopeless muddle! ‘“ But 
you don’t know how to run a car, Vieva. What good will a 
runabout do you if you don’t know how to drive it ?’” Appar- 
ently the ethics of the situation interested Martha less than 
its practical side. 

Vieva turned her head and gave Martha a fleeting glance 
which told more than her words. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Martin is teach- 
ing me to drive it,’”’ said she. ‘‘And now Aunt Helen has an 
idea that Mr. Martin—is—is ——”’ 

Martha laughed aloud. ‘And now Helen thinks her poet 
is falling in love with you too. Is that it?”’ 

“Well, anyway, that’s what she said; but she was really 
dreadfully cross. You see, Uncle Andrew—oh, he’s ever and 
ever so much nicer to me than I deserve, | know! Aunt 
Helen says——— Oh, she was very, very cross!”’ 

Martha wondered how she would feel if Vieva were saying 
those silly little words about herself! What if she were 
the one who had been ‘‘ very, very cross”; what if she had 
behaved like an idiot, as Helen evidently had? Well, it was 
beyond her, as Martha told herself; for after she had gone 
back to the nursery to see Bobs, and warned Ruth that she 
must not study in the afternoons instead of going out, and 
tripped downstairs to say a word to Sophy, and was again in 
her own room, resting and waiting for Bert, she thought it 
all over again—Vieva’s confession and what it implied. As 


far as she could make out, Helen had become too jealoy; 
to remain sensible; and old Andrew (who would have Sus. 
pected him of being such an old sport, of having such pluck? 
had put Helen in her place by the purchase of the new eute, 
mobile; and Rodney Brookes had become jealous of Andrey 
or of the car or of young Martin. As far as Martha could 
make out, the only person who was pleased was Thomas 
Aquinas, the instructor. To think of Helen’s being jealous of 
her own husband! Or, if not jealous, to think of her object. 
ing to a man of Andrew’s age doing anything whatever— 
yes, anything whatever—for a child like Vieva! 


HE was still pondering this when Bert came in. He was 

enormously glad to see her, and full of reproaches because 
she had not telegraphed the hour of her arrival; and then he 
wanted to talk over some business which had cropped up 
since she was away—he said it reproachfully, as though she 
had been gone a month; and then there was dinner, and a 
really jolly evening at home all together—jolly in spite of 
Vieva’s slight abstraction and the way she jumped when. 
ever the telephone jingled; and it was not until they were 
once more in their own room together that Martha’s thoughts 
turned in the slightest toward the miserable channels of the 
week before. 

Bert had a way of emptying his pockets every night, of 
putting their contents down anywhere, upon any convenient 
surface that offered. To-night, as he talked, he laid some. 
thing on Martha’s dressing table; and when she seated her. 
self to brush her hair she saw it —a little oval, gray velvet box. 

During the first year or so after his newly comfortable 
salary made such a thing possible, Bert had more than once 
surprised her with some gift of jewelry. It had been a long 
while now since he had done such a thing, but, remembering 
other times when he had prepared a surprise for her, she 
took up the little gray box and opened it. Within, on its 
satin cushion, lay a bracelet of delicate gold threads inter- 
woven with small sapphires—an exquisite thing and rather 
costly. 

She turned toward him. ‘‘ Bert!” 

He came and stood behind her, bending down to look over 
her shoulder at the opened box. ‘‘ Do you like it ?”’ he asked, 
“Tt’s the little girl’s birthday to-morrow— Vieva’s. I didn’t 
suppose you knew or would remember.” 

For an instant her heart seemed to stand still, then it 
surely, certainly leaped. 

“Rather neat, don’t you think?”’ Bert was saying ina 
very complacent tone. He was absolutely taking it for 
granted that she would praise his thoughtfulness. 

Martha gripped hard to that fact as she answered. “It’s 
perfectly lovely,’’ she said, ‘‘and just the very thing for 
Vieva. I’m so glad you thought of it.” 

‘“‘T rather liked it myself,’’ said he, still in that satisfied 
tone, and—oh! she acknowledged it to herself even in that 
moment, as one acknowledges the flash of a lighthouse ona 
foggy night—he was absolutely without the least little sus- 
picion in the world of what was in her mind and her heart. 
He even added, as an afterthought: ‘I say, Pats, how'd 
you like one like it for yourself?” 


ND Martha managed to answer, still in a tone which 
sounded to his ears like most of her tones—cordial, 
happy, light: ‘‘I’d love it some time. Only my birthstone 
is not blue, you know. Don’t forget that when you got 
buy ts 

What if she lay long awake that night, with clenched 
hands, fighting the thoughts of which she was ashamed and 
which persisted in taunting her! She had not shown what 
she felt. Some latent instinct, hitherto unsuspected, born 
perhaps of long generations of enduring women—som 
blessed, sleeping instinct—awoke in her in time to keep her 
from doing or saying the thing which might have aroused 
Bert from his unconsciousness of anything unusual in the 
situation, anything at which she might take umbrage. For 
as deeply as she was disgusted at this feeling of uneasiness or 
foreboding was her conviction that Bert was still the simple, 
devoted, boyish old darling that he had always been, and as 
innocent of blame as of any thought of disloyalty. 

Nor could she attribute any intention of appeal to Vieva; 
beyond the shadow of a doubt Vieva thought of Cousin Robert 
as a very nice, very kind, very friendly middle-aged person 
whom one would of course find convenient and to whom on 
would of course be as charming as one could. Ati this Martha 
knew, and told herself over and over; and yet she lay awake 
the greater part of the night; because, say to herself what she 
would, there it was, all of it, and—she did not want it to bi 
that way ! She ought not to be giving it a second thought; and 
she thought of itso much that it hurt! She was no better that 


Helen! X 


HE immediate result of their visit to the legislature was 

a great rush of work for the women on the suffrage com- 
mittee. The winter had worn on to that point at which its 
pace was accelerated in everything. Lent was early that 
year, and entertaining was crowding upon itself as the season 
drew toward a close. In the woman’s club, affairs were 
coming to their climax in the annual founders’ day luncheon, 
only a week or two off; it was already time to begin to plan 
for the spring primaries, and the women of the civic club 
were determined to influence the elections so that a new 
board of health should be installed. On the other hand, . 
was felt that the present school board, if properly handled, 
might be induced to permit the experiment of penny lunches 
in the schools, where they were particularly needed in the 
city’s districts that were near the mills. 

The penny lunches were Martha Ramsay’s pet % heme 
and the one to which her most earnest efforts were give? 
Besides that, however, there were multitudinous other things 
all clamoring to be heard or pressing to be attended to, ¥ 
that for a while she was—mercifully, she thought, when sh 
had time to think at all—too busy with what was real) 
worth while to permit her mind to be taken up with whim- 
seys. For it could be no more than a whimsey that Rober 
Ramsay should have—she hated to put it into words even™ 
too strong an interest in his cousin’s young daughter, 4™ 
their guest. As if Bert could! : 

In the brisk hours of her working days she was intense” 
ashamed of ever having had such a thought for a momen 
And brisk, indeed, the days were, and crowded to their 
limit. As Mrs. Brookes expressed it one sparkling mornits 
when they were walking down the sunny side of the stre™ 
together, the rush ‘“‘had”’ them. 

“It’s the modern octopus,” said she. ‘Tentacles eve?’ 
where, drawing us in. How is one to escape? I am on eg”, 
committees and you are on heaven knows how many: Ant 
we don’t make too many mistakes in our check books, 4” 
we run our houses fairly well, don’t you think?” ae 

“Oh, our houses, yes. But I have children. > metime 
I wonder ‘i 


) 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 
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A Story of Two Men and a Woman 
By Jennette Lee 


AUTHOR OF ‘“*THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE,” ETC. 


ILLUS DRADBIOINS®§ Bie Wan Wein 
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= JOHN ENDICOTT sat in his office, 

| ‘high in the Quimby block, going over his 
| accounts for the year. It wasa pleasant oc- 
| cupation, and he stretched himself with a 
little movement of restfulness. Not bad— 
for fifteen years. He looked again at the 
figures. They were the least part of his 
gains, he reckoned. 

Two floors of the Quimby block were 
=J filled with his possessions—virtually his. 
The two rooms ‘to the left held the finest skiagraph equip- 
ment in the state; beyond were dental rooms, with the best 
and most efficient apparatus up-to-date. On the other side, 
in the long stretch of sunny rooms, was the children’s clinic. 
In the rooms below, occupying the whole floor, were an 
operating room and equipment for work on eye and ear and 
throat. And in each department was a specialist—a young 
man keen for work and destined some day to stand high 
in his chosen field—on whose data the man at the top could 
rely. 

Yes, it was a good fifteen years’ work. He rose and 
stretched himself and went to the window. Across the roofs 
of adjoining blocks he could see the top of a lower building, 
and his eyes rested on it fondly. There was his great work— 
the dine he had toiled for, night and day, for nine years, 
and built up bit by bit—the work that gave him his European 
reputation and had won for him recognition even in sleepy 
Weston, his home town. 

It had been half accident, half hard work, that had brought 
about the initial discovery—the Endicott treatment for the 
spine—that had made him famous. But the application of 
the principle and the establishment of the hospital and the 
years of fighting for it had not been accident—nothing but 
hard work there! How they had blocked him at every turn. 
He looked down on the building grimly. It was as if the 
roof were removed and he could see in each room the nar- 
row iron bed with its curious adjustment of weights and 
pulleys, and in each bed the child that his knowledge was to 
shape in health and send into the world again straight and 
strong—all lying there waiting patiently on his skill. 

Those were his children down there—the only children he 
should ever know, perhaps—the only fireside for him in the 
world. He had chosen deliberately. He had known at the 
start it would be one or the other. No woman would stand 
for the money he must lavish on his work, for the time and 
absorption of it. So now he had his hospital—and his repu 
tation Yes, he had everything 


tae RE was a burr from the telephone by the desk and 
he took ihe receiver. ‘‘What’sthat? . . . I’m free, 


’ 














ves. . Come in.’ 

A white -capped attendant 
didn’t like to disturb you, 
with a bad foot.’”’ 

““Isn’t Treadwell in? 

“Ves, sir’’; she hesitated. ‘ He 
see it yourself.”’ 

“Show him in, then.’’ 

She opened the door and motioned to someone, 
dark man came in. 

The doctor, standing by his desk, looked at him. “Sit 
down,”’ he said. 

The man limped across to a chair and seated himself well 
on the edge, his thick cap held awkwardly in his hands. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the surgeon. 

‘It’s a nasty hurt I got—in the mill,” the man said. 

‘Let’s see it.”’ 

The man leaned over and took off his clumsy shoe and the 
coarse sock and held out his foot. The doctor knelt, taking 
it in his firm, white hands that 
seemed to trace each bone and 
muscle as they ran over it. He 
held it a moment, studying the 
discolored surface. Then he 
put it down gently. ‘‘A frac- 
ture,” he said quietly. ‘‘Bone 
broken more than one, per- 
haps—and some dislocation. 
How did it happen?” 

“We was kind o’ wrestlin’ 
—me and another man, and | 
pitched and caught in some 
loose iron. When I got up it 
hurt. és 

Smite likely.”’ The surgeon 
be ‘nt ag ain to the foot, scan- 
Ning it gg “Why didn’t 
yousee a doctor at once? This 
must have been done several 
days ago.” 

The man’s stolid face flushed 
a little. “‘I see doctor,’” he 
said slowly, ‘‘old Doctor Cat 
ney; and he give me some lini- 
ment to rub it with.” 


S DDENLY the doctor 
J wheeled and moved to the 
window. When he turned his 
ace was imexpressive. ‘‘ Did 
Doctor ( arney tell you what 
Was wrong?”’ he asked. 

The man node led. ‘‘He said 
as I'd give it a nasty wrench 
and strained the cords a little. 
I'd better rub it and lie quiet 
a day or two. That’s what he 
Said, 

A little glint had le ~aped to 
the d octor’s eye. ‘‘We’ll have 
a plate put on that.” He 
Ai scope a bell. 
The man stared. 


stood in the doorway. “I 
doctor, but—it’s a workingman 


” 


» thought you would rather 


and a short, 


“A plate?” 


D. KOERNER 


He Looked at Her With Grave Eyes. 
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“An X ray,’ said the surgeon, 
smiling a little. ‘‘Put on your shoe. 
Don’t lace it; tuck in the strings.” 
He took up the receiver. ‘Hello, 
Carter! Are youfree? I havea man 
here— pedal fracture—I want four or 
five plates—very clear. If you don’t 
get good ones try again. .. . Yes, 
four or five—and good enough to 
convince a jury.’”” He hung up the 
receiver with a little, enigmatic smile 
on his lips. 

The attendant had appeared again 
in the door and he gave the man 
into her charge. 


HEN they were gone the sur- 

geon walked once across the 
room. There was a fighting look in 
his face—a kind of grim exultation 
and wonder. So that was it! Car- 
ney had blundered! He turned to 
the window. Down there in the 
sunshine lay his hospital, the hos- 
pital that Carney had blocked at 
every point. How the old man had 
heckled him and pursued him from 
the start! He sat down by the desk, 
his hands thrust a little into his 
pockets. 

What was it, he wondered, that 
had set the old man so against him? 
From the day he came down from 
the medical school he had felt the 
old man’s silent opposition to him. 
Doctor Carney, those days, was the 
big man of Weston, and at the head 
of the hospital. How well he re- 
membered those first days and Doctor Carney’s scathing 
comments on his first tentative ventures in the new meth- 
ods—sharp, cynical words that cut like knives and stuck 
like burs. That was the old doctor’s special forte—keen, 
overbearing sarcasm—and a great, gruff laugh that swept 
everything before it. That was fifteen years ago. Times 
had changed a little since then. 

The man sitting by the desk smiled a little. He had held 
his way steadily —till the climax came when he had applied 
to the legislature for state aid for the children’s hospital he 
proposed to establish—separate in all ways from the main 
hospital where Doctor Carney was head. He was not likely 
to forget the day he made his appeal before the legislature, nor 
the counter attack that followed —a bitter, vindictive, per- 
sonal arraignment of his method and his proposed hospital. 
There had been a spirited discussion in the legislature, a 
counting of heads, and the hospital had won. 

The old doctor had never forgiven him. It was from that 
day his power had waned. Among his patients he might still 
bluster and command. But in his profession, among his 
peers, he had learned to walk more softly. And now this! 

The surgeon turned it in his mind. It would ruin the man 
professionally. And suppose it were pressed —a suit for mal- 
practice! How had he come to blunder? Or wes it, after all, 
no unusual occurrence? More than once a suspicion of the 
doctor’s real competence had flitted through his mind. He 
had always put it aside as unjust; he had too much personal 
feeling for a fair judgment. What was he going to do about 
it? He shook himself. No use deciding till he saw the plates. 
But he did not need to see them. His fingers had seen! 
Well? He thrust the question from him. He would wait. 








“This is Doctor Endicott, Father. 


“Can You Be Very Patient?” He Asked 


to 
ow) 


W:liD Koerner 


——— 


He Has Been Very Good to Me—and to Helen 


A call came from the children’s clinic for consultation, 
and he gave directions to have the child brought to his office. 
She came in presently—a frail bit of a girl, clinging to her 
mother’s hand and walking like thistledown across the room. 
The mother’s eyes looked appealingly to the great doctor. 

He motioned to the child. ‘‘Come here,” he said. 

She left her mother’s hand and floated to him and stood 
with one hand resting on his knee, looking into his face 

‘‘What is your name?” he asked, returning the look with 
one of great kindness and gentleness. 

“T am Helen Coverley,” said the child. 

““Yes—and how old are you?’ 

“‘Nine, last June,’’ she replied. The doctor’s eyebrows 
lifted. ‘I’m small of my age,’’ she said quic kly. ‘‘I have 
trouble with my back. I don’t grow fast.’ 


VER the child’s head the mother’s eyes were looking at 

him, an agony of apprehension in them—and something 
else, it seemed to the surgeon, something he could not define. 
He placed a chair for the child beside his desk. It was a 
high chair and he lifted her into it. Her face came on a level 
with his own. His hands moved easily over her back and 
shoulders, resting here-and there for a moment and then 
passing on as he talked of unimportant things. 

“Can you cure me?”’ said the child suddenly. 

He looked at her with grave eyes. ‘‘Can you be very 
patient?’’ he asked. 

“Oh—yes. Iam patient. That is easy. Ask mother.” 

Phe woman nodded, her lip caught a little in her teeth. 

Again the surgeon felt something unknown that seemed to 
pass from her and stir him deeply. His hands had ceased 
their search. They rested on 
the child a moment. ‘I wish 
you had come a little sooner,” 
he said. 

“Oh! I could not; I could 
not!’’ The words burst from 
the mother like a cry, and 
brought his glance to her face 
in surprise. 

‘It isnot sobadasthat,’’ he 
said with a smile. ‘Only the 
younger, the easier. Now let 
us see.”’ He took the child’s 
hand in his and led her to the 
window. ‘Do you see that 
building down there— with the 
little flags on it?’’ She nodded 
gravely. ‘That is where you 
will get well. That is my 
house.”’ 

“Do you live 
asked quickly. 

‘Do Llive there ?”’ The doc- 
tor’s laugh was gentle. ‘Why 
do you ask me that—when | 
tell you it is my house ?”’ 

“You did not call it home,” 
said the child. “I thought 
perhaps you lived here’’—she 
looked about them—‘‘ or some- 
where else.”’ 

‘I will tell you,” said the 
doctor, watching her with 
amused eyes, ‘‘and you shall 
say whether it is my home 
down there.’’ He nodded to- 
ward the low building. ‘‘I sleep 
in a big hotel off there.’’ He 
motioned over the roofs to the 
left. ‘‘And I have my break- 
fast there. Then I come here 
and talktopeople. Butall day 


there?’”’ she 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Red Cross Service 
Will You Accept the Opportunity it Offers? 
3y William Howard Taft 


UR national emergency is already bring 
ing to America many wonderful, inspiring 
things. The greatest of them is the oppor 

tunity it offers to all citizens to serve their coun 
try. To none have the doors of this opportunity 
opened wider than to American women. 

Our participation in the war has already 
given us cause for gratitude as a nation, com- 
pensating in part for what we must suffer. It 
has quickened the national spirit of our hundred 
millions of people. It has awakened a universal 
desire to serve. Out of this is fast forming a new 
democracy in this country—the democracy of 


service. The great majority of us will not join 
the armed forces. It is not desired that we 
should. Only a few, comparatively, have the 


qualifications or can be spared for service in the 
field. Limitations of many kinds surround mili- 
tary and naval service—but £ know of no lim- 
itation which can bar any one—man, woman or 
child—from Red Cross service. 

The numbers the military commanders want 
and can use are fixed and restricted. The num 
bers serving the Red Cross will be limited only 
by the number of patriotic people in this coun 
try. The Red Cross neither makes nor recog 
nizes any distinctions of class or creed, age or 
sex. No gift can be too large or too small for it 
to accept; no service too distinguished or too 
humble for its use. Class lines, if they exist at 
all in the United States, will grow even more 
dim as common service in the Red Cross spreads 
throughout the nation. 

It is the awakened spirit of America respond 
ing to the call of the Red Cross that is bringing 
thousands of new members to the Red Cross 
daily. In many cities the new memberships are 
numbered by the tens of thousand But rolling 
up the enormous membership, which soon must 


reach the million mark, is not the only essential 
[t is equ illy important that the vast member 
hip we are gathering be so distributed that not 
i section of the country, not a state, not even 
tL town or village hall be unrepre ented a he 


democracy of Red Cross service requires that 
every element, every group in our population 
shall have a share in it. No community can feel 
that it is doing its full part if it has not its Red 


Cross group. 


WISH that everyone who reads this might 

have the opportunity of seeing as I have seen 
the wonderful benefits which Red Cross work 
brings, not mercly to the individual but to the 
community. The Red Cross is bringing out 
everywhere the very best that is in a commu 
nity. We like to see others at their best, and so 
do others like to see us at our best Precisely 
that happens when a town or city takes up Red 
Cross work and organizes it s forces for t he cause 
It awakens latent spirit, and affords an outlet 
for impulses which had not been acted upon be 
fore. It brings the people together in the high 
est form of association, that of common service 
in unselfish devotion to a great purpose. The 
lasting benefits of Red Cross work to the com 
munity that engages whole-heartedly in it are 
undeniably as great as, if not greater than, the 
aid rendered to the armed forces which the 
Red Cross serves. 

For the woman who wishes to serve but does 
not know exactly how, the Red Cross offers 
what she is seeking. The woman who wishes to 
have a larger part in the great events of the 
times than she feels is possible wholly within 
the four walls of her home will find it in Red 
Cross service. A new interest in life awaits the 
woman of abundant leisure and light tasks who 
will engage in Red Cross work, while there is 
also much that the woman of limited means and 
little time to spare from home duties can do for 
the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross denies the privilege of service 
to none; there is room for all. Will you join us? 


W\ 


a 


mp 
Ihe Red Cross Courses 


N ONE city I know of, men and*women by the 

thousand have joined Red Cross instruction 
classes. For women, and particularly for girls, 
the organization of thousands of Red Cross 
classes that is now going on is an opportunity 
uch as has never before been offered them. 
he courses are: 

First Aid to the Injured. 

Klementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick. 

Home Dietetics 

Surgical Dressings 

The names of these courses indicate their 
character. All are intensely practical and each, 
with the possible exception of the one on surgical 
dressings, is of the very highest value in the 
home. 


The course in 
home dietetics is 
what every home 
needs inthe present 
emergency with re- 
gard to food. All 
these courses must 
be given by ap- 
proved physicians 
or nurses only, 
under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions 
and each class must 
have ten or more 
member Ixami 
nations are held at 
the conclusion of 
each course, and 
those who pass the 
examinations suc- 
cessfully are given 
certificates of 
graduation. Only 
persons holding 
certificates of Red 
Cross courses are 
even considered for 
places in Red Cross 
work requiring 
training and. skill, 


COPYRIGHT BY MOFFETT STUDIO 
such as nurses, MR. 
nurses’ aids, etc. 

If classes are already organized in your com- 


munity now is the time to join one. If there are 
no classes write to the National Headquarters 
of the Red Cross at Washington, D. C., and 
learn how they may be formed in your town. 
‘Textbooks used in the courses are issued and 
sold by the Red Cross and may be obtained of a 
Chapter or from the Bureau ot Supplies at the 
Washington Headquarters. They are: ‘First 
Aid’ (woman’s edition, paper cover), 30 cents; 
‘Elementary Hygiene and Home Care of the 


Sick paper cover), 50 cent ‘Elementary 

Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick (cloth 

over), $l; ‘‘ Home Dieteti loth cover), $1 
Anybody Can Do This 


SOME Red Cross work can be done only by 
tae persons carefully trained for it —nursing, for 
example, and the making of surgical dressings 
but there are many things anyone can do. Here 
is one of them: 

Take a large picture—preferably a colored 
one —paste it on cardboard, and then cut it up 
into little pieces of odd shapes and sizes. You 
have then made a picture puzzle, which you an 
vive to the Red Cross to send to some hospital 
or training camp to help furnish amusement to 
the men. Soldiers are not always at drill, and 
unless some one makes the effort to provide 
means of recreation, their idle hours will be a 
discomfort and a menace instead of a pleasure 
and a means of healthful relaxation. If you 





have a jigsaw, then 
you can paste the 
picture on a thin 
piece of wood. 
Then it wil! last 
much longer. 


Supply Service 


SUPPLY serv- 
ice that will 
cover the entire 
United States has 
been organized by 
the Red Cross. Its 
operations have 
been placed under 
the direction of 
some of the most 
experienced organ- 
izers and business 
men in the nation. 
It will be at the 
disposal of every 
individual or or- 
ganization seeking 
to aid those enlist- 
ing in the nation’s 
service. This serv- 
ice will supervise 
TAFT the collection and 
forwarding of Red 
Cross supplies of all kinds. It will try to keep 
down over-production of any articles, to reduce 
waste, misdirection and duplication of effort, 
and at the same time keep all field units properly 
supplied. The headquarters of the Red Cross 
Supply Service will be at Washington, with 
branch offices and directors as follows: 
New York, Otto T. Bannard, director, thirty- 
fourth floor, Metropolitan Tower. 
Boston, Henry S. Dennison, director, 1000 
Washington Street. 
Chicago, A. A. Sprague, director, 112 West 


\dams Street. 

New Orleans, H. R. Labouisse, directo 316 
Carondelet Street 

in Francisco, A’ B. C. Dohrn 
502 California Street 

Denver, William G. Evans, director, 1612 
Fifteenth Street. 

If you wish to use this Red Cross Supply 
Service to get articles to the soldiers and sailors, 


address to director of the nearest branch 


Give it to the Red Cross 


LL is the season of picnics, excursions and 
social gatherings. Why not, instead of put- 
ting the proceeds of outings or entertainments 
into your organization treasury, turn them over 
tothe Red Cross? Others are doing it. The Har- 
vard University class of 1897 went even farther. 
It canceled its plans for a reunion this year, and 
gave all the money raised to the Red Cross. 
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HIS chart of the organization of a 


There is a place for you somewhere in 





extent and variety of Red Cross work, and illustrates in striking manner how 
all the forces of a community are needed to maintain its numerous activities. 


chart also gives a good example of the need of care in developing a chapter organ- 
ization so as to bring about efficiency and maintain a high standard of management. 


Red Cross Chapter shows graphically the 


this organization. Can you find it? The 








Say What You Can Do 


E- VERY well-organized, active Chapter of the 
« Red Cross is now making up lists of avail- 


able workers, both men and women, with state- 


ments of what they can do. These lists are your 
opportunity. No matter what your occupation, 
you are pretty sure to find there is a place for 
you in Red Cross work; the variety of services 
useful to a Red Cross Chapter is nothing less 
than amazing. For some of these membership 
in the Red Cross is required, but for many others 
it is optional. Why not call at your Chapter 
to-day, and let it know what and how much you 
can do? Here are a few of the services useful in 
Red Cross work: Sewing, mending, linen-room 
work, preparation of surgical supplies, supply- 
room work, packing, laundry work, cooking, 
waiting on table, housekeeping, cleaning, inter- 
preting, translating, letter writing, reading 
aloud, stenographic work, typing, account keep- 
ing, telephone operating, telegraph operating, 
photographing, motor driving, massage. 


Work for School Girls 


6 be closing of the schools for the summer 
releases thousands of girls capable of con- 
tributing a great deal to the Red Cross. In the 
state of New York arrangements have already 
been made to enlist school girls in Red Cross 
work, particularly those who have had domestic 

science instruction. The plan is a splendid one 
and deserves adoption generally. Under this ar 
rangement school girls in groups of ten give ten 
cents each to pay for a membership for one o 
their number. Meeting in groups as convenient 


these girls do such sewing and other work as is 
practicable. Of course girls who do not care to 
contribute even the nominal sum of ten cents 
are equally welcome to do as much work as they 
can. Or twenty school girls, or a class, may 
each give five cents to pay for one member- 


hip lor the group 
Help for Those at Home 


N iin ery oldier ind uilor eave bye 
m near and de Even thoug] 


iF OnE 


entis making every effort to take 
for field rvice only those whose going will 
leave no one in want, there are certain to be 
cases of need of one sort or another. To care for 
dependents left at home is one of the function 
of the American Red Cross. Its practice is to 


render such service in cooperation with other 
agencies for extending sympathy and _ relict 
such as fraternal societies and other groups. If 
you are a member of any organization prepared 
by previous experience or otherwise for this 
form of social service, you may well bring up in 
your meeting the matter of extending codpera- 
tion to the Red Cross Chapter in this part of its 
work. This does not necessarily mean dispens 
ing of charity; as a matter of fact, friendly 
interest, advice, and assistance in getting em- 
ployment are quite likely to be needed just a 
much as money. 


Does Your Car Work All Day? 
I pie or iy hours a day is your automobile 


ict yin use? Isn’t it standing idle in 
front of you ius or at your husband’s place 
of business, most of each work day? That’s the 
case with most pleasure cars. If it is so with 
yours you have an exceptional opportunity to 
help the Red Cross Chapter in your town by 
lending the use of your car by the day or hour. 
If you can give your own services as driver, all 
the better; but if not, someone else who can 
drive it can always be found. An active Red 
Cross Chapter always is in need of the services 
of one or more cars, to carry material and com- 
pleted work to and from workers, to transport 
packages to the point of shipment, and for 
dozens of other uses. A dozen persons, by ar- 
ranging a schedule of days and hours, can sup 
ply a Chapter with complete automobile service 
without any one of them being compelled to 
make any great sacrifice. 


Red Cross Men Wanted 
THER E is much room for men in Red C1 
l In a 


work as well as for women iny cor 
munity the strongest business men should 
the financial backers and managers of the Re 


Cross. Doctors are needed for hospital servi 
or as instructors of Red Cross classes. Men ar 
particularly wanted to take the course in fi! 
aid to the injured. In addition the Red Cros 
has need for men volunteers capable of ser\ 
ice in the following capacities: Privates for 
base-hospital service, ambulance companies 
and sanitary training detachments; mechanics, 
cooks, chauffeurs, clerks, stenographers, typists, 
accountants, pharmacists, both licensed and 
druggists’ assistants, electricians, plumbers, 
butchers, bakers, waiters, telephone and _ tele- 
graph operators, carpenters, translators, pack 
ers, teamsters and firemen. 

You know at least one man who would | 
willing to do some kind of Red Cross ste a if 
you would ask him to. 
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Clever Ideas 
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| NOTE —These designs, representing some of the latest novelties seen in the shops. are purchasable or full of clever suggestions for home needleworkers who want to add a bit of national color to their 
H costumes. For full information please inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your inquiry to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Betty Bonnet’s Pe 


By Sheila Young 
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NOTE 


; If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted 
lines, and slip the doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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The Task That Confronts Them Hunger and National Defeat are Ahead of Us 


ERHAPS no man is better qualified to 

speak with authority on the great food 
question than Mr. Armour. As head of 
the great Chicago packing firm and one of 
the largest handlers of grain in the world, 
Mr. Armour’s word carries unquestioned 
conviction. No more striking guarantee 
of his deep earnestness in this matter 
could be given than when, in this article, 
Mr. Armour suggests meatless days and a 
consefvation of meat on all other days. 
—THE EDITORS. 


HE American housewife is to-day a more 
important factor in our nation’s welfare 
than ever before. The country requires 
her services on the economical side of this war 
just as much as it needs her son to handle the 
rifle. The woman whois handling the food sup- 
ply in the home is equal in importance to the 
man who handles the gun on the battlefield. 
The triumph of the soldier depends on the effi 
ciency with which you, aS housewives, conserve 
the food supplies so that hunger be not added 
to the ranks of our foe, 


ET me make this clear to you: The popula- 

—«s tion of the United States increases about 
two per cent each year, Our production of food 
must increase in like percentage to take care of 
our own people. But abnormal conditions pre- 
vail now, and we are exporting foodstuffs in 
enormous quantities. Last year’s exports were 
forty-two per cent in excess of the average for 
the preceding five years. This year’s exports 
must be still further increased, else starvation 
will rob us of our allies in Europe and we will 
have failed in our duty to them. We might 
double our exports of food and still fail to meet 
the requirements of the hungry peoples of the 
world, whose very existence may depend upon 
the food we send them. 


W°. NEED an increase of at least fifty per 
cent in Our supply of foodstuffs. But my 
highest hopes will be realized if we succeed in 
producing crops that total even a little above 
the normal. A combination of circumstances 
seems to indicate that food production this 
year will not meet the demands upon it if we con- 
tinue to consume at the rate which has made 
Americans notorious for prodigality. 


CANNOT emphasize too strongly my belief 

that a serious food shortage and a multitude 
of accompanying evils, ranging from high prices 
to a national humiliation, isin prospect unless 
you as the women of America now promptly 
and decisively act to avert it. 

The fear of high prices should alone prove a 
sufficient incentive. Butter at a dollar a pound, 
and other foods proportionately high, come 
nearer being probabilities than distant possibili- 
ties. I warn you that our present rate of con- 
sumption of food will certainly bring on prices 
so high that thousands will want. And behind 
the food shortage stalk military disaster and 
national danger, and it may be the end of even 
our political freedom and our personal liberties. 
A food shortage is appalling in its possibilities 
for disaster to our nation and to our people. 

This is true because a restricted food supply 
is a more deadly foe than an army of millions. 
Hunger might defeat us even if we found a way 
to fight submarines and poisonous gases. Back 
of every man onthe firing line are four others 
on whom he must absolutely Gepend, and chief 
imong these is the one who supplies him with 
food. A foodless soldier is more impotent than 
a soldier without weapons, We are a beaten 
people if we permit a serious food shortage to 
develop. And this much jis certain: the food 
problem, at this time, is not up to the farmer. 
He is going to win as much from the soil as na- 
ture will permit. Whether or not we go hungry 
and suffer defeat is now up to you aS women, 


‘TS immediate and outstanding problem is 
the conservation of food supplies. 

That puts the matter squarely up to the 
housewife. Your “‘ bit” in this war—in addition 


THE WOMAN 1AND 


A War Service Bringing the Ui 
American Woman in Close Glee 
Touch With Her Government 
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Unless Women Realize 


By J. O2den Armour 


PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT PACKING FIRM OF ARMOUR & CO, 





to all the things 
woman has done 
in Other wars and 
which have earned 
her the undying 
gratitude of 
humanity is so 
to regulate the 
consumption of 
food that the na- 
tion will not have 
starvation to con- 
tend with in ad- 
dition to the most 
powerful military 
machine of all 
time. 

You must econ- 
omize; you must 
use less; youmust 
eliminate waste, 
not only because 
you and yourloved 
ones face hunger 
but because it j 
dist inc thy your pa 
triotic duty in a 
crisis like this. 








the garbage can, 
It is a stupendous 
sum of money to 
throw away and it 
is criminal when 
you consider the 
dire consequences. 
This waste may 
mean only a few 
dollars each 
month for the in 
dividual family, 
but the aggregate 
isappalling. It in- 
cludes left-overs 
that are not util 
ized; it includes 
food spoiled by 
careless or incom- 
petent cooking; 
and it includes 
food that spoils in 
the larder because 
it was bought 
when not needed 
or in too great a 
quantity. The loss 
froom these three 


causes 1S enor- 





I ERE are four COPYRIGHT BY MOFFETT STUDIO 

important 
things that you 
must do as your share toward winning this 
world-wide war and restoring peace: 

I'trst— Eliminate waste. 

SrconD—Purchase on the basis of need, not 
whim. : 

‘THirp—Lessen the amount of food eaten. 

FourTH— Reduce your standard of living. 

These are four general rules which, if fol- 
lowed, will conserve the nation’s food supplies 
and keep hunger from our door. 


ibe g of waste is the first and chief 
WJ necessity. Statistics prove that you Amer 
ican housewives permit 4 losseach year of food 
valued at $700,000,000, most of Which goes into 





J, Ogden 


Armour 





mous—und abso- 
lutely inexcusable, 


A ipe FE second rule is to purchase on the basis 
of your needs rather than in accord with 
your whims. In other words, it is absolutely 
necessary to reduce buying to a system so that 
your daily fare will contain the food elements 
necessary to a properly balanced ration and 
without a lot of inconseauentials set out merely 
to tickle the taste. 

| would recommend to every woman that you 
follow the ‘‘cash and carry”’ plan of buying in 
preference to the “credit and delivery” plan, 
That will cut living costs because it will enable 
your dealer to cut his overhead expenses. And, 
more important still, by your contact with the 
dealer you can work together so to standardize 








HIS department is conducted with the approval 
and coéperation of the Executive Departments of 
the United States Government. 








we are at war. 


in authority have to offer. 
to use personally. 


duty in the war 


wants you to have. 


trying to disseminate. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S WAR SERVICE 


O HELP the woman seeking guidance as to howshe may best do her part 

in America’s war all the resources and facilities of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL’s WASHINGTON BUREAU are at her disposal. 
I,” as the name of the department through which HOME JoURNAL readers 
have been brought intcouch with their Government, has a new meaning now 
New powers, new duties are being assumed daily by the 
Government, particularly with reference to food. The WASHINGTON BUREAU 
will, through these four pages entitled “The Woman and the War,” keep 
HOME JOURNAL readers constantly advised of their part in the new order 
of things, and will present ali the guidance and all the assistance which those 


In addition THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL’S WASHINGTON BUREAU is for you 

The Government is seeking to instruct women in their 
to place in their hands definite information as to what it is 
essential to do in every home. The WASHINGTON BurREAU wiil assist the 
Government to reach you, and will help you to get what the Government 
It will also serve you as a guide to the unofficial bodies 
coéperating with the Government, their scope and the manner in which you 
can be of service, Or any information with regard to their functions. 

Write to THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’s WASHINGTON BUREAU, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D.C.,inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply, 
if you want its assistance in getting information which the Government is 
All those requests that are beyond the province of 
the BUREAU to respond to directly will be referred at once to the proper 
governmental or other authority or department. 


“My Government and 








THE WAR 


Edited by 
DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’ S Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 






foods that they can be handled with the great- 
est possible economy and with certainty as to 
quality. 


Y THIRD rule advises you to eat less. 

Americans are reputed to be prodigious 
eaters. They are. Where we have been serving 
five courses we should serve three; where three, 
serve two. In every case these are sufficient. 
We load up the dinner plate to show our hos- 
pitality and eat more than we want to be polite. 
‘These are practices that we must discontinue. 
It must be made fashionable to conserve food: 
not to squander it. 

The economic waste entailed through the 
eating of veal, lamb and suckling pig is another 
point. It is the part of wisdom, now, to do with- 
out these meats. The calves, lambs and pigs of 
to-day will be vastly more important in solving 
the food problem of to-morrow than is the case 
to-day. Lambs in particular should be spared, 
because the army needs wool and the supply is 
short. By letting the lambs develop into sheep 
the wool clip of next year will be fifty per cent 
larger than that of this year. So, cut veal, lamb 
and suckling pig off your menus and advise 
your husbands and your brothers and your sons 
not to call for them at the hotels or restaurants. 


ASTLY, I should counsel, wherever possible, 

. to reduce the standard of living, There is 
scarcely one of you but can dispense with 
something that will materially aid in the con- 
servation movement. I even go so far as to 
recommend the introduction of a meatless day at 
least once a week in each family; and cutting 
down theamount of meat used on the other days 
by making smaller amounts flavor casserole 
dishes, such as rice, 

And, by all means, learn to use the cheaper 
cuts of meat,. They are wholesome and nutri- 
tious and require but little culinary skill to 
make them deliciously good to the taste. There 
are Various other ways in which living standards 
can be made more in accord with the situation 
confronting us. 

The cheaper and coarser foods should also 
be more widely used. Properly prepared, they 
will satisfy the appetite and furnish bulk, both 
of which are essentials. That will make the 
higher class foods last longer and go farther, 
and the reduction in standard will not even be 
noticed, Physicians agree that, as a nation, we 
would be better off in health and vitality if we 
ate less and leaned farther toward the cheaper 
and bulkier foods. 


NE more rule for the housewife: Study 

household economy and cooking with an 
eye to rendering yourself more efficient for the 
task before you. 

A skilled housewife can effect many econo- 
mies. ‘The conservation of every bit of fatis one 
of the most helpful things that home managers 
can do for the nation. Use every bit of drippings 
from the meats. Knowledge of food values is 
important to the progressive woman who wants 
toreduce expenditures and helpthe conservation 
movement. 

A concentrated diet, of course, means less lee- 
way, so the home manager needs the knowledge 
of what constitutes proper food balance. 


ji* of the things I counsel might well be 
4 called little things when they are brought 
down to the individual family; but when they 
are multiplied by the thousands upon thousands 
of families that make up the American nation 
the little things swell into big things, into enor- 
mous forces for good or bad. Itis for the house- 
wives to watch the little things so that they may 
be made a huge and deciding factor in our life 
and aims of to-day. 

You have something to fight for that is 
worth fighting for, and something much more 
important than lower prices. You must econo- 
mize with food now, else there will be no food 
to buy later. 

The welfare of the nation depends on you, on 
your success in conserving the food available 
for the people of the United States and our allies 
in the days to come until peace reigns again. 
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S MEAT became more and more expensive 
in England, fish became one of our great- 
est stand-bys. We have it three or four 

times a week, boiled or baked, and served with 
noodles, stewed tomatoes or peas. One of my 
favorite ways of fixing it is to mix “ picked- 
up” fish with potatoes or rice, pack it into a 
“Turk’s head” or ring mold and bake. When 
done we turn it on a platter and fill the center 
with peas or potato balls. Preceded by a nour- 
ishing soup, and with a salad for dessert, this 
makes a complete and satisfying meal. We also 
serve the fish in cakes with tomato sauce, or 
add sliced potatoes and cheese with white sauce, 
cover the top with bread crumbs and make what 
is called an ‘‘escalloped” dish. 


Another day we make vegetables our main 
dish. To potatoes we add an egg and tomato 
sauce, put a pie crust on top of the dish, bake it 
and serve it asa potpie. We also make pota- 
toes jnto croquettes and pancakes. 


You Waste 


HEN you do not treat ‘‘dessert” as 
part of (he meal, using it to supplement 
the food value, instead of tacking it on 
hit-or-miss as trimming and increasing expense. 

When you use sugar for sweetening, when 
molasses or Corn sirup would do just as well; 
the latter is much less expensive. 

When you phone instead of going to market: 
because you cannot learn comparative values; 
you cannot judge quality; you do not know 
what foods are inexpensive, and have no means 
of keeping in touch with the unusual and new 
which is being exploited to meet the national 
if risis. 

When you are ashamed to visit the cheaper 
food stores and carry a bundle home. 

When you purchase denatured corn meal in 
stead of the home ground, which goes farther 
and is more nourishing. 

When you are satisfied with a cheap grade of 
whole-wheat or Graham flour which lacks full 
food value. 

When you order denatured or plain rice in- 
stead of brown rice. 

When you buy expensive fish when inexpen- 
sive fisn would do, as, for example, halibut or 
fresh salmon instead of haddock, cod or tile fish. 

When you buy small, shriveled prunes that 
contain as much stone waste as those of larger 
size, 

When you purchase table butter instead of a 
good butter substitute for cooking. 

When you fail to take advantage of the many 
potato substitutes and therefore do not buy 
hominy, samp, macaroni, noodles and spaghetti 
for everyday use. 

When you do not differentiate between bread 
and pastry flour. 

When you purchase large quantities of ex- 
tracts and commercial seasonings instead of 
taking advantage of the home-prepared kinds. 

When you purchase in too large quantities, as 
this tends toward extravagant usage and fre- 
quently causes spoilage. 


Cutting Down Meat in England 


Cauliflower we serve with cheese; spinach we 
make into a soufflé. 

Cabbage, tomatoes and peppers we stuff with 
rice, noodles or bread crumbs, and flavor the 
dish with a little bit of bacon or cheese. 

Carrots, turnips, beets, potatoes and cabbage 
we chop fine, mix together, sauté in drippings 
and serve on toast as a vegetable hash. 

We mix rice with onions, make it into a ball, 
tie it in a cabbage leaf, roll it in bread crumbs 
and fry it in deep hot fat. 


Cereals such as rice, hominy and oatmeal 
we combine with cheese and tomatoes and serve 
in the form of croquettes or escalloped dishes. 
Sometimes we fry the cooked cereal and eat it 
with a fruit sirup or molasses; sometimes we 
make it into griddlecakes and serve it with 
honey. Frequently we make these cereals up 
into muffins and biscuits and, with carrot, beet 
or rhubarb marmalade or jam—and no butter 
make an entire meal of them. 





Macaroni, spaghetti and noodles we bake 
with cheese and have again and again as our 
main dish. We also serve them with peppers, 
mushrooms, when they are cheap, and toma- 
toes. 





Cheese we use most frequently in combina- 
tion with cereals, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles or 
some vegetable. Sometimes, however, we make 
it into a custard or fondue by combining it with 
bread crumbs; sometimes we serve it with red 
or green peppers; sometimes combine it with 
tomatoes. 


Peas and beans we sometimes mash after 
cooking and make into timbales or croquettes 
and serve them with a white sauce. 

Beans we have in any number of ways: plain; 
baked with tomato or catchup sauce; baked and 
served with molasses and a strip of salt pork; 
boiled, mashed through a vegetable colander 
and seasoned with mustard, vinegar and molas- 
ses. Sometimes we make the beans into a loaf 





ta Meatless-Day Dishes by Englishwomen That are Just as Good Here 


similar to a meat loaf and serve it with a brown 
gravy. 





Nuts we make into loaves, with bread crumbs 
and seasonings added, and call them “nut 
roasts.” Sometimes we combine them with 
hominy or some other cereal, make it into a 
brick-shaped loaf, fry it in drippings and serve 
with sirup. ee 

Eggs, when we can afford them, are made 
into delicious dishes. We bake them in small 
tomatoes, serve them poached on rice or spin- 
ach, make them into soufflés and omelets, or, 
if hard-cooked, we serve them with a white 
sauce on toast. 

Bananas we frequently use as a main dish for 
luncheon. Our favorite way of cooking them is 
to roll them in bread crumbs, fry in deep fat 
and serve with lemon sauce. Frequently we 
dip the split bananas into a fritter batter, then 
fry them in deep fat ‘and serve them hot. 





What is it That | Waste? 


The Little Leaks in the Household and How to Stop Them: By Jane Shumway 


When you plan meals that contain unneces- 
sary foods, as pickles, rich salad dressings, 
cream, jellies, salted nuts, etc., unless these foods 
have a definite place in the balancing of the 
meal. This applies to company as well as to 
home meals. 

When you do not acknowledge the efficacy of 
the balanced ration enough to give it a fair trial 
of at least a month, and watch the increase in 
health and the decrease in bills. 

When you do not realize that large portions 
are waste, either through the providing of too 
much food, which causes overeating and illness, 
or through waste of food left on the plates. 

When you plan meals that can be too easily 
and quickly eaten. Slo v eating and thorough 
mastication neutralize abnormal appetites. 

When you feed your family too much starch, 
inducing loss of strength, autointoxication and 
headaches. 

When you prepare different foods for fussy 
individuals of the family. Small-quantity cook- 
ing means waste of money, energy and time, as 
well as extra dish washing. Learn to plan meals 
that contain at least one article that each per- 
son will eat. When you stop pampering, this 
bugaboo of many a household will disappear. 

When you pour into the sink even a table- 
spoonful of left-over cocoa or coffee, which 
could be used toward a cake, pudding or icing. 

When you pare vegetables and allow them to 
stand in cold water. This means loss of minerals 
and soluble protein. 

When you throw away bits of cheese, no 
matter how small; they are invaluable in mak- 
ing escallops and soups and in eking out meat 
dishes. 

When you do not cook your overgrown let- 
tuce as greens. This makes a most delicious 
dish when creamed. 

When you do not save every kind of fat, in- 
cluding chicken fat, that skimmed from chicken 
and other meat soups, from corned beef, ham 
water, corned-beef water and mutton. It should 
be clariised, and if done properly it may be used 
as a shortening and frying medium. 





What 


When You Want a Rich Dark Meat Color for 
your Soup, yet Cannot spare the meat, use 
caramel, which is burnt sugar dissolved in 
water. 

Bran May be Used Instead of Soap when 
washing lawn goods ahd thin materials. Use 
two quarts of bran to six quarts of water, boil 
for half an hour and, when cold, strain. 


Cereals Make a Good Flour Saver. Oatmeal, 
for instance, can be used in a recipe to take the 
place of some of the flour. Here is a muffin 
recipe which illustrates this: 

1 Cupful of Milk 
114 Tablespoonfuls of 


11% Cupfuls of Cooked 
Oatmeal 


2 Cupfuls of Flour Fat 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Egg 
Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


5 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
Sift and mix the flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt. Add the oatmeal, then gradually the 
milk, the well-beaten egg and the melted fat. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Ina Custard Recipe Calling for Several E2s, 
one of more may be left out if half a tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch be added for each egg omitted. 


Another Way to Save Es is by omitting one 
if three or More are in a cake recipe, substituting 
for it an extra teaspoonful ef baking powder. 


When you fail to take advantage of the heat 
radiated from the burners beneath the gas oven 
to roast meat in the broiler while the oven is 
filled with bread or other food. 

When you make white sauce, boiled salad 
dressing, mayonnaise, pastry, etc., for just one 
meal instead of for several, thereby losing ma 
terials that adhere to the preparation utensils in 
the several makings. 

When you do not cook vegetables and rice, 
macaroni, samp and other cereals for two meals 
instead of one, thereby conserving fuel. 

When you prepare too many kinds of food, 
thereby using an undue amount of fuel and a 
great many ingredients, necessitating an ex- 
penditure that is hard to control. 

When you allow white potatoes or sweet pota- 
toes to be pared. No potatoes should be pared, 
but boiled or roasted in their skins. 

When you discard the parings from onions, 
carrots, parsnips, radishes, tomatoes or any 
other vegetable; they are full of mineral and 
flavoring and should be used in the stock pot. 
The vegetables should be well scrubbed. 

When you boil vegetab’ ind <hrow away 
the cooking water. It sh~<.'d be used in the 
stock pot, as the basis for a soup or as a sauce 
with the vegetable. It is much better, however, 
to steam the vegetables in their jackets to con- 
serve the full food value instead of devising 
means to use up that which has cooked out into 
the water. 

When you fail to save odds and ends of pars- 
ley, mint, celery tips, peppers, mushroom trim- 
mings, etc., to dry for seasoning. 

When you throw away beet, turnip and radish 
tops; they contain valuable mineral matter 
and should be cooked as greens. 

When you throw to the chickens the outside 
leaves of cabbage, lettuce, romaine, cauliflower, 
etc., instead of using them in soups. 

When you fail to steam corn in the inner 
husks instead of husking and boiling it and 
losing food value. Every food served with its 
full quota of nutriment means that less food will 
be required 


When you let the butcher and the fishmonger 
retain trimmings of meat and fish. Trimmed-off 
suet is very valuable as fat. 

When you do not treasure up your vegetable 
left overs and learn how to make substantial 
salads, vegetable loaves and wholesome soups 
from them as dothe Italians and French. Herein 
imagination and experiment rather than actual 
recipes play an important part. 

When you discard scraps of any kind of meat. 
No matter how small the quantity, it can al- 
ways be combined with cooked cereal or vege- 
tables into a meat-flavored dish for luncheon or 
supper. 

When you do not use the ham bone in cooking 
green and pea or dried 
bean soup, to give a meat taste and satisfy the 
family 

When you fry bacon instead of baking it in 
the oven and conserving every bit of fat, to use 
in shortening all spiced or molasses mixtures, 
the seasonings of greens, string beans, spaghetti, 
tomatoes, the shortening of crusts for meat pies 
and for all savory frying purposes. 

When you bake potatoes and fail to rub them 
with fat to keep the shells soft and limit the 
waste next the skin. 

When you purchase fruiis or vegetables by 
the measure instead of by the pound. 

When you rinse boiled rice or macareni with 
cold water to separate it and wash off nutriment. 

When you discard cooking water drained 
from macaroni or rice instead of using it in soup. 

When you serve soup made from meat stock 
and the meat itself the same day. 

When fruits and vegetables are allowed to rot 
on tree or vine. 

When you serve second helpings, which are 
unnecessary in the well-planned nourishing meal. 

When you throw away the rinds of bacon or 
salt pork without trying out the fat. You pay 
the pound price for it. 

When you do not vse every drop of sour milk, 
sour cream, sour skimmed milk and buttermilk 


, cabbage, string beans 


in making muffins, biscuits, cake, cookies, boiled 


salad dressing and molasses mixtures. 





ou Can Substitute for Something Else 


Meat Fat May be Used in Place of Lard for 
frying or butter for soups if the fat is cut from 
the meat before cooking, kept in a utensil until a 
sufficient amount is saved, then melted, cooked 
with potato peelings and strained. 


A Good Substitute for Flour is stale-bread 
crumbs. In the following recipe for griddlecakes 
stale bread takes the place of part of the flour: 


4 Cupfuls of Stale- 114 Tablespoonfuls of 


Bread Crumbs Fat 
114 Cupfuls of Flour 5 Teaspoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Hot Baking Powder 


Water 'g Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Milk 1 Egg 
Soak the bread crumbs in the milk and water 
until they are soft. Then add the beaten egg, 
sift in the mixed flour, salt and baking powder, 
and bake on a hot griddle. 


Waffles Made With Rice instead of all flour 
are delicious. They are made by mashing one 
cupful of boiled rice, adding one tablespoonful 
of melted fat, two cupfuls of milk, four well- 
beaten eggs, then enough flour to make a thin 
batter, mixing well and cooking in a hot waffle 
iron. 


Lemon and Orange Peel, grated and kept in 
a jelly glass, make a very good flavoring when 
you find you have no cinnamon or other flavor- 
ing in your cupboard. 





Have You Tried This Butter Substitute? It 
will make your butter flavor go three times 
farther than usual in cooking. Cut two pounds 
of suet into small pieces and boil with water in 
a large boiler until all the fat is extracted. Pour 
through a sieve into a utensil with hot water— 
the more hot water the finer the fat will be. Let 
it stand until cool and solid. Treat two pounds 
of pork fat in the same way. Remove both the 
pork fat and the suet fat from the water and 
wipe off all moisture. 

Melt two pounds of butter in a porcelain- 
lined boiler until it looks like clear oil. Strain 
off the liquid butter and put it, with the other 
fat, in a larger boiler on the back of the stove 
to melt. When the fats are melted put the boiler 
directly over the fire to let the contents boil 
skim if necessary as it boils up. Pour the fat 
into a stone crock. In a cool place it may be 
kept for several months. 


It is Not Necessary to Use Milk in making a 
cream vegetable soup if all the pulp of the vege- 
table is mashed through the strainer and the 
soup is further thickened with flour. 


Half a Teaspoonful of Baking Soda to one 
cupful of sour milk, or half a teaspoonful of 
baking soda to one cupful of molasses, has ap- 
proximately the same leavening quality as one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. 





If You Need Another baking dish, for beans 
for instance, take one of your five-pound tin 
lard pails. 


When You Have No Fresh Fruit to serve for 
breakfast add a few raisins, currants or prunes 
to the oatmeal. They make a most appetizing 
semifruit dish. 


Did You Ever Open the bread box in the 
morning and find it empty? And also have too 
little time to make biscuits for breakfast? Cold 
left-over cereal or mush cut inte slices and fried 
makes a good substitute for toast when placed 
under poached or scrambled eggs. 


If Apples are Scarce when putting up your 
mincemeat for the winter, use instead boiled 
beets which have been finely chopped. The 
result is very good indeed. 


If Ice Cream is Made with a custard founda- 
tion, only one pint, instead of one quart, of 
cream will be needed. 

Cottaze Cheese is One of the Best substi- 
tutes for meat, for not only does it have the 
same sort of nourishing qualities that meat has 
but it is ever so much less expensive. 

One Cake of Compressed Yeast, two-thirds 
of a cake of dry yeast and one cupful of liquid 
yeast are all practically equivalent to each other. 
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| When the Potato | The Most Nourishing 
| Bug C | [he Garden You Can Plant N 
ug Comes e€ Uarden You Can Fiant INOW of All Beans 
1 | P . oa 8 ; | 
| ‘ Don o Late: | . 
| | What You Can Do to Save t Think it is Too Late: It Isn't | Plant Soy Beans: They Will 
- | — : jee | 1 : 
Your Garden | ON’T waste your time in wishing you out the young plants so they will stand about | Come In Handy Next Winter : 
had made a garden too. Get your spade 2 inches apart in the row. Salsify may be | 
| HE most dangerous and the most com- and make one now. It’s not too late dug and stored like carrots, or left in the soil _ | HE soy bean which is being so widely 
| | | mon insect enemy of the potato is the yet. Even if you live in the North, there are to be used as needed. Itis a biennial, and the | planted in America for later use has 
| | 7 “ , ““c ‘ 1) ceets. te cia mena ca ee ° ° ° mi 3 : 
| well-known potato bug, which is a many vegetables which it will pay you to roots will produce seed the second season if been employed as a staple food in China 
| i} beetle. It is usually found in greater or less plant now, while the farther south you live the not disturbed. The Sandwich Island is the and Japan for hundreds of years. During the 
numbers in every potato field. It appears more you can plant. If you live well south, variety of salsify which is mos. commonly past century we have used it in the United 
| soon after the potatoes are above ground. you can have this year as good a garden as_- grown. If youlive very farnorthinthe United || States for cattle forage. Now that we are tak- 
‘ | The adult potato beetle has a modest appe- anybody—provided you pitch in at once. States it will not be advisable for you to try to || ing stock of our food resources we find these 
| | tite and eats only sparingly of the leaves. The garden experts of the Government at grow salsify this summer as the chances are beans a palatable, nutritious food. They fur- 
; | The trouble is that the females lay large quan- Washington, D.C., have made out this table that your growing season will not be long nish our bodies with fat and muscle-building 
tities of eggs on the under side of the leaves, for you: enough for you to get satisfying results. | material; they make an emergency addition 
é | | and these eggs hatch out in a few days | to our daily food and, most important of 
| after they are deposited. The young all, they can be used as a meat substi- 
bugs, or larve, have limitless appetites, tute. The fact th: i . 
, or ie IAT . > , : e fact that they contain no 
, and will in a few days devour all the WHAT YOU CAN PLANT NOW starch makes them valuable for invalids 
: Comp of a sage sg? and leave — PREPARED BY THE GOVERNMENT GARDENERS who cannot eat starchy foods. 
the bare stems. here is no cure; only Soy beans may be made into soup; 
|| . ‘ Re 5k Soca ae eae — 29 ee ° ° Es ’ 
. | | prevention will avert disaster. SEEDS OR | DISTANCE FOR PLANTS TIME OF PLANTING baked, with pork or without, for they 
paxe , PLANTS a ae 2 ° | pEpTH RUIRCE, ORG AG RETA’ contain much fat in the shz f oil 
= . KIND OF REQUIRED TO STAND OF IN OPEN GROUND READY FOR USE 5 at in the shape of oil, and 
How to Kill Off the Bugs VEGETABLE | FoR 100 |——— po —| PLANTING, |— —| AFTER PLANTING served as the main dinner dish; made 
| FEET OF Rows PLANTS APART INCHES oni eer into a soy-bean meal or flour, and used 
| N AVERY small potato patch it may Ms : chats dha in bread, muffins or biscuits, puddings 
11 aN 4 4 m : oh — — -- — - —— 4 7 ’ gs, 
| | be practicable to eliminate the potato Beans, bush. 1 pint 18 to 24 in. 5 or 8 to ft. % to 2 Aug. to Sept. | April to July 40 to 65 days pies or cake; they may be boiled and 
| | oth? 7 2 Ss Tee : Beets . a 2 ounces 12 to 18 in. 5 or 6 to ft. lto2 Aug. to Sept. | April to Aug 60 to 80 days se P : 
| beetle by making frequent examinations ‘ 8 we | Sanaa oarts oO 30 day served as a vegetable, roasted like pea- 
| of each plant, and picking off by hand eet gy late ‘ ounce | 24to 36in. | 16to 24in. | 4 June and July july | 90 to 130 days nuts and made into soy-bean coffee and 
4 + . ates jatle Vatare tt be *hervi ounce 18 to 24 in. 3 or 4 to ft. 1 Autumn Autumn 1 year soy-bes -hees There is a sov-bhez 
| and destroying eat h beetle before it has Corn salad 2 ounces | 12 to 18 in. 5 or 6 to ft. % to 1 Sept. and Oct. | Mar. to Sept. 60 days et! bean cheese. - There Is a soy-bean 
| laid its eggs. For the most part, how- Corn, arent ‘4 pint a to eg = to 36 in. : to eras May to July 69 to 100 days milk rich in protein, which makes an ex- 
ciated: ketal ’ er ae . ee . ‘ucumber 2 ounce to 6 ft. to 6 ft. to September April to July 60 to 80 days ‘elle . st) 2 . — “IL 
| ever, it 1s more pra¢ ticable =e one the Kale or boreccle | 14 ounce 18 to 24 in. 18 to 24 in. ly Oct. to Feb. | Aug.andSept. 90 to 120 days cellent substitute for condensed milk 
potato plants. A spray of Paris green or pete : 1 ounce 1% to 20 in. : to 8 in. 1 A at > 4 a Se ee 120 to 180 days and is particularly valuable in cooking. 
| | : i a a al 7 -ettuce 2 ounce 2 to 18 in. to 6 in. ly Sept. to Mar. | Mar. to Sept. 60 to 90 days There is aleg a cov-he: : yt See 
| | arsenate of lead should be used, and used Mustard 4 ounce 12 to 18 in 4 or 5 to ft. M4 Autumn September 60 to 90 days Phere is also a soy-bean oil, which is val- 
: | as soon as any bugs are found present. on eats a quart 12 to 18 in 4 of 5 to ft. Bete: hy ssegss Autumn 90 to 120 days uable as a food product. 
| , , ee I ; sf : umpkin 6 ounce 8 to 12 ft Hills 8 to 12 ft. RO. Baise piece May to July 100 to 140 days The ans av 2 wattes 2 
I hese mixtures are poi: onous and kill the Radish 1 ounce 12 to 18 in 8tol2toft.| %tol | Sept. to Apr. | Mar. to gent. 20 to 40 days The beans may _be grown easily in 
insect as soon as it has eaten any foliage Rhubarb, plants | 33 3 to 5 ft. 3 ft. PHOS eck aes Autumn 1 to 3 years practically all sections of the country 
e Ag 5 ceeaelanas ; : Kee utabaga 44 ounce 18 to 24 in 6 to 8 in. 14 to 1 pa 0 a a 60 to 80 days re ¢C is , ¢ wy ur “Tis 
| on which the pray has falle n. Paris Spinach 1 ounce 12 to 18 in 7 or 8 to ft 1to2 Sept. to Feb | September 30 to 60 days where pesed is grown, and they will give 
l green sometimes burns the foliage unless lurnip 14 ounce 18 to 24 in 6 or 7 to ft 4 to 'y | Aug. to Oct. | July 60 to 80 days heavier yields than most other beans. 
S | some stone lime is added. Arsenate of They will thrive through long periods of 
n lead is not so strong a poison and will not | drought and of rain and, besides, will 
ul | burn the foliage much. Use either of these Don’t Plant Late Beans Yet There’s Time for Cabbage Yet | “improve the soil.” In the North they should 
| sprays as frequently as seems necessary to | beplanted from June 20 to July 1; inthe South 
t. keep down the bugs. pee do not withstand hot weather very ) lea’ woman keeping house has painful || from July 1 to July 15. The crop can be 
% Here are proved formulas for making the ) well, so do not make your late plantings 4 recollections of the luxury prices she was || gathered from jeptember to October, and the 
Paris-green and lead-arsenate spraying mix | just yet. Wait until late summer, so that the asked to pay for even the most insignificant | beans may be eaten fresh, or canned or dried. 
or tures. The amounts given are for relatively || hottest period will have passed by the time the — head of cabbage last winter and spring. There — | The dried beans may be purchased now in 
small quantities; if you find you need larger — | plants are fairly well started. You can con is still time to raise your own cabbage. Buy the some markets in various parts of the country, 
re quantities just increase the amounts, preserv tinue successive plantings of beans, at inter young cabbage plants from nursery or green often under the name of togo beans, or Man | 
ing the same proportion vals of ten days or two weeks, until about eight house, and set them out in your garden in late churian or Chinese or black beans, but, with il 
1e Paris green—Paris green, 1 ounce: stone weeks before the time for the first autumn June or July. Then you will have cabbages the increased acreage which will be given to i) 
lime, 2 ounce water, 6 to 8 gallon frosts. Lima beans of the pole varieties should of your own before the end of the summer, raising them this summer, will be more gener iI 
in Lead arsenate—Lead arsenate, 8 ounce be planted 8 to 10 seeds in a hill, and thin to and if you have set out enough plants you ally available. Soy-bean meal, too, will no | 
S¢ stone lime, 4 ounces; water, 5 gallon three or four plants after they have got well will have cabbage to store for winter use doubt come into more general use. 
; started. The hills should be 4 or 5 feet apart. For late cabbage the soil need not be so rich Where dried soy beans are available they 
i, If Your Potatoes Become Diseased Do not cover beans more than 2 inches deep as for early cabbage, but instead should be may be baked with or without pork, like navy 
eS with soil; if your soil is heavy reduce this to heavier and more retentive of moisture. Be and other beans. They should be soaked over 
S' IME of the better-known potato-plant di from 114 to 11% inches. sure you get one of the late varieties when night, or for sixteen hours at least, in order to | 
m ww eases are: Early blight, tip burn, which buying the young plants to set out. Set them || loosen the tight jackets which they wear, and 
ne affect foliage only; common scab, powdery Now is the Time for Carrots in rows 30 to 36 inc hes apart, the plants 14 or =] should be commen longer than other kinds of | 
scab, wart disease, silver scurf and internal ; : 18 inches apart in the rows. beans. ‘The cooking may be done economically 
vy brown spot, affecting the tubers; late blight NCLUDE carrots in your late plantings this | ina fireless cooker of the sort provided with | 
| black leg, fusarium wilt, bacterial soft warts, season. ‘They are grown mu h like beets, Use Your Ground Again | heating stones or plates; or on the ledge of 
th | leaf roll and mosaic, which affect both foliage except that the seed is not planted quite so the fire box, inside the furnace. 
it. and tubers. Write to your state agricultural deep and the plants need not be thinned out T ISN’T only those who failed to plant a A mixture of one part navy beans to three 
ed college if your potatoes are attacked. quite so much, as the carrot doesn’t require garden early that ought to be planting now. parts soy beans, supplemented by a juicy iI 
p. quite so much growing space. Many vegetables planted in early spring are piece of pork, makes a dish that surpasses the | | 
ck The Sovereign Preventive being gathered now, and their removal will re famed Boston baked beans. | | 
When the Bugs Come lease land for other vegetables. A character — iI 
ot a eesdiege binge ae teibapinnerggr ste well ne istic of most amateur gardens is that by es BEANS have been canned in consider iI 
as keeping down the bug pest, frequent | j se I forget that when your growing midsummer they have completely run their ~J able quantities during the past season, H | 
re spraying with a poisonous mixture is about vegetables begin to look pretty good to course instead of being in their prime. Don't baked with pork, and are on sale in this form 1 
al. the only recourse of the potato grower. For you they are also attractive to garden pests, be content with a sudden onrush of green vege in numerous markets. Canned green soy iH 
or this a single spray is used for the most part. with this important difference: the garden tables. Use the ground left vacant by the beans, which may be compared with lima 
ay This spray is known as Bordeaux mixture. insects are not content to wait, as you must, passing of your early crops for growing the beans, also are on the market in some sections 
The use of this fungicide mixture should be until the vegetable has attained full matur- later varieties. Until frost there can be some of the country. Both these canned products 
Ik, gin as soon as the plants are from 2 to 3 ity before beginning to cat it. Consequently, thing doing in your garden every day. yield as high a proportion of energy, and a | 
ilk inches above ground. The second spraying when these insects once arrive, they go right higher proportion of protein, as the canned | 
ed should he given ten days or two weeks later, to work and are likely to eat more of your Leave the Beans on the Vines beans with which they are most closely com iI} 
i and subsequent sprayings should follow at garden crops than you will if you don’t wage parable, and so are more nourishing. iI 
intervals of two weeks. If bugs appear it is war on them. KT your beans remain and dry on the vines. Soy-bean flour has been used in Japan for 
| ‘ | ; re ° ; 2 : Fe P Biss ‘ " Da | 
considered quite practicable to add the Paris- [The accompanying table shows you the « That is as nature intended it should be centuries. The flour, like the bean itself, is | 
green mixture to the Bordeaux mixture and principal insect enemies of the garden, the Beans dried in this way, thtn soaked in water low in its proportion of starch. When bread, 
apply them both together. plants they attack, and the means you should and cooked, are much better than the average biscuit, muffins or griddlecakes are to be made, | | 
Standard Bordeaux mixture is made ac employ to fight them: beans that come in a can. use one part of soy-bean flour to three parts | | 
cording to the following formula: Bluestone of wheat flour. It may also be combined with iH 
ii (copper sulphatc), 1 pound; stone lime, 1 ‘ inne. 5 - : rye flour in the making of brown bread. | 
ns } pound; water, 12 gallons. PRINCIPAL GARDEN INSECTS AND REMEDIES hig are several varieties of bean cheese ff 
tin When making Bordeaux mixture dissolve made from the soy bean. “‘Natto” is made | 
| the lime in one-half the water and the copper — | mee Ea | from soy beans that have been boiled for | 
‘ - i NSEC *LANIS A ACKE RE MIEN . e 
for sulphate in the other half. Use only wooden . ee several hours until soft, then formed into iI) 
vessels for this. When both are dissolved, | cakes and wrapped, while still hot, in bundles iI} 
re | : | , : é : | 
ees mix, and apply at once to the potato plants. Eating type ' of straw. Itis then placed ina heated, tightly iI] 
ns If Bordeaux mixture is allowed to stand it Tomato worm | Tomato... Hand pick or spray with arsenate of lead closed cellar for twenty-four hours. An agree 
chin Be: ~ af ; Cabbage worm Cabbage group Hand pick or apply arsenate of lead ° Ks os eee } 
loses its power as a fungic ide. Cucumber beetle Cucumber Cover with frames. Apply tobacco dust or spray with able « hange in taste occurs and the cheese is 
‘he : , Bordeaux mixture or arsenate of lead used as an important Oriental food. | 
Cutworm lomato,cabbage,onion | Apply poison bait; place tin or paper collars around 66 99 » 3 | 
Loo When to Spray plants; hand pick; apply Paris green or arsenate of For “tofu” the soy bean, after soaking 
old lead and crushing, is boiled in considerable water 
ee 3 , A F Potato beetle Potato, eggplant and Hand pick and apply arsenate of lead J atti 
ied HEN spraying with Bordeaux mixture tomato and filtered through a cloth. Salted water is 
ec against disease fungi, always apply the Sucking Type added to the strained liquid and a junket-like 
spray before a rain, though of course you squash bug pi tg P+ ieee gy form spray with kerosene emulsion or nicotine mass results. 1 his ; pressed ‘nto tablet ;, 
should not wait until a rain is imminent be Aphis (plant louse Cabbage group and | Spray with kerosene emulsion, a solution of hard soap cooked in peanut oil and eaten hot. 
4 fore spraying. Thewaeasonks that Pordeaux other plants or nicotine sulphat« 
ea . _ ° oe e » ———— — — 
se mixture attacks the fungi immediately, while Soy Be With Bacon d Mol 2S 
The } { Z 5 SOY beans wh Dacon and MPiolasses 
after a rain the leaves are protected from the . oe . . | 
: . : ; c c be > ! . : 
mixture by a film of water. When using the Grow Some Salsify Still Time for Corn, but Hurry! \ TASH one cupful of dried beans and soak 
da- insecti ide sprays it is better to spray after TNCLE SAM says that salsify, sometimes F YOU plant at once, it is not yet too late for = _ 7 least = —_ Boil 
of : est as soon as the plants are fairly _ ) called oyster plant, deserves to be better you to grow sweet corn this year in a North : lem until the pape Ares: t x0, eae Si 
t] “ b mixtures — stay on the foliage unti known in this country. Itisrated high among’ ern garden. There isn’t much time left, as whee ——' rors rai - 7 & por nes =n 
sti- ie bugs come along and eat them; if the vegetables, not only for its oysterlike flavor from 60 to 100 days are required to produce the at WIERD The DEANS. Fain Ond turn them Into 
| spraving Jone before a rain the poi Ky - ‘ ee J an earthen beanpot, putting the pork in the 
the | I ye is done Just belore a rain the polson- when fried or used in soup, but because it has edible ear, so plant right away! Sow the seed bialptinieboaae PT EM Ny ye 8 f l . sriallbgy ta 
1a | pir bess Sip e will all be washed off. Arsenate substantial value in the diet. One ounce of on rich land, about 2 inches deep, in drills 3 _ carne . quart di - oil 4; "d i} Hoag ia 
| vi Ad 1S usually preferred to the Parts green, seed planted in a 100-foot row will provide feet apart, and then thin toa single stalk every = mas - I . walt = d see ee ‘bh j ae. f — | 
i ats contains a little gluc poate hich gives it a more than enough of this vegetable forthe aver- 14 inches. Corn requires care; it must be par u fhe i as Np shed ee oe . | 
rd i | Bre = stic king power. The arsenate may age family. Plant salsify seed inthe same way frequently cultivated, weeds must be kept Co ass¢ Se well anc _ over om cans. 
( ais 2 =e rs > > ‘ . . . ‘er é ake é -rate 4 5 
bigs | iso be used dry, and dusted on to the plants. and about the same time as carrots, thinning down and suckers removed. over and bake in a moderate Oven for Six OF 
trest st : : & | 
her. Early morning is a good time for this, when | eight hours, adding bean water as necessary. | 
| there is moisture on the plants. ! | If desired add molasses when serving. | 
—$ | 
Se ee ie Pes . —E = ‘ — = 























































































































Do You Know Chard? 


\ HILE it is going to be particularly good 
/V practice this year to use beet tops for 
greens, there is another plant, little known, 
which has been bred for just this purpose. The 
Swiss chard is a member of the beet family 
which has been developed for foliage, and the 
leaves can be used either as cooked greens or as 
a salad plant. One of the best points about 
this plant is that crop after crop of leaves can 
be cut without injuring the plant. Chard is 
planted like beets in drills from 12 to 14inches 
apart, and the plants thinned to from 4 to 6 
inches apart in the rows. 


Time for Turnips Now 


Eb ny turnip is excellent to grow in summer 
on land which has been used for early 
crops. In the North the late turnip is custom 

arily planted in July or August, while in the 
South it is planted even later. It may be kept 
through the winter without difficulty, and 
while it needs rich soil it is easy to grow. Tur- 
nip seed should be planted in drills from 12 to 
18 inchesapart. When the plants appear above 
ground and are growing well they should be 
thinned out until about 3 inches apart. Don’t 
forget that the leafy tops ui turnips may be 
used for greens and are really delicious. 





What Follows What 


I ERE is a plan for successive planiings 

which you may well adopt as your guide. 
It is equally useful to those who have a garden 
in bearing and to those who are about to start 
a late garden. This schedule is particularly 
adapted to Southern gardens; by consulting 
the planting chart given on page 29 you 
can tell to what extent the plantings will be 
suitable in your locality, and modify this plan 
accordingly: 

PLANT 

KALE after carrots and beets 
FALL CABBAGE after early and late peas 
CELERY after lettuce, radishes, onions or parsnips 
FALL POTATOES after beans, cabbage, cauliflower, 

kohl-rabi 
FALL PEAS afcer sweet corn 
FALL BEANS after early potatoes 
TURNIPS after muskmelons or squash or cucumbers 
SPINACH after eggplants, peppers or tomatoes 


Don’t Forget the Beet 


] EETS should be planted for late summer 

and autumn now. Sow the seed in drills 
from 14 to 18 inches apart, covering with soil 
to the depth of about 1 inch, As soon as the 
plants are well up thin them to stand about 
3 to 4 inches apart in the rows. In the more 
southerly sections of the United States late- 
planted beets can be left in the ground during 
autumn and even into winter and pulled as 
needed. Inthe Norththey can easily be stored. 


Look Out for Late Blight 


ATE BLIGHT is by far the most severe of 

all the common potato diseases. Its spread 
is favored by warm, muggy days and an abun 
dance of moisture. The organism which causes 
this disease hibernates within the seed and can 
not, therefore, be eliminated entirely from the 
growing plant. Liberal use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture will serve, however, to keep the disease 
under a measure of control. . 





Endive is Worth While 


NDIVE is a form of chicory. In mid 

4 summer sow the seeds thinly and when the 
plants are well established thin to 8 inches. 
Water and cultivate thoroughly in order that 
a good growth of leaves may be made. When 
the leaves are from 6 to 8 inches in length draw 
them together and tie them so the heart will 
blanch. The leaves should not be tied up while 
wet, or decay will follow. The heads should be 
used as soon as blanched. For winter use sow 
the seeds rather late and remove the plants, 
with a ball of earth adhering to the roots, to a 
cellar or cold frame, and blanch during the 
winter as required for use. Endive is used asa 
Salad at times of the year when lettuce and 
similar crops are out of season. 


The Best Cooking Counts 
Nowadays 


ef k- woman, who improves her cooking 
these days is doing real national service. 
The cooking lessons which you can get from 
Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL’S WASHINGTON 
BurEAU may be just what you need in your 
kitchen. The July lessons, five in number, take 
up cheese and meat, and cost ten cents for the 
five. The whole course of twenty lessons, five 
each month, will be forwarded to you for 40 
cents, in advance. THE LApIES’ HoME Jour- 
NAL’S WASHINGTON BuREAU, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 














The Vegetable Pit 


Begin Now to Think of Storing Your Garden for Winter 
By John Hillis 


the garden through 

the winter you can 
either put its products 
into cans or store them 
in a vegetable pit or 
ceilar. An available 
supply of practically 
fresh vegetables all the 
year round is a possi- 
bility if you have some simple storage facilities. 
There are only a few vital essentials to be ob- 
served in storing foodstuffs, and these have to 
do with temperature, moisture and ventilation. 

A storage pit or cellar must be warm enough 
to prevent freezing but cold enough to prevent 
decay. It must be moist enough to prevent 
drying or shriveling but not so wet as to pro- 
mote decay. 


[ite earde tostretch 


GROUND 
‘LEVEL 
‘ 


Homemade Pit on 6 by 10 Feet of Land 


§ Gow simplest outdoor storage pit can be 
made with a spade by anyone on a plot of 
land six by ten feet, as shown in Figure 1. A 
layer of straw is placed on 
the ground level and the veg- 
etables — potatoes, turnips, | 
beets, cabbages—are care- 
fully piled on this in a long [ 
ridged pile. Over thata layer | 
| 





Figure 1. Outdoor Storage Pit 
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space for storage. In 
furnace-heated houses 
thecellarsaretoo warm 
and dry for the storage 
of vegetables. The 
odors from these prod- 
ucts may be objection- 
able in the house. It 
is necessary to build a 
separate tight com- 
partment and provide outside ventilation. The 
foresighted architect could easily include such 
a storage room in any house at very little ad 
ditional cost for building, and some day we 
will see this idea as carefully worked out as the 
arrangement of the pantry in our present plans. 
To construct such a storage room requires 
an outside cellar window for ventilation and a 
double-walled inclosure that will keep out the 
furnace heat. The wall shown in Figure 4 is of 
frame construction, consisting merely of two- 
by-four studding, on both sides of which are 
placed a layer of building paper and then a 
layer of one-inch tongue-and-groove sheathing 
boards. It must be carefully put together so 
that there will be no cracks 
; 7 where the partition joins the 
walls of the cellar. 


Cost of a Cellar Room 





of three or four inches of 7 BINS ‘oe entire room should 
straw is carefully matted and 1 ammiatese be ceiled overhead with 
then a top of earth ten to “| ra a on i b tongue and groove ceiling. 
twelve inches thick is packed ? If there is a cement floor in 


down tight. The mound 


should not be covered with CEL 


earth completely the first 
day, but should be allowed 
to sweat and then dry out for 
a few days. Meanwhile pro- 
tect the mound from rain. 

As the weather grows colder place more soil 
on the mound and provide deep drains around 
the pit until there is no danger of moisture 
soaking through into the bottom of the pile of 
vegetables. Where freezing is severe an addi 
tional covering of straw or leaves may be nec 
essary to protect the roots in the coldest 
weather. When a supply is needed for use open 
the pit carefully at one end and remove the 
roots through a small opening and then restore 
the soil over this to prevent freezing. 


Storage Building That Costs $50 to $75 


| plea gardener who has half an acre or 
4 more available should consider a storage 
cellar as a permanent improvement on his 
place. A building, ten by twelve feet on the 
floor and six feet high at the center on the lines 
of that shown in Figures 2 and 3, may be built 
of stone or concrete at a cost of from fifty dol 
lars to seventy-five dollars. ‘This will provide 
an absolutely reliable storage place for a year’s 
supply of apples, potatoes and other vegetables 
needed by the average family. If there is a 
slope to the land it is best to excavate for the 
building, since by a little careful planting it 
may be so screened as to be unnoticed. 

Concrete is the ideal material to use for a 
structure of this sort, since it resists decay from 
both outside and inside. Wood lasts but a short 
time in a damp storage cellar, as dry rot soon 
attacks it. The essential points in constructing 
such an outdoer cellar 
is to provide thorough 
underdrainage and 
protection from  seep- 
age from the earth 
about the side walls. 

Itis through the con- 
trol of the ventilators 
that success of storage 
is determined. When 
the pit temperature 
drops to near the freez- 
ing point the ventila- 
tors should be tightly 
closed. If the moisture 
should become exces- 
sive open the ventila 


OUTSIDE DOOR 
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Figure 4. Showing Wall 





AD | 
- | the cellar additional cement 
should be placed around the 
1) exterior of this wall to bind 
‘| it securely to the floor. 
| Double with tight 
weatherstrips upon them are 
necessary. 
Bins may be provided or not according as the 


doors 


potatoes and other vegetables are purchased in 
loose bulk or in crates 
cellar of this sort is to have potatoes, onion 
and fruits put in slatted crates which can be 
piled in tiers against the walls with spaces 
between for ventilation. Turnips and carrots 
may be kept in bins or boxes with damp sand 
or earth among them. When stored in this 
manner the roots can be easily examined to 
discover decay. 

A cellar room of this kind should not cost 
more than forty to fifty dollars for construction 
and often repays the entire cost of building in 
the savings on a season’s vegetables and fruit, 
provided they are purchased at harvest time, 
when they are always much cheaper than when 
purchased in small lots through the winter. 


An excellent plan ina 


Kinds of Vegetables and Fruits to Store 


SELECTION of vegetables for storage is as 
~ important as the facilities for keeping them 
If these crops are to be preserved perfectly 
they must be in perfect condition when they 
#0 into storage, free from bruises, rot or other 
disease. Only perfectly sound, undamaged 
specimens should be retained. Use the others 
at once 

Fruits such as apples and pears can be pre 
served better if they are placed in storage be 
fore they are fully ripe. On the other hand 
potatoes should be mature and dry. Do not 
attempt to wash the 
vegetables before plac- 
ing them in. storage, 
but let them dry in the 
sun and shake the loose 
dirt from them. Sweet 
potatoes require a 
warm, dry atmosphere 
and can be kept in an 
attic near a chimney, 
where the temperature 
will not fall below the 
freezing point. Squash 
and pumpkins are of 
a similar nature. If 
placed in storage room 
at all they should be 


tors on mild days to Figure 2. Storage Building kept in slatted crates 
allow a change of air. near the top of the 
The idea is to keep the 2 as room, where there is 
temperature as near as 7 fpeme a TI the least moisture. 

possible to the freezing a a eR Onions should be 
point yet always above ‘a thoroughly cured and 


it, and as the weather Hg 
grows warmer keep 


the air dry to prevent IRON Tie 
decay. srs 
A Cellar Storeroom <Door 


ERY likelytheman 
with a limited gar- 
den space and a large 


INSULATION SPACE 
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put in slatted crates. 
Parsnips, salsify and 
horse-radish may beleft 
over winter in the open 
ground where they 
grew, as freezing does 
not injure them. Or 
they may be packed in 
moist sand and stored 
in a cool cellar. Cab- 














cellar under his resi- hy 
dence will prefer to 
utilize some of this 


YL ), 


Figure 3. ‘Cross Section of Storage Building 





bages should be pulled 
up with the roots and 
leaves all attached. 







































































































What We Must Do to be Fed 


| 5 apecn peeng to its simplest terms, this is 
what our Government asks of each of us 
this summer: 

EAT MORE 
Hominy 
Milk 

Butter 

Eat LEss 

Fat meat and other 
meats which can be 
easily shipped long dis- 
tances in little space 

Use as much of the fresh produce of your 
own neighborhood as you possibly can. This 
will encourage producers and, even more im- 
portant, save transportation, which is not 
only expensive but needed more for other 
purposes. Can and preserve all the fruits and 
vegetables you can use and for which you can 
get containers. 


Corn meal 
Potatoes 


Rice 
Cheese 


White flour 
Fancy cereals 
Bacon 

Lard 


What Makes a Good Meal 


TNCLE SAM’S message to women is to 

see that one from each of these five groups 

is represented in every meal served on your 

table. This is the basis of correct eating with 
a minimum of waste: 


Group 1—Any one of these foods, upon 
which you can depend for mineral matters, 
vegetable acids, and body-regulating sub- 
stances: 


Fruits 
Apples, pears Berries Oranges 
Bananas Melons Lemons 


VEGETABLES 
Salads, lettuce, celery Green peas, beans 
Potherbs or ‘‘greens”’ Tomatoes, squash 
otatoes and root vegetables 
Group 2—Any one of these foods, upon 
which you can depend for protein: 


Milk, skim milk or Fish 


cheese Dried peas, beans or 
Eggs cowpeas 
Meat Any kind of nuts 


Poultry 


Group 3—Any one of these foods, upon 
which you can depend for starch: 


Cereal grains, meals or 
flours 
Cereal breakfast foods 
Rye, corn, potato, rice noodles 
or whole wheat bread Starchy pudding 
Potatoes and other starchy vegetable 


Crackers not made 
from white flour 
Macaroni, spaghetti or 


Group 4—Any one of these 
which you can depend for sugar: 
Molasses Fruits, preserved fruits 


Sirups or jellies and dried 
Honey fruits 


foods, upon 


Use as little sugar as possible. 
abroad. 


It is needed 


Group 5—Any one of these foods, upon 
which you can depend for fat: 


Sutter and cream Table and salad oils 
Lard, suet and other cooking fats 


Food Help for Your Asking 


i pice Bulletins are published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, and are offered to you 
free if you will write the Department as long 
as they can be furnished: 

‘*“COoRN MEAL AS A Foop AND Ways OF USING 
Ir.’’ Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 565. 
3READ AND BREAD MAKING IN THE HOME.” 

Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 807. 
“‘}Hlow TO SELECT Foops: 1--WHAT THE Bopy 
NEEDs.” 
‘‘Tlow TO SELECT Foops: 2—CEREAL Foops.” 
Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 817. 


Abandon Food Prejudices 
| ON’T be finicky. 


foods. 


Be willing to try new 
Certain plentiful and nourishing 
foods widely used and enjoyed in one section 
are practically unknown in other sections of 
the country. Learn to know all the good 
things, not a few only. 

People too easily get into food ruts, insist 
on eating only the foods they are used to and 
refuse to give a fair trial to others. This causes 
undue demand for certain staples, with result 
ing scarcity or high prices when crops are 
short. At the same time other valuable foods 
may be relatively cheap and available. A 
striking instance of this is failure fully to 
appreciate rice—a valuable source of starch 
when potatoes are scarce and high. Another 
example is refusal in certain sections to ust 
anything but wheat as a breadstuff, 
corn is plentiful and relatively cheap. 


whe 


A Good Meal for Children 


LITTLE child who is carefully fed in ac 
cordance with his bodily needs, as thesé 

are now understood, receives every day at least 
one food from each of the following groups: 

(1) Milk and dishes made chiefly of milk, 
most important of the groups as regards chil 
dren’s diet; meat, fish, poultry, eggs and 
meat substitutes. 
(2) Bread and other cereal foods. 
(3) Butter and other wholesome fats. 
(4) Vegetables and fruits. 
(5) Simple sweets. 





Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 808. 
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problems. 


“I’ve weighed the whole question of health and digestion 
And all my experiments show — 

This super-nutrition gives strength and ambition; 

And fills you with vigor and go!” 


A well-balanced food 


It helps to solve one of your hardest 


Every day the practical housewife 
comes squarely up against the difficult 
question of providing a_properly- 
varied menu for the home table. 
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Many people who eat plenty of good food are not completely nourished 
because their diet is not rightly proportioned. The human body requires 
many different kinds of material to keep it in good condition. And these 
various elements should be scientifically blended and combined. 


lt is this skilful well-balanced combination of wholesome ingredients 
which gives such exceptional nutritive value to 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It is an ideal food. It combines the invigor- 
ating nourishment of good meat-juices and 
nutritious bone-marrow with the staying 
properties of choice vegetables and hardy 
cereals. 


To make a strengthening stock we use Government- 
inspected beef. With this we blend “diced” 
Chantenay carrots, yellow rutabagas, the best 
Maine-grown white potatoes and Jersey sweet 
potatoes. 

Weinclude “baby” lima beans, small peas, 
“Country Gentleman” corn, Dutch cabbage, 


tomatoes, okra, celery, delicate leek, sweet red 
peppers and plenty of barley, rice and maca- 
roni “alphabets.” 


Here you have a food that is not only sub- 
stantial and satisfying but of a delightfully 
appetizing flavor; a food to build up the 
little ones and the weaklings; while it sus- 
tains the strong and hearty in full vigor and 
endurance. 

To insure a properly-regulated and healthful 
diet there is no food more indispensable than good 
soup eaten every day. 


Order these tempting Campbell’s Soups by the dozen or the case. There is 
hardly a day in the year, but you will find some occasion where they are 
exactly what you want, and they are all ready to serve in three minutes at 


any time, without labor or fuss. 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 

Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton ‘Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THe HED-AND-Wrllrs LASS 
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Wife: “‘If we must cut down expenses, 
why not drop your life insurance?” 

Husband: “Not much. That’s your 
insurance, not mine. And I’m going to 
| take out another Postal Lolicy, too—while 


I can get it. You and the kiddie may be 


{ glad some day.’ 


Wife (thou htfully) : “I guess you're 
right at that, James.” 


Put life insurance in 
your family budget 
—and keep it there 


Whether confronted by war or peace 
the real husband always makes a liberal 
allowance for life insurance whether his 
wife wants him to or not, but the sensi- 
ble woman does want him to. And they 
both want the most protection possible 
for their money, and therefore turn to the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


Resources more than $9,000,000 
Insurance in force $40,000,000 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but issues 
its Policies direct. Agents’ renewal-commissions 
and office-expenses are thus saved for policy- 
holders. It is not alone the Company of Safety 
and Service, but also of Saving, for policyholders 
receive, among other benefits, an 

Annual 


5% Guaranteed 
Dividend of 2 in the Policy 

Besides this, the Company pays the usual con 
tingent dividends each year, depending on earnings. 


Find Out How Much You Can Save 


at your age on any standard form of Policy. 

Simply write and say: ‘‘ Mail insurance particu 
lars as mentioned in LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI, 
for July.’ In your letter be sure to give: 1. Your full 
name. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth. 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The PostaL 
LIFE employs no agents; resultant commission 
savings go to you because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
MUST take care of their feet. Beauty's 


worst enemy is discomfort, and most dis- 
comfort is caused by corns. A Raccoon 
will relieve the ache at once and in 48 
hours the corn will be killed. 

| It is worth a trial! Sample Free. 

15c. size holds 4 plasters, 25c. size 8. 
i Get a package of your druggist to-day, 
| or we will send one postpaid. 

1 THE RACCOON COMPANY 
| Dept. N, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes :—**Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
soldto Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One 
Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell, and other leading colleges. 


150 - Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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How Women Have Sold Their Fruits and Vegetables 


IHE call to arms brings to 
|| every woman in this country 
3 a call to vigilance, not only 

| over her household expenses, 
j | but also over increasing the 

| income from home products. 
| For those who are fortunate 
1) enough to have real gardens 
| or “truck patches” there are 
| /}) many possibilities. Even the 
city dweller with a small back yard can do some- 
thing to reduce the living expenses and perhaps 
add a little to the family income. 

One woman in a little manufacturing city 
where most of the population is employed in 
glass factories has been able to provide fresh 
vegetables for her family of four and addition- 
ally to sell some to her neighbors with the help 
of her two boys. 

They had raised tomato vines, lettuce and 
some radishes in their back yard. Three years 
ago they planted half a dozen early tomato 
plants of several varieties and a row of string 
beans in addition to the radishes and lettuce. 
All plants were started in seed boxes in sunny 
windows; the lettuce was put in the ground as 
soon as possible, the tender plants being pro- 
tected on cold nights by a light covering. The 
first heads were used for ‘“‘ home consumption,” 
and the neighbors, hearing of it, asked if they 
might be allowed to purchase. The boys cut and 
delivered the lettuce in the cool morning, re- 
ceiving from five to fifteen cents a head, accord- 
ing to the size, quality of the heads and season. 

The early tomatoes, appearing before any but 
the Southern vegetables were on hand, also 
commanded a good price. The 
radishes, too, sold readily. After 





special dinner party she was planning to give 
in a few days. My first purchaser has been a 
splendid advertiser. | have little difficulty in 
disposing of my excess, and I get a good price.” 


7 ROM the Sunny South comes another story 
of the successful marketing of a small garden: 
““An article in a farm journal led me to try 
lettuce one winter in an empty violet frame. 
A leading variety of lettuce recommended es- 
pecially for forcing was tried. It did not take 
me long to discover that the family’s capacity 
for lettuce had been overestimated and I began 
to look around fora market. Asluck would have 
it, my crop began to mature at an off season, 
too early for even the South Georgia or Florida 
lettuce; the largest fruit store in town had not 
been able to procure any good headed lettuce 
for weeks, and consequently my tender, succu- 
lent heads were in great demand. 

““After my reputation had been established 
in this way, orders came direct to me over the 
telephone, and neighbors were glad to come and 
take their purchases away with them, so my 
expenses for delivery, since the fancy grocers 
called for their stuff also, have never amounted 
to much. 

“‘There have been off seasons when prices 
have not been good and when my products have 
not been prime, but in spite of these drawbacks 
I have added open-ground lettuce to my list 
and by careful study have been able to have 
good lettuce here almost all the year round. 

“*T have discovered that nitrate of soda at the 
roots and shade from the extreme heat of mid- 
day are of the very greatest importance to the 


The next season larger plantings were made; 
five plantings from two acres and a half realized 
a hundred dollars in cash, averaging eighteen 
cents a dozen ears. A bushel of prime seed corn 
was saved, and the family and a houseful of 
company had an abundance of sweet corn from 
the first of August until after the first heavy 
frost. The field also furnished fodder and some 
feed for farm livestock. 

Besides disposing of the produce to hucksters, 
quantities were sold to a man conducting a road- 
side stand near the farm. This dealer usually 
called for the corn in his motor truck and, when 
he was too busy to call, the boys delivered it 
themselves. Almost daily, motorists stopped at 
this farm inquiring for and buying farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds. 


NE country girl living within first-zone 

parcel-post distance of good-sized Western 
cities has built up a small business. She is one 
of a large family living on a large farm de- 
voted to stock raising. In a plowed acre she 
planted early and late tomatoes, summer squash, 
cucumbers, beets, two varieties of sweet pep- 
pers, cauliflower, carrots, eggplants, some open- 
ground lettuce, wax beans, scallions and 
Brussels sprouts. 

The family supply of vegetables was taken 
from this garden and in addition week-end 
hampers were shipped to customers in the 
near-by cities. These hampers were advertised 
in several successive Sunday papers and orders 
were also solicited by personal correspondence. 
There were fifty-cent, one-dollar and two-dollar 
hampers containing a seasonable assortment of 
vegetables packed carefully. 
Late in the autumn each ham- 





the radish season was past a few 
eggplants were planted in their 
place; another time late onions 
and autumn lettuce were sub- 
stituted. The family enjoyed 
both eating and selling their | 
vegetables so much that the 
next year they planted a greater i 
variety, adding an adjacent va- | 
cant lot to their yard. | 

Although others in the neigh- 
borhood started gardens, this 
family still found some Jess for- | 
tunate than themselves, who | 
were glad to buy the extra 


failed the boys bargained with 
a greengrocer to take the sur- 


How Much of This $700,000,000 


are You Wasting? 


| EPARTMENT of Agriculture dietary studies point to 
an annual household food waste in this country of 
about $700,000,000. This waste results in large measure 
| from bad preparation and bad cooking; 
care and handling; from serving an unnecessary number of 
| courses in well-to-do families, providing an overabundant 
supply and failing to save and utilize food which is not con- 
sumed. For instance, in the preparation of potatoes twenty 
produce. And when this trade } per cent of the edible portion is in many cases discarded. 
If in a week’s time you waste half a pound of fat or lard, 
you will undoubtedly order half a pound more of fat from 


from improper | 


per contained a berry box of 
Brussels sprouts or a cauli- 
flower, an eggplant, a number 
of peppers and tomatoes, some- 
times a head of lettuce or a 
bunch of parsley. The profits 
have started a “‘nest egg”’ for a 
much desired university course. 
It is surprising how much sur- 
plus even a small garden will 
yield. A woman living on the 
| outskirts of a city, with a back 
yard sixty by eighty feet, grew 
in it ali the vegetables for her 

own summer use, canned enough 

for the winter and sold over 
forty dollars’ worth of lettuce, 


squash, cucumbers, eggplant 


plus. your grocer. He must order from his wholesaler half a and tomatoes. She had been 
pound more of fat for every woman in his community who buying her fresh summer vege 

N THE suburb of a city in has ordered half a pound more of fat from him. His whole- tables from a huckster who 
Western New York a young saler will in turn order from the manufacturer as many | came to her door. When hi 


woman, thrown on her own re- 
sources by the death of her hus- | 
band, made a specialty of selling 
raspberries. Her yard had a 
hedge of raspberry vines that 
supplied the family with deli- 
cious berries during the season 
for many years. 

One spring a boarder, who had 
had some experience in horticul- 
ture, noticing the thick growth, 
questioned her as to the yield of 
berries and offered to prune the i 
vines that season, promising as | 





million pounds “‘short.”’ 


| more half pounds of fat as the grocers of many communities 
are ordering from him. Suddenly the manufacturer is seven 
He cannot supply the demand. 
Thus fat, becoming scarce, becomes expensive. The manu- 
facturer raises his price to the wholesaler, the wholesaler 
raises his price to the grocer, and the grocer raises his price 
to you. 

And so it goes all along the line with sugar, flour, corn- 
starch, beans, rice, macaroni, cheese, and all else. Just 
because in a week’s time you wasted half a pound of 
something or other and undoubtedly ordered half a 
pound more from your grocer! DON’T DOIT! 


found he had lost her trade he 

reversed the tables and bought 

surplus vegetables from her. 

Her grocer, hearing of this, oc- 

casionally called her on the 

phone if he ran short, and sent 
his boy over for lettuce or egg- 
| plants. Her net profit was 
| thirty dollars, since ten dollars 
| for plowing, manure and seed 
had to be deducted. 


\V HEN an effort is made to 


produce some especially 








a result a much heavier yield. 
His predictions came true and 
she obtained a crop of large, luscious berries 
more, in fact, than she could use on the table. 
She preserved many glasses of jam and jelly, 
but the following year several boarders made her 
household duties too heavy for such extra work 
and it was necessary to find some other way of 
disposing of the fruit. 

After several unsuccessful attempts at selling 
to her neighbors she tried the grocers and one 
or two family hotels in the vicinity, but with no 
success. Undaunted, she interviewed the stew- 
ard of an exclusive country club not far away 
and, after leaving a box of extra-sized berries 
as a sample, received a standing order for ten 
boxes each day at eight cents a box—then a 
record price. Each succeeding season after 
that her crop was disposed of at a top-notch 
price without trouble. 

Realizing at last that her fruit was of com- 
mercial value, she set out the cuttings each 
spring, until to-day there are three double rows 
of bushes instead of one. Now special varieties 
of currants, gooseberries and  everbearing 
blackberries have found a place in her small- 
fruit garden, and because of her reputation are 
easily disposed of each year. 


*PECIALIZING in extra-fine tomatoes of 

uniform size has brought success to another 
home gardener, who tells how she came to 
market her garden: 

“One afternoon when our sewing circle met 
at my house my guests were served a salad 
consisting of a whole tomato filled with chopped 
celery and olives and garnished prettily. 
Several of my guests spoke of the uniformity of 
the tomatoes, as to both size and color. One 
asked me, several weeks later, where I had pro- 
cured the tomatoes, 
as those in the local 


production of tender white lettuce stalks out- 
doors. Several varieties, including ‘cos’ and 
‘Romaine,’ much in demand in the hotels in the 
resort mentioned, have been added to my stock.” 


YOUNG matron who began raising parsley 

in pots in a sunny window has built up a 
business in a near-by summer coast resort. The 
household in question is in a country town where 
everyone has his or her own vegetable garden 
and where local sales as a result do not amount 
to much. In the neighborhood there is a huck- 
ster who takes a boatload of truck to the 
“beach” every other morning during the sea- 
son. This obliging young man markets the 
truck for many of the neighbors, paying them 
the wholesale price. 

Each market day this parsley grower cuts and 
bunches about fifty bunches of parsley, for 
which the huckster pays her four cents each. In 
addition to this she has thyme, rosemary, mar- 
joram and hot-pepper plants in her garden. 
These, since there is not much demand for 
them, she dries and each winter her grocer helps 
her to dispose of them. It is her ambition to add 
a patch of everbearing strawberries and an 
asparagus bed to her ‘“‘farm”’; then perhaps she 
will be able to run a truck boat of her own. 

An even more ambitious gardener is the 
mother of a large family who spend their sum- 
mers on a farm. The father, a city lawyer, has 
always been fond of sweet corn and has made a 
specialty of it on his truck farm. Year before 
last the corn was early, and hucksters, noticing 
the boys in the fields cutting corn for the house- 
hold, asked if there was any for sale. A small 
surplus was disposed of at an average price of 
fifteen cents a dozen ears. 


fine variety of fruit or vegetable 
a market is usually more easy 
to obtain. A well-known Maryland doctor, wher 
on a business trip to New York City, was served 
at his hotel with a very poor variety of canta- 
loupe. When he complained the manager told 
him that one of the most difficult things to pro- 
cure was a ‘‘good” cantaloupe. 

The doctor thought of the luscious melons 
which he had in his garden at home and offered 
to send the manager a crate. The melons were 
of a new special variety which caught with the 
public. The manager of the hotel offered the 
doctor an unusually high rate if he would sup- 
ply him with half a dozen or more crates a week. 
For three weeks during August the doctor’s 
vines yielded enough to ship the required 
amount to the city, and at the end of the season 
his melons had netted him forty-four dollars. 


N NEW JERSEY one woman had had a large 
Niagara grapevine growing for several years 
from the back of her porch to the end of her 
yard. One year she lost almost the entire yield 
because of the grape berry moths killing the 
blossoms. In order to prevent this the next year 
she carefully sprayed the vine with arsenate of 
lead before and after blossoming and bagged the 
grapes as soon as they began to form. The sum- 
mer was unusually dry, an advantage to grape 
production, and the fruit, having no insects or 
mold to prevent its growth, developed into 
abundant and heavy bunches. With great care 
she packed a dozen bunches in a hamper and 
took them to a fancy fruiterer in a near-by city. 
““Who are you selling these for?” he asked. 
“For myself; they are mine,’ she replied, 
telling him where they came from. ve 
“*T will pay you ten cents a pound for them 1 
you will bring me all that you have,” he said 
Besides providing 
enough for herself and 





stores were light in 
color and too large to 
be attractive. When 
the laden tomatovines 
in my little side-yard 
truck patch were dis- 
played with pride, my 
visitor asked if she 
might buy some for a - 





EVERY boy and girl who works in a vegetable 
garden or on a farm is in fact a “Soldier of the 
Commissary.” 


family, the fruiterer’s 
check amounted to 
twenty-six dollars 
and sixty cents. Her 
care in pruning «nd 
bagging had produced 
two hundred and 
sixty-six pounds of 








grapes. 
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HESE booths are pre- 

sented as suggestions ale 
to be adapted to local GAr 
needs, and developed 
in either patriotic or their 
obviously natural colors. 


is one of the most simple Fe 
to arrange and may be ; ae 
used for the display of 
historic exhibits or, with 
suitable emblem, in the in- ALA 
terest of Red Cross work. ; 
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Patriotic 
Bazaar 
To Lend a Hand in War Relief 
By Elizabeth Bissell 


A booth draped as a tent / is ay 





browns and greens 
the Camp Fire Girls’ 
booth, with its em- 
blemsand paper-bead 
chains, attracts at- 
tention. Basket 
craft provides the 
decorative motif, 





a ae ISTER SUSIE’S” 

; Bag is a grab bag in 

which all the sewers and 

knitters and _ crocheters 

* will find usable articles. 
Ouse 4 Red, white and blue papers 
or fabrics are used. The 
bag may be large enough 
to surround a counter or 


\ may be gathered around 
\ the waist of the attendant, 
AE &\ who can thus carry it to 


all parts of the hall. 
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HE Ship of State sailing on a 
blue-green sea will appeal to small 
boys, whose possible wants may be 
remembered there. It should not be 
built too high. Aquatic toys would 
add greatly to its attractions. 






















OU can’t fish in this pond unless 
you pay five cents and stand on 
the bridge to do it. Boy Scouts 
should be stationed at each end to 
keep trespassers off while the fisher- 
man is waiting for a bite. 


















HE Red Cross Tea Garden is most 

sanitary-looking with its white para- 
sols and table covers and flower-decorated 
paper plates for easy service. 












THE BOOK OF 





booklet will help you to 


the sale of home-garden products. Green 
and yellow are the colors used. 








FAIR BOOTHS. 
you interested in a bazaar? If so, this 


HOME JOUENAL, Philadelphia. 





Are 











plan that booth so 


NCLE SAM’S Harvest Booth, with its aoe ft a cs ee a ae EEPLY fringed blue crépe paper orna- 
corncob pillars, waving tassel fringe tsated. “Brice 25 cents, Address ocdesa to mented with white stars encircles the 
and horns of plenty on top, is planned for the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapIEs’ table. Red shades, eagle decorated, top the 


standards through which electric-light wires 
run. The decoration is for a candy table. 

















LE MAMMY should sit here before her cabin in calico frock 

and bright red turban, characteristic of Uncle Sam’s cotton 
fields. The bolls cover or conceal small packages, and if you will 
Step inside the cabin you can get chicken and waffles. 
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ISS COLUMBIA’S Country Store is just the place to take 
orders this summer for home-canned vegetables ard fruits 
and jellies, samples of which she has on hand, with relialle books 
on canning and preserving and up-to-date equipment for the work. 
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CALIFORNIAS 


uNnKISt 


Uniformly Good 


Lemons 


serve as a beautiful garnish 
for iced tea. The skins are bright, 
waxy and clean. The juice is de- 
liciously full-flavored and tart. 
Squeeze a bit into your next glass 
iced tea and note how that 
improves it. 
This good juice which contains 
valuable organic salts and acids is 
a natural digestive stimulant. 
So never forget to serve lemons 
with tea, since they add two dis- 
tinct attractions. 
Sunkist, California’s Uniformly 
Good Lemons, are picked fresh every 
day the year ‘round, hand sorted, 
mechanically cleansed, and sold in 
clean, crisp tissue wrappers. Ask your 
dealer for “‘ Sunkist,’ not merely “lem 
Sunkist cost just the same as 
inferior kinds, so you may as well get 
the best. 
Send post card for free illustrated 
buok of recipes by Miss Alice Bradley 
of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery. 


Dept. M-76. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organ- 


ization of 8000 Growers 


a 


Los Angeles, California 
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| A delicate Deodorant 
indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. CO. 
11:06 Chestnut St, 
Purina. Pa. 


25 cts. perBox - 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


eliminates 
the odor of 
perspiration 


Alittle“ Mum,’ used after 
the morning bath, keeps 
both skin and clothing free 
from all perspiration odors 
and otdles you to enjoy 
dancing or exercise without 
embarrassment. 


“Mum” is a snow-white, 
greaseless, deodorizing 
cream. It neutralizes all 
odors of the body as they 
occur and does not interfere 
in any way with nature’s 
processes. A necessity in 
summer—a luxury all the 
year. Applied inaminute— 
economical to use—harm- 
less to skin and clothing. 


25c—at drug- and department-stores 


*“*Mum" is a Trade Mark registered in the 
Patent Office in Washington, D.C. 


“MUM” Mfg. Co Philadelphia 





























Lasiacn 





Face Powner 
A Lady of Intelligence 


said, ‘‘Why should I try everything new when 
LABLACHE fulfills every requirement? My 
old-time favorite is wonderfully adhering, dainti- 
ly fragrant and keeps my 
complexion smooth as 
velvet. [have never 
found its equal.” 












Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


te LEVY Co. 





rench Perfumers, Dept. A 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 








‘*Rock-a-Bye"’ Baby— 

What Fun! Babyisassafe ina 
PERFECTION 
ROCK-A-BYE 

as in Mother’s arms. 

It’s a real comfort, substan- 
tially made of snow white duck 
on strong steel frame. Hangs in 
doorway, on porch or tree limb. 


Improved canvas back supports 
the body. Sanitary because easily 
Recommended by physi- 


washed, 
clans, 
Keeps baby out of mischief, 
clean and content; affords a 
needed, healthful exercise. Saves 
Mother many a care, many a step 
in minding baby. Order baby’s 
“Perfection Rock-a-Bye" today 
Price complete, post- 
age prepaid, only $2. 00 
Outside of the U.S., $2.25 
Money back if not satisfac tory. 
FPREE—Catalog of useful articles 
for women and children 
Satisfactory terms to dealers 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 


2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 


























yo $15 to $25 per week 


Thousandsare taking upthiscongenial, 
r*spected vocation. Offers unusual so- 
, cial advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOM 


is endorse< 





Our system, 
founded 1902, 
iby leading physicians, Dr. Perkins, 






ry the founder, will personally instruct you, as- 

th 1ining yet savesa lot of time. 

® @ aw | uit nall monthly payments. Send 
av ee Ce 2 less ages and large illustrated cata- 
hla: % lay- ALLFREEn pon request. Writenow. 


iCAGO 3C pO. OF NURSING 


A Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 



































































































OST of our 
effort in 
this life is 


put forth dodg- 
ing the realities 
in a sort of crazy scramble to get ‘‘up in the 
world.”” In other words, when we get up, like 
Sinbad’s old man of the sea, with somebody 
under us to bear the brunt of life, we are suc- 
cessful and happy. 

This ideal of happiness has permeated the 
human race until we are very naive over it, 
most of us taking it for granted that the work- 
ing class is a definite division of society which 
will always save the ‘“‘fortunate’”’ people from 
the physical stress of life. 

War brings this physical stress- 
counter with the raw edges of life—to many 
who have not before contemplated it. I suppose 
the greatest of all human trials is in the cutting 
and tearing of human flesh. So long as we 
escape this we can worry along with disappoint- 
ment and grief, with dullness and disillusion 
even with old age, terrible as it is. 

Pardon me for saying this: Old age may be 
touchingly beautiful, but it calls for a divine 
demonstration to make it so. There no 
greater tragedy than unhallowed old age 

There is a vast difference between the old age 
of a person who has kept his life holy from his 
youth up and one who has “seen the light” 
only after his vices have left him. Between 
these two lives is just the difference between a 
beautiful and perfect vase and one which has 
been broken and mended. Perhaps the Great 
Potter will cast the broken ones into the kiln and 
burn them over again. 

The great good of having accepted the reali- 
ties of life and of cultivating them from the 
start is especially demonstrable in old age. The 
practice of the excellent and simple virtues of 
cleanliness, godliness, diligence in business, 
self-sufficiency and geniality amid daily tasks, 
together with the quiet study of excellence and 
expertness, is all preparation against the ‘‘dead 
line” at which it has become a popular theory 
that a man bases his efficiency. 

Nobody is ever going to ditch a man at fifty 
or fifty-five or sixty, so long as his work con- 
tinues to be the best of its kind. The expert is 
always in demand. 


this en- 


is 


i. are experts in the business of living. 
I have known a lot of them. They were all 
old-fashioned Christians. This means that they 
thought a good deal; that they studied 
deal; that they educated in the 
of living. 

This science of living hasn’t much to do with 
the thing that modern people ¢ all ‘‘life.’’ There 
isn’t much thick steak and head lettuce with 
Roquefort-cheese dressing about it. It hasn’t 
anything to do with automobiles or telephones 
or dancing or conventions or federations or 
electric lights or railroad trains, because it was 
invented and used with perfect success before 
these things were ever heard of. None of the 
above-mentioned commodities will go very far 
with us when we come to the great tests. Only 
God goes with us there—so why not be ac- 
quainted with him? 

One of our family was prancing in the pride 
of his manhood the other day, talking about 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species.”’ I told him that 
nothing on earth is quite so impotent as science. 
He scoffed at me and began about ‘“‘ 
‘“molecules.”’ Of course when you get down toa 
“cell” you are running back to God as fast as 
your legs can carry you—and you might just as 
well say ‘‘dust of the earth” or ‘“‘rib”’ and have 
done with it. 

But he continued to bluster. By and by 
said: ‘* My dear, if your little son were lying at 
the point of death you would kneel down and 
pray. If you were in a storm at sea or facing a 
line of battle God’s name would come to your 
lips.” A great silence fell in the room where 
a moment before all was argument and bluster. 
Everybody knew that it was true. I knew it 
because I have faced the line of battle. 

We sometimes think that the mothers of men 
have a closer acquaintance with God than the 
men. Maybe it is because mothers face the ex- 
treme trial oftener than men—the physical trial 
which is the red badge of courage. Men are not 
often called to ‘‘set their breasts against the 
bayonet,” but it is woman’s lot—her ‘‘ manife st 
destiny ’”’—to face the rending of flesh that men 
dread. It is this’high call to chivalry which 
forever sets up woman’s claim to man’s instinc- 
tive reverence. Back of our flimsy ideas of 
gallantry is always the thought of our hour of 
motherhood. We belong to the royal legion. 


a good 


were science 


cells”? and 


T IS not because women are beautiful and 
enthralling to the young passions of men that 
the man takes off his hat to the woman—any 
woman, if he is a gentleman—or lifts her burden 
for her, or gives her his seat in the train, or 
claims his greatest privilege of sending women 
and children first to the lifeboats. It is because 
women are called from birth to the supreme 
trial; it is in silent and reverent recognition of 
our hours alone with God on the terrible alti- 
tudes of human sacrifice that men bare their 
heads to us and reach their hands to aid us. 
Maybe some men have forgotten this. Maybe 
their fathers have forgotten to. tell them in a 
way they can understand. Men and women 
have forgotten many things since our country 
went money and pleasure mad. Perhaps there 
are even some srippy chaps who think that 
‘“‘gallantr.;” has a sort of immoral tinge about 
it, having to do with cabaret stunts, ballet skirts 











and intrigue. If such there be it is a pity for 
them. Something has been very wrong with 
their antecedents—our main antecedents are 
our father and our mother. 

Is it the man born of parents bent upon shirk- 
ing parenthood because of its stern demands for 
facing life’s realities who now shirks the man’s 
job of bearing arms? Oh, there are many rea- 
sons for the decline of chivalry among Amer- 
icans! 

I find in traveling that the men from my 
home town are, some of them, quite lacking in 
that gracious deference to women which is the 
most beautiful part of good breeding. 

Lately a man, many yearsa neighbor, watched 
me climb on a train with a heavy suit case and 
a big parcel. He was not carrying anything. 
Does it not seem that to assist me would have 
been instinctive? 


*OMETIMES my neighbors do not like me. I 
am sorry for this. Long ago my family gave 
me permission to use them for ‘‘dough”’ if ] 
found it necessary—but not so my neighbors; 
they do not wish to furnish me with modern 
instances—this is Shakspere, dear reader—we 
miss so many felicitous “‘touches”’ by not know- 
ing Shakspere and the Bible. The Bible is a 
great preparation for Shakspere. It ought to 
be studied in our common schools, but, most 
of all, it ought to‘be our home textbook; there 
are many reasons why—not ‘‘religious”’ rea- 
sons, either!—and so they get angry and think it 
serves me right if nobody will carry my suit 
case. 

Well, I can carry it; if I couldn’t I shouldn’t 
be traveling. It isn’t for my sake that I wish 
men to be courteous. I canstand it, having been 
all these long years a “soldier of fortune”; but 
I feel so sorry for them that they should miss 
the grace of doing beautiful things—generous 
things. 

If you do some manly and fine thing 
little things are the manliest and finest things 
we do—for a friend smaller and physically 
weaker than yourself, whom you admire and 
wish to keep in with, it is beautiful; but when 
you assist someone whom you do not especially 
like, just on broad human grounds 
you are a gentleman and ¢ 
chivalric and generous. 

But let me not forget the men that still keep 
the faith with our old and true ideals. 

[ got off an interurban car one day last winter 
with a suit case, a box of flowers, a book a 
other impedimenta. A 


and the 


because 
an’t help it—it 


is 


nd 


man, seeing me ap 

proach the door of the station, swung it open 

and held it for me, and as he did so he smiled 

and said: “The suffrage bill just passed the 
Senate.” 

I have seldom had a greeting I enjoyed as 


mucn as that. did not know the man, but 
this act of courtesy— he was plainly dressed, like 
a workingman—and his assumption that I 
would rejoice with him over a further step on 
our great march to democracy, warmed the 
cockles of my hea He didn’t reason, as do 
some, that just because women are about to get 
their “‘rights” a little old woman with a heavy 
burden to carry should fight her own way un 
assisted through a crowd when a younger and 
stronger person was there to help her! 

As for me, I belong to that self-elected galaxy 
of immortals who can get along somehow so 
long as the sun shines, and the rain rains, and 
‘the sea goes out to its mothering caves,” and 
the snowcaps kiss the sun, and fairies live in the 
woods, and Santa Claus comes down the chim 
ney, and there are mince pies in the cupboard, 
and children to kiss—oh, I kiss ’em in spite of 
germs!—and Booth Tarkington writes ‘‘ Mister 
Antonio,” and Otis Skinner says his lovely 
things to Miss June R-r-ramsey! and poets like 
Rupert Brooke live and die, and I can look at 
Riley’s picture and read the old classics—and a 
crony or two are left to come in. I can even 
close the eyes of the dying and bandage the 
vitals of the newly born awhile yet. 


FTEN I get an awful twinge of hurt from 

people who wish to give me back better 
much better—than I sent—ah, we never,make 
the punishment fit the crime; we’re always 
utterly out of proportion in our avenging !—but 
I am not a social climber and never was; so 
really I can get along without the amenities 
but I feel so sorry for the rest of the poor smug, 
conventional world, that it should have lost the 
best it had—the little touch of chivalry it knew, 
the little candle of spiritual understanding that 
shed its beams so far—this is Shakspere again, 
gentle reader—snuffed out by its pale admission 
that people don’t do that way any more! 

But wherever I go these days I find people 
longing for the old sort of folks, the kind we 
used to know. I find them longing for friend 
skip, tired of the manufactured article we have 
been subsisting on in clubs. 

I find them sick of the dirty politics, of super 
ficial society, of problem plays and sensational 
‘““movies’’; I find women very tired of cards, I 
find them tired of dull days of forced inaction 
because of fine old occupations that are gone. 

Now the call to arms has come and we are 
facing ‘“‘calamity” in a concrete form. We are 
awakened to our vital needs. Isit really a pity? 
Men are suddenly called upon to stand the 
crucial test of manhood—asked to fight; asked 
to risk torn ligaments and gashed flesh. Re- 
member that ‘‘the pains that wars and women 
have’’—-this is Shakspere, gentle reader !—even 
up in the long run; remember, too, that labor 
wears daily the red badge of courage some men 
win from the cannon’s mouth. We risk torn and 






am 


burned and dis- 
torted hands 
always when we 
do manual labor. 
There are knife 
cuts and burns in the kitchen—there are strain- 
ing muscles and hard bruises and flayed faces 
and singed hair and endangered eyes and limbs 
all day long in the ranks of labor. There are 
short rations and poor beds—and there’s fear, 
deadly fear, all day long in the ranks of labor. 
You would only be doing your stint in the day’s 
work if you went to war—and, as for dying, 





Why, that were little dying there 

On glory’s front, with trumpets’ blare 

Blown wild about—the snow-white soul might 
well leap out 

The gate of wounds and up the stair 

To God's great throne! 


(This is Joaquin Miller and Shakspere mixed.) 


We shall have heroes to mourn for- 
degenerates—not nonspiritual misanthropes 
not financial failures—not self-satisfied good 
citizens dying of slow spiritual decay for want of 
energetic action. Maybe our men will wake up. 
Maybe their eyes will flash once more instead 
of remaining sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought—Shakspere—as to how this and that 
‘‘deal”’ is going to turn out to-morrow. Maybe 
the spectacular part of our lives will not be all in 
‘‘make believe.” Perhaps newborn men may 
ride and flash upon our vision as Custer did at 
the Grand Review. 


not moral 


T IS an old story that during the three days’ 

march of the Grand Review somebody flung a 
wreath of flowers from a window and it fell upon 
the bare, beautiful head of General Custer, with 
his leonine mane of yellow hair falling on his 
shoulders; his horse was frightened and ran- 
so Custer rode, a wild, beautiful, wreathed figure 
of young victory, down the length of Pennsyl 
vania Avenue. Or like Phil Kearney at Seven 
Pines, “‘ with his one arm still left and the reins 
in his teeth!” 

Oh, I know it’s easy for me who have no son 
to die to call up these classic figures of war 
heroes! Maybe if I hada boy I’d be for peace 
at any price. But I do not think so. A mother 
who has gone with her daughters through the 
trial of motherhood can go with her sons when 


their call comes to take the greatest risk that 
manhood imposes. 

It is not in the call to arms alone that the 
American people are facing the realities of 
actual physical stress. There is an urgent call 
for men and women volunteers in the ranks of 
the productive vocations. Men and women 
must again be pioneers and bare their bodies to 
the gashes and strains and bruises of labor if a 
nation is to be fed—for ‘“‘the food supply” 


comes only by the touch of the human hand to 
the weapons of labor. 

It must be admitted that the parents of the 
present generation have been rather poor at 
encouraging life’s common soldiers. A friend 
said to me at a party the other day: 

“Oh, dear, I felt your daughter’s hand and 
it was rough! Really, her little hand oughtn’t 
to be rough.”’ 

I will add that my beloved friend shouldn't 
have said this to me, for suddenly the party was 
spoiled. With all my boasted strength of mind 
I felt a sudden sinking of the heart; a wish to 
clasp my daughter and carry her away to some 
‘island of the blest’? where work and worry 
couldn’t find her. [I knew in my inmost soul 
that I wished her dear little hands were soft 
and fair with idleness. 

But it was only for a moment. My 
reasserted themselves. I remembered that | 
have never had or wanted soft white hands. 
Why should I wish to carry a badge of idleness 
with me? My hands have been useful—I am 
glad they show it. Don’t let anybody tell you 
that a lady or a gentleman must have nice 
hands—it isn’t true. 

The first requisite for a gentleman or a lady 
is a good heart. You can’t always have it and 
keep white hands. One may be just a little 
nearer God with split nails and abrased skin 
than otherwise; because when one has learned 
all that it means to be a gentleman and then 
takes a post-graduate course in what it may 
mean to be a real man in life or war, he often gets 
his nails split and his flesh torn—and he 
pecially likely to find out about this if he is a 
woman and tries to do the work of a household 


WE ARE hopelessly confused as to our pro- 
/ nouns, but I nearly always mean both when 
I say ‘“‘he’’; there are few, very few things that 
apply to men and women separately. There will 
be fewer as the years go on and we learn 
about human rights and our right to them 

When we learn that labor is a privilege, and 
sacrifice our opportunity, and death a frie! 
and disease unnecessary, and sin a mere delu 
we shall find that most of the thing 
have been running after were not worth a row 
of pins, and the little petty jealousies that kept 
us miserable will fade away and we shall know 
how to apply the wisdom we have so long only 
admired. Then we shall realize that the joy ol 
compelling circumstances until somebody else 
is forced to encounter the realities, so that we 
may be spared for ease and luxury, is nowhere 
beside the proud knowledge that we are sharing 
in the day’s work and thereby making lilt 
burdens light for the active and happy workers 
of the whole world. 
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Reduces your egg bills 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


saves eggs 


Another advantage to the housewife. The family 
may have excellent home-baked foods and yet make 
a substantial saving. Royal saves half of the egg cost. 


In many recipes the number of eggs may be reduced one-half or more and often left out 
altogether by adding a small quantity of Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, in place 
of each egg omitted. Try the following recipes which are practical illustrations: 





Everyone knows the great nutriment in corn. A cake that is especially economical. Requires only one egg. 
Here it is in most appetizing form. 








Corn Meal Muffins Cream Layer Cake 


1 cup sugar 1 cup milk 2 cups flour 2 tablespoons butter 
¥ : egg 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 1 teaspoon flavoring 
3¢ cup corn meal 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder . : 
DIRECTIONS:—Cream the sugar and butter together, then mix in the egg. After sift 
1% cups flour 2 tablespoons sugar ing the flour and baking powder together two or three times, add it all to the mixture 
2 Gnas = 2 Gradually add the milk and beat with spoon until you have a smooth pour batter Add the 
2 teaspoon salt 1 cup milk flavoring. Pour into two buttered layer cake tins and bake in a moderately hot oven for 
5) tablespoons shortening 20 minute Put together with Cream Filling and ver top and side vith White Icing. 
CREAM FILLING 
4% cup sugar 1 teaspoon butter 2 tablespoons cornstarch 
DIRECTIONS Sift dry ingredients together into bowl; add milk and melted shortening 1 cup milk 1 teaspoon flavoring 
and beat well. Bake in greased muffin tins in hot oven for about 20 minutes. DIRECTIONS Mix cornstarch with a little of the cold milk and stir into boiling milk. 
Add butter and sugar; boil 5 minut« When nearly: cold, add flavoring and spread be 
tween layers. 
(The old method called for 2 eggs) (The old method called for 3 eggs) 


Booklet of practical recipés which economize in eggs and other expensive ingredients mailed 
free on request. Address Royal Baking Powder Co, 100 Fulton Street, New York 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes, which has no substitute for making a 


baking powder of the highest quality. 
No Alum No Phosphate 
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Kale With Bacon 


14 Peck of Kale 

14 Pound of Thinly 
Sliced Bacon 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Finely Cut Onion 

1 Hard-Boiled Egg 

Salt : 

A Dash of Pepper 
ASH the kale 
through several 

waters; put into a 

boiler and cover with 

boiling water; boil 
without a cover for 
thirty minutes, or un- 
til tender, the time 
depending upon the. 
age of the kale; drain, 
and press out all the 
water; chop fine, and 
add the well-seasoned 
sauce; mix well. Serve 
on a shallow hot dish 
and garnish with the 
bacon and the egg 
white cut into rings, 
and the yolk grated 
over the top. 

For the sauce, fry 


By Mis. Anna B. Scott 








Carde 
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own garden.” 


can them. 


with a salad. 











HE proudest time for the home gardener is the day when she 
puts a dish of beets, string beans, peas, eggplant, Swiss chard, 
rhubarb or peppers on the table and says: ‘‘These are from our 


Peppers may be stewed and served hot, stuffed and_ baked, or 
sliced for salads and eaten cold; if you have more than you need, 
Lettuce which is too old for salad may be boiled and 
served with a white sauce and hard-cooked eggs. Tomatoes may 
be cut into slices, served with rice, or stuffed and baked whole. 

Rhubarb is delicious when stewed with sugar, or boiled and 
served with dumplings; with gelatin it makes a good dessert. 

Spinach may be served with egg and vinegar or a lemon sauce. 

Asparagus may be creamed, served with Hollandaise sauce or 


Fresh mint may be chopped and added to iced tea or lemonade; 
in fact, everything in the garden finds its way to the table. 
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Creamed Asparagus 


We peel and 
cut the aspara- 
gus into half-inch 
pieces, leaving the 
tips separate. Put 
the asparagus into a 
saucepan and cover 
with boiling water. 
Put the tips into a 
wire strainer that will 
fit in the saucepan; 
boil until tender (the 
tips become tender 
first); drain (save the 
water); cover the 
stems with cream 
sauce; put into a 
tureen and cover the 
top with the tips. The 
cream sauce is made 
and seasoned as usual. 

To the stock add 
the peelings and the 

























hard part. Boil for 
forty-five minutes, 
“> mash through a 


strainer and save for 
flavoring sauces for 
fish and croquettes or 
for making soup. To 








the bacon very care- 
fully so the drippings 
will not get brown. Remove the bacon and put 
in the oven until needed. To the drippings, add 
the onion; cook for a few minutes; add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, mixing until smooth; 
add one cupful of cold milk, boil for five min- 
utes; add a dash of pepper and, if the bacon 
is not very salty, enough salt to season to taste. 


Escalloped Tomatoes With Rice 


1 Cupful of Rice 

8 Medium-Sized 
Tomatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
A Little Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Oleomargarine or 
Butter 
Buttered Crumbs 


| RUSH a casserole or an earthen dish with 

oleomargarine or butter, and put in half of 
the rice, which has been boiled and blanched as 
usual. Put in a layer of tomatoes, skinned and 
cut into halves, and sprinkle with sugar, salt and 
a little paprika; put in the rest of the rice and 
cover with the rest of the halved-and 
Cover with buttered crumbs; put 


easoned 
tomatoes. 
a moderate oven to 


bake 


on the cover and place in 
bake for twenty minute [ 
until nicely browned 

A cupful of cream sauce flavored with two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese may be poured 
over the dish instead of using the buttered 
crumbs to make a pleasant change. 


ncover and 


Spinach Goldenrod 


14 Peck of Spinach 
4 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
144 Pound of Thinly 2 
Sliced Bacon 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

A Dash of Paprika 

Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice or 
Vinegar 


( *LEAN and boil the spinach as usual. Drain 
- and save the water. Chop the spinach, and 
add to it one cupful of sauce. Put in the center 
of a platter, and put around it the finely chopped 
whites of the eggs. Above the egg put the 
crisply fried bacon: in the center of the dish put 
the yolk of one egg mashed through a strainer 
Sprinkle all with paprika. 

follow I: ry the bacon 
and remove from the pan, keeping it hot in the 
oven; add the onion to the drippings, then the 
flour and salt. Remove from the fire and stir 
until well mixed; then add one cupful of the 
spinach stock, stirring slowly all the time. Boil 
for five minutes; then add the yolks of the three 
eggs rubbed through a strainer. Add the lemon 
juice or vinegar. 


¥ 
1 


The sauce is made as 


Boiled New Cabbage, Béchamel Sauce 


1 Head of New Cabbage 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls ol Flour 
Sutter 1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 
ie RST cut the cabbage into quarters, remov 
ing part of the core, and lay in cold water 
for thirty minutes; ther drain, cover with boil 
ing y ater, and boil, uncovered, for thirty min 


utes, or until tender. Drain, put into a tureen 
and cover with the sauce. 
SECHAMEL SAucE: Put the butter into 

1ucepan Over the fire; when melted, add the 
flour, mix well, and add the cold milk lowly 
tirring until smooth and creamy; then add 
alt, pepper and a little grated nutmeg or grated 
onion to taste, the hineiy ¢ hopped egg white and 


the powdered yolk. 


Kohl-Rabi 


| “OHL-RABI is a vegetable which, although 

not well known, is most valuable. It be 
longs to the cabbage family; the 
like cabbage and the bulbs like tender young 
turnips. It must be cooked while young and 
tender. The tops may be cooked in the same 
way as cabbage; the bulbs may be diced and 
creamed; or the tops and bulbs may be pre 
pared together in this way: 

Remove the leaves and put into a saucepan; 
cover with boiling water, and boil for forty min 
utes. Peel the turnip-shaped globe and boil in 


tops are 





another utensil until tender—thirty or thirty- 


five minutes. Add one teaspoonful of salt to 
each quart of water. The leaves are drained, 
then chopped fine. To each quart of greens add 
one cupful of cream sauce, which has been 
flavored with one tablespoonful of grated onion. 
Pour into a shallow dish. The globes are laid 
around the top, or they may be chopped and 
put throughout the green. As the leaves get 
dark when cooked and the globes white, it makes 
a very attractive dish. 


Kohli-Rabi, Hollandaise Sauce 


4 Dozen Kohl-Rabis 1 Tablespoonful of 

1 Cupful of Hollandaise Chives or Parsley 
Sauce 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

A Little Paprika 

| EMOVE the leaves, and pare quite thick; 
then cut into quarter-inch slices and put 

into a aucepan. 

add salt; boil without 

until 


i tureen, cover 


with boiling water; 
a cover for forty min 
Drain, put into a deep 
with prinkle 
ind paprika. The 


vith bacon for the next day 


Cover 
ute or tender 
di h or auce and 
with 


ma be 


chives or parsley 
boiled 


top 


Hollandaise Sauce 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Sutter 
easpoonfuls of Flour 2 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 
14 Teaspoonful of 1 
Celery Seed or 
Dried Celery Top 


N ELT the butter in a saucepan; add the 
i flour, stirring until smooth; then add the 
tir until thick. Beat 
the egg yolk until light, then add to it the salt, 
pepper and vinegar or lemon juice. Add thi 
mixture to the butter, flour and water mixture 
add celery seed 
or dried celery tops, beat until thick, then pour 
it over the kohl rabi 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

\ Little Pepper 

Pablespoontuls of 
Vinegar or Lemon 
Juice 

Kye Yolk 

‘4 Cupful of Water 


) 


onion and cold water and 


Remove from the fire at once, 


Swiss “hard 


*WISS chard i 
» table 
the leave 


one of the most valuable vege 
to have in one’s garden, because, when 
are cut, they come again and again; 
and it grows very quickly with but a little care. 
Care must be taken, however, when cutting the 
leaves not to injure the center or heart. 

Chard may be prepared in the 
spina h, or the 


ame way as 
may be prepared like as 
paragus, either by cutting into four-inch pieces 
and tying into small bundle 
by cutting into half-inch piece 


tem 


before boiling or 


and creaming. 


1 Quart of Greens After 1 Tablespoonful of 
soiling acon Drippings or 
1 Cupful of Cream Sutter 
Sauce 1 Teaspoonful of Sait 


Pepper 


§ Ris greens should be stripped from the thic] 
midrib, then teamed or boiled like pinac h 
tops. Cover the thick midrib, which is cut into 
half-inch pieces, like celery for stewing, with 
boiling water and boil for thirty-five to forty 


to Taste 


minutes, or until tender. Then drain, and cover 


h is made as usual 


with the cream sauce, whic 
The green ire drained chopped ind easoned 
vith salt, pepper and bacon drippings or butter, 
and put in the center of a dis! Place around 
them the cre imed midrib To get one quart 
ot green ifter boiling use three quarts of the 
cooked greet 
leeks au Gratin 
2 Bunches of Leek 1 Teaspoonful of 
When Cleaned, 1 Table Sauce 
Quart) 144 Cupful of Fresh 
1 Cupful of Cream Bread Crumb 
Sauce 4 Table spoon! ils of 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt Grated Cheese 


FTER trimming the roots of the leeks cut 
A them into one-inch pieces almost to the 
end of the green; wash very carefully to remove 
all grit. Put into a saucepan and cover with 
boiling water; add the salt, and boil, without a 
cover, for forty-five minutes, or until tender. 
Drain; put into a deep earthen dish; cover 


with cream sauce to which one tablespoonful 
of cheese and one teaspoonful of table sauce 
have been added; sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and grated cheese. Put into a hot oven for 
twenty minutes, or until nicely browned. If not 
desired, the cheese may be omitted. 


Boiled Scallions, Cream Sauce 


( *LEAN and wash the scallions (do not cut off 
~ the green), tie in bunches, and boil, uncov 
ered, in salted water for twenty-five minutes. 
When tender, drain, place on toast and cover 
with cream sauce made as usual. The water 
in which the scallions are cooked may be saved 
for future use. 


Summer Squash 
wo remove the stem and blossom ends, 


cut into small pieces, put into a aucepan 
Boil without a 
until tender 
with 


and cover with boiling water. 
five minutes, or 


Drain, mash through a 


cover tor twenty 
colander; eCason 
alt, pepper and a little butter 


Bake oc Squash 


YARE, and remove the seeds of two medium 

sized squashes; cut into thin slices. Brush a 
casserole with bacon drippings or butter, and 
put into it the squash, a little salt, pepper and 
half a cupful of water. Bake in a slow oven 
until tender. Before serving mix with a fork or 
an egg whip. 


Cucumbers 


V ERY refreshing is the cucumber when 
brought in from the garden, washed, pared, 
liced and covered with cracked ice or cold 


water for a few minutes, then drained and cov 


ered with a French dressing. 


Stewed Cucumbers 


1 Quart of Cucumber 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


\fter Peeling and Flour 
Cutting in 1-Inch 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Piece Lemon Juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sutter 2 Egg Yolks 


YUT the cucumbers into a saucepan and cover 

with boiling water; boil without a cover for 
thirty-five or forty minutes, or until tender; pout 
into a colander to drain; save the stock. Put 
one cupful and a half of stock into a saucepan; 
add soft butter and flour rubbed together until 
boil for five minutes, or until thick 
Remove from the fire, and add the seasoning 
and the egg yolks beaten until light; beat well, 
then pour over the hot cucumbers. Dust the top 
with paprika. If the cucumbers are very large 
eeds it is well to remove 


mooth; 


and have many ome 


of the center 
Stewed Green Sweet Peppers 
( “UT the peppers into halves lengthwise, then 


into quarters, and remove all the 
white fiber. Soak the pepper 


eeds and 
sin cold water for 


half an hour, drain, and put into a saucepan 
Cover with boiling water; add one teaspoonful 
of salt; boil for thirty minute pour into a col 
inder and drain. Set the colander on a plate and 
put into a warm oven. Place in a warm dish to 


erve, pouring over the peppers one tablespoon 
ful of melted butter and sprinkling them with 
pepper. This is with Hamburg 
teak or with meat specially if rice is to 
be served with the 


V ery good 
loaf, « 


meat 


Green Peas 


[ TSE one quart, after shelling, of fresh young 
J green peas. with boiling stock in 
which the pods have been cooked; boil in an 
uncovered saucepan until tender; add salt and 
butter to taste. Serve at If you like an 
extra flavor or a change, add a sprig of fresh 
mint while boiling, or, after boiling until ten 
der, drain and cover with hot milk and season 
ing to taste. 


Cover 


once, 


each two cupfuls of 
stock and two cupfuls 
of trimmings, add three cupfuls of water be- 
fore putting on the fire. 


Asparagus With Hollandaise Sauce 


hag R washing the asparagus peel it almost 
Pi to the tips; tie into a bundle with a four- 
inch strip of cheesecloth, put into a sauce- 
pan, cover with boiling water and boil without 
a cover until tender. Strain and place on hot 
Sprinkle with salt. Serve with Hollan- 
daise sauce or melted butter. The stock may be 
saved for soup. 


toast. 


Stewed Carrots 


( *UT one quart of carrots into one-inch lengths, 
~ then into thin slices. Boil slowly in one 
quart of rice stock for from thirty to thirty-five 
minutes, or until tender. Add one teaspoonful 
of grated onion, two teaspoonfuls of salt, pep 
per to taste and one tablespoonful of flour mixed 
with cold water. Boil for five minutes, 
one tablespoonful of 


and add 
finely chopped parsley. 
Add 


one tablespoonful of butter just before serving. 


The rice stock adds much to the carrots 


Creamed Carrots 


1 Quart of Carrots 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


After Cutting Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Milk 
Finely Chopped 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Onion Chopped Parsley 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Sutter A Dash of White Pepper 


A Dash of Paprika 


JUT the carrots into enough boiling water to 
cover them; boil until tender, and drain. 
Put the butter and onion into a saucepan and 
cook for one minute; add the flour, mixing well; 
then add the cold milk slowly, stirring until 
smooth and creamy; then the salt, pepper and 
paprika. Add this mixture to the carrots; sprin 
kle the top with par ley. 


How to Boil Lettuce 


\ JASH the outer leaves, and shred half an 
/ inch wide; put into a with a 
little boiling water; cover for a few minutes, or 
until it heats through; then boil for twenty 
minutes. Drain and cover with cream sauce. 
The heart is always best in salads, but some- 
times the lettuce does not have a heart and is 


saucepan 


too coarse tor eating raw. 


Okra and Tomatoes 


1 Quart of Okra 

2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
gutter 


Wo and cut the okra into thin slices. 
Boil the okra and tomatoes slowly with 
out a cover for thirty minutes. Add the salt, 
pepper and butter. Serve around or over boiled 
rice. Okra is very good in all kinds of soups, 


and may be combined with nearly any 
table 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper, 


vege 


String Beans and Lamb 


l¢ Peck of String Bean 1g Cupful of Cut Onion 
| Pounds of Neck of +t Tablespoonfuls of 
Lamb or St 1g Flour 
Lamb 1 Tablespoontul of 
? Tablespoonfuls of Salt Finely Cut Chir 
ind a Little Pepper or Parsley 


for stewing, in about 


| AVE the meat cut, as 


eight small piece wash in cold water, 
making sure that all splinters of bone are 
removed; put into a saucepan or a boiler; 


cover with two quarts ol boiling water; boil 
String and cut the beans 
into one-inch pieces; cover with cold water for 
thirty minutes; then drain and, with the onion, 
add to the meat. Cover and boil for forty-five 
minutes; add the salt and pepper, the 
flour which has been mixed with a little cold 


lowly for one hour. 


and 


water. Boil for five minutes; remove the meat 
to the center of a platter and surround with 
the beans and sauce. Sprinkle all with the 


chives or parsley. 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR | 
MARION DAVIES, appearing in “Oh, Boy!” 
at the Princess Theatre, New York, says: 
“All of California’ Fruits combined could 
not be more delightful than the flavor of 
Adams California Fruit Gum. It is delicious.” 


Moriow.® onrod 
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Can String Beans Within 
Five or Six Hours After 
Picking. Cull, String, Grade 


TEST OUTFIT 











Pull and Jerk Rubbers. 
They Should Spring Back 
to Original Shape 





4 





Blanch 
2 to 5 Minutes. 
Once Into Cold Water 











Screw Top Without Rubber; 
Jar is Defective if Thumb 
Nail Can be Inserted 





Cesta 











Put On Glass Top Without 
Rubber; Tap Top Edge; Top 
Should Not Rock 








in Scalding Water 
Dip at 





‘The New Housekeeping Lessons: 


VIil—Cannin g for 


By Vi rgin 


ia E. Kitt 


, | NHERE is no better way to help 
your country than to prepare for 
next winter’s supply of food. 

Since much spoiling of canned goods 
results from defective jars or bad rub- 
bers, test both jars and rubbers before 
using them, A good rubber will always 
return to its original shape after pulling 
and jerking. It can also stand several 
hours’ boiling in a hot-water bath. 

A screw-top jar is defective if the 
thumb. nail can be inserted between 
the top and the glass when the top is 
screwed down tight without the rub- 
ber. A glass-top jar is defective if the 
top, when placed in position without a 
rubber, rocks on tapping the edge of 
the jar with the finger. If the wire ona 
glass-top jar does not go in with a 
snap, even when the tightening lever 
is up, remove the top wire and bend it 
slightly to tighten. 

The most common difficulty in can- 
ning string beans, corn and peas is the 
development of a “flat, sour’’ taste 
and a disagreeable odor. To avoid 
this, can only vegetables gathered 
within five or six hours. Dip them 
at once into boiling water, cold dip 
immediately and, as each jar is packed, 
place it in the canner. 


EGETABLE 


shrink in 


greens sometimes 


canning because they 
have not been blanched long enough. 
should be blanched in live 
steam for from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. Put the greens, in a cheesecloth 
bag, in a colander and place them over 
boiling water, making sure that they 
do not touch the water. When this is 


Greens 


done none of the valuable mineral 
salts of which all green vegetables 


have a high percentage are lost. 


JAR SPINACH FOR 


Adjust Rubbers; Add Boil- 
ing Water, 1 t Salt; Screw 
Top Down. DoNot Tighten 


NEX1 





Sterilize 2 Hours in Boiling 
Water. Remove; Screw 


Top Down Tight 








Next Winter 


Eggs which you use for preserving 
should be absolutely fresh—that is, 
not over two days old, for no amount 
of preservation will make a stale egg 
fresh or keep it without its eventually 
spoiling. In preserving eggs by the 
“ dry-pack” method, select only clean, 
fresh, uncracked eggs. Do not wash 
them. Be sure, in pucking the eggs, 
that no two eggs come directly under 
each other, and that a full two inches 
of salt is under, above and around 
each egg. 


| Sines can be added to the box each 
day; when it will hold no more seal 
it and keepit ina cool dry place; to al- 
low a circulation of air all around the 
box, raise it with small wooden blocks. 
In removing the eggs invert the box 
and take out first those first put in; 
save the salt, as it can be used year 
after year. 

The little bag of spices used in the 
catchup contains, for every gallon of 
strained tomato juice, two tablespoon 
fuls of whole allspice, four tablespoon- 
fuls of unground white or yellow 
mustard seed, one tablespoonful 
of whole cloves, two tablespoonfuls 
of unground celery seed, one ounce of 
stick cinnamon 
green gingerroot that ha 


and three ounces of 
been cleaned 
and scraped. 
NOTE—To help you in canning, pickling, pre- 
erving and jelly making we have prepared a 
booklet, ** How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats.’”” With your request for it send fifteen 
cents in stamps or coin to the New Housekeep- 
ing Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JouR- 
NAL, Philadelphia. 


NOTE— Wherever “c’’ is 
indicates cupful; “T”’ stand 
and “t”’ for teaspoonful. 


used on this page it 
for tablespoonful 


WINTER NOW 





Invert Jars and Test for 
Leaks; Label, Wrap to Pre- 
vent Bleaching; Store 


COLD-PACK BEETS 








c 


Blanch in Boiling Water 5 
Minutes; Cold Dip, and 
Scrape Off Skins 








eg ee 








Pack Whole; Add Boiling 
Water, 1 t Salt; Fix Rub- 
bers, Tops, One Wire Only 








ay ummer knows\ 





q 
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no greater delight 
than this; 


—to satisfy that summer-longing 
for something light and delicious, 
and to satisfy it easily and eco- 
nomically, without hot kitchen 
work, serve 


IY lip Or6ba 
Creamed Chicken 
ala King 


-exquisitely prepared, ready to heat 
and serve at a moment’s notice! The 
wonder dish for summer entertaining 
—the bridge party, lawn féte, motor 
trip, dance or whenever friends get 
together. 

Our master Chef has his pick of the 
finest young farm poultry, his selection 
of fresh mushrooms, with full-cream 
from the Purity Cross Dairy. 

His services are yours for as little 
as 25c and 50c—a wonderful conven- 
ience when you give a “spread” or feel 
like eating something delicious with- 
out trouble and at a vastly lower cost 
than preparing it at home. 


25c and 50c at All Fine Grocers 


In Canada, 35c and 65c¢ 


If not at dealers, single tins will be sent at 
above prices, or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for half 
dozen respective sizes, delivery prepaid pro- 























Sterilize 1Y2 Hours in Boiling 
Water; Seal Compleiely; 
Label; Wrap 








Pick, Wash Leaves; Blanch 
15-20 Minutes in Colander 
Over Steam. Cold Dip 








Put 2 Inches of Coarse 
( heap Salt in the 


of a Box or Tub 


340ttom 


Pack 
Sterilized Jars; Press the 
Spinach Down Tishtly 











at Once in Well- 


HAVE YOUR OWN 











Wash Red, Ripe Tomatoes. 


Until Soft 





= 





Fill Jar With Boiling Water; 
Add It Salt to Each 
Clamp One Wire Only 


Sterilize 1Y%. Hours. Water 
Must Pass Under, Over, 
as Well as Around Jars 


Jar; 


“HOLD” IN EGGS 





Remove, Clamp Second 
Wire; Label Jar; Wrap to 


Prevent Bleaching; Store 








Place Alternate Layer 


Place in Rows 2 Inche Carefully Cover the First 

Apart Freshly Laid fe Row With a 2-Inch | ayer ges and Salt. Be Sure No 

large F.nds Up of Coarse Salt I4e is Under an F.%% 
BOTTLE TOMATOES, AND KEEP AS CATCHUP 








Strain; Add 3 1 
Red Pepper to Fach Gal- 
lon of Liquid 


Cut Into Quarters and Boil 


Salt, V4 I 


Until Thick 


Put in Bag of Spices, and 
2 Whole Onions; 


Add 2 ¢« Vinegar, 3 1 Sugar. 
40i1 Until No Water Sepa- 
rates When Tested on Plate 


,0i1, Stir 


Nail Cover. 
Block 
Dry Place 


Stand Box on 


, store it in a Cool, 











Remove Spices, Onions; 


Put in Jars; Seal While 


Hot; Label 





\ PURITY CROSS, Inc. 


(In Can- 


vided you mention your best grocer. 


ada, $2.00 and $3.75, half 
dozen.) Write, mentioning 
your grocer’s name, for 


booklet, ‘How and When,” 
uggesting forty-one dainty 
ways to serve, 


Model Kitchen 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 














































forsummer means 
matching the gown 
with shoes made 


of ‘‘F.B. &C.”’ KID. 


Such colors as Pearl Gray No. 61, Ivory No, 40, 
Field Mouse No, 88 and Battleship Gray No. 24 
are correct either as whole shoes or with tops 
of “F, B. & C.”” White Washable Glazed Kid 
“po. Bi." 


As white costumes wil! dominate, high or low shoes 
of “F. B. & C.”” White Washable Glazed Kid 
No. 81, should be worn. (Requires no mussy dress- 
ing to keep its new and unblemished appearance. ) 
“F.B. & C.”’ Glazed Kid is the only leather that 
“fits on the Foot like a Glove on the Hand.” 


= 4 


} Kither of these “F, B. & C.”” ¢ 


( was 

TEP lags attached to shoes as- \¢ 

| ure correctness of style / ie 
~—, and “the best there is.”” <= 










A> 
ai FASHION PuBuicity Co. j\ 
| of New York . 





OPES I eR SER es Re 








not only lessens the 





accumulation 


of tartar, but also sweetens the whole 


mouth 


the tissues. 


Highest Award 
P: - ‘ P: “she E , ats 
anama-Pacific Exposition. 


by antiseptically cleansing 











—— 


’ y ye 100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 
" ot OR i Invitations.$6.75, 2envelopesfor each 
- Each add'l 25, 55c. Postpaid 











graved Calling Cards,$1.Writefor samples 


50 En- 
andcorrect 


forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-H Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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She hasnt an 














Probably no one thing makes such The Willys-Overland Company 
a difference in one’s whole outlook upon offers the most comprehensive line ot tio 
life as the change from lack of an auto- automobiles ever built by any one pro- pre 
mobile to ownership of an automobile— ducer; all are beautiful cars, with brand 18, 
it changes everything. new body designs. otk 





Light Fours 


Five Passenger Touring, $695 Big Fours as 
Two Pass r Roadster, $680 Pe Dine Touring, $895 rt) 
Four Passenger Spon Moda, $79 The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio Three Passenger Roadster, £40, whl 
All prices f.0.b. Toledo y p y ’ Three Passenger Touring-Coupé $1250 ree I 


i - te ; ; 2145 Five P 
Subject to change without notice Five Passenger Touring-Sedan 1450 we F 





Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
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She has an 














Ly Ewvery car in the line shares propor- See the Willys-Overland Dealer 
of tionately in the economies of our huge now, let him help you to select the car 
‘O- production—every one of these models best suited to your needs and your 
nd is, we believe, priced lower than any purse, and begin now to lead a better, 
other car of similar value. bigger, happier, healthier life. 
Willys-Knights 

Light Sixes Seven Passenger Four, Touring, $1395 
5 Five Passenger Touring, $1025 Seven Passenger Eight, Touring, $1950 
$0 ry tree Passenger Roadster, $1010 The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio _ Four Passenger Four, Coupé, $1650 
$1250 hree Passenger Touring-Coupé, $1385 Seven Passenger Four, Touring-Sedan, $1950 


21450 Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, $1585 Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars Seven Passenger Four, Limousine, $1950 


Be a PT a 
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Your Vacation 


Include a Box of 


BURSOAY 


FASHIONED HOSE 


For Bathing, Tennis, Golf and 
every-day wear you'll find them 
most comfortable. No seams to 
irritate the feet—no rips to show 
—yet fitted to the foot, ankle and 
calf without a wrinkle anywhere. 











This nature like form is “knit-in” 
not pressed in—making the shape 
both wear-proof and water-proof. 





Outfit Should 4 
































How Women’s Wits Have 
Overcome High Prices 














Clever Women’s Easy 











How Other Women are 
Doing New Things 

















Economies, Step Savers and Money Makers 





One Woman Found That She could make 
920 ounces of bread, or 7624 twelve-ounce 
loaves, for $2.50, but that if she bought 
these same loaves at six cents a loaf, she 
would have to pay $4.60. Thus she saved 
$2.10 on 7624 twelve-ounce loaves of bread, 
or about two cents and three-quarters a loaf, 
by making it at home. 


ee 


Did You Know that by grinding tea leaves 
before using them they will go twice as far? 
And some think the resulting flavor more 
delicate. 

* k * 
Since Soda Costs Less Than Sugar, use it 
with such acid fruits as plums, gooseberries 
and rhubarb, so that less sugar will be needed 
for sweetening. Add a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of soda to each quart of fruit, and you will 
notice a great difference in the quantity of 
sugar needed. oe 
How About Saving on the Gas Bill by cut- 
ting a sheet of zinc to fit on top of the gas 
range? Light only one burner and the entire 
sheet will heat. Then place on it the foods 
you wish to cook and the dishes you wish 
to warm. ene 
Now That Potatoes are so high, it is well to 
remember that the waste in peeling potatoes 
is from three to four ounces a pound, approx- 
imately twenty-five per cent of the weight 
going into the garbage can; but when pota- 
toes are steamed in their jackets the weight 
of the peel is only an ounce a pound, and 
very little, if any, of the edible portion is 
sacrificed. So, when you pare potatoes in 
stead of steaming them, you throw away 
from two to three ounces of every pound. 


Five or Six Drops of Lemon Juice can some- 
times save you many cents on a piece of 
meat; for a few drops of lemon juice added 
to a piece of tough meat when it begins to 
boil makes it tender. 


* K * 


Here’s Another Way to save a little flour: 
With rubber bands fasten a piece of thin, 
soft muslin tightly around your rolling pin. 
You will find that when rolling cookies and 
biscuits you will need much less flour for 
rolling. see 

Knowing How to Read the Gas, Water and 
Electric Meters, and the minimum charge 
for each, will save you money. For instance, 
in summer one may use an electric iron or 
toaster freely, since less electricity is used 
for lighting than in winter. In winter, when 
the greater part of the cooking is done on the 
coal range, the gas may be used for other 
purposes to raise the meter to the minimum. 
So in summer the washing machine may be 
run by electricity, and in winter, when little 
water is used, by an attachment to the water 
faucet. eae 

Keep Your Bacon Rind; it adds a delicious 
flavor to vegetables, taking the place of 
butter for this purpose. 





EVERY housewife 
who practices strict 
economy [in food | 
conservation] puts 








Instead of Paying a Carpenter to mend the 
holes in your floor after the removal of water 
or gas pipes, plug them yourself with new 
corks of the proper size. The corks will take 
any floor stain and prevent the mended 
places from being noticeable. 


* eK * 


Do Not Waste Sugar in jelly making by not 
knowing just how much should be added to 
the fruit juice. An overproportion of sugar 
to juice or to the pectin in the juice is the 
cause of most jelly failures. It has been found 
by much experience that three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar to one cupful of juice, pro- 
vided the juice contains pectin as shown by 
the test given below, will make a perfect jelly, 
one that will stand alone. Adding more than 


three-quarters of a cupful of sugar to oné 


cupful of juice makes more jelly, but often 
it will not stand alone. Very green fruits, as 
underripe grapes and currants, are the ex 
ception to this. For these the old rule of 
“cup for cup” holds good. But with the 
price of sugar rising, why not use as little as 
possible to make a good jelly? 


* OK * 


If Your Table is Too Low, you do not have 
to pay a carpenter to lengthen the legs. You 
can buy doorstops or base knobs for two or 
three cents each at almost any hardware 
store, and screw them into the bottom of the 
table legs. 
* * * 

There is No Need to Throw Berries or other 
fruits which are too wilted to appear on the 
table into the garbage pail; stew and serve 
them with cereals, or as a simple sweet for a 
home lunch or supper. If they are too spoiled 
for this purpose, cook, press the juice from 
them and bottle it for a beverage basis or 











You'll like Burson ‘‘ comfort” oleate herself in the ranks flavoring extract. a 
and Burson “fit.” To Get More Cream than usual from milk 
heat the milk until lukewarm, then suddenly of those who serve a | 
Sold in nearly all stores chill it. This will bring more cream to the f Find Out How Much Pectin is in your fruit | “ 
Free booklet sent upon request surface. ios the nation. juic e before you make jelly, and avoid hav- \ 
: - r = a a cg ig haga : — tig 
stt1 . Here’s a Way to Cut Down your butter bill: Jelly will not jell. To one tablespoonful of 
Burson Knitting Co., | Bites tall « copied of good all tos foil, Lirhecthc | fruit juice add one tablespoonful of alcohol, es 
77 Lee Street then set uside to cool. When just lukewarm ie | and if a gelatinous mass which can be gath- 
Rockford, Hlinois add a quarter of a pound of unmelted butter, | ered up ona spoon results, pectin is present N 





beat with an egg beater until the mixture is 
thick and creamy, then put in a very cool 
place to harden. The resulting mixture i 
like a soft creamy cheese, and, although 
lighter in color than the original butter, it 
can be used just as satisfactorily and will go 
much farther. 
* kK * 

Don’t Send for the Carpenter when your 
table drawers and doors stick in hot weather. 
Instead, save his bill by rubbing a little 
brown soap on the table or doorframe that 
sticks and it will move smoothly. 


kK OX 


Butter Which is Too Strong even for cook- 
ing may be freshened in this way: Melt the 
butter, and the salt will settle to the bottom 





For Your Summer Bungalow which is located 
where ice is unprocurable or expensively 
scarce use this cold box: Select two boxes, 
one twelve inches larger in all dimensions 
than the other. Bury the larger box on the 
north side of the house so that it is level with 
the ground. Put a twelve-inch layer of clean 
sand in the bottom and on it place the 
smaller box, then fillin all round with clean 
sand. Close with a double lid on hinges. 
Each morning pour a pail of cool fresh water 
on the sand. 
* ke * 

Do You Let Your Brooms Stand bristle 
downward on the floor when not in use? To 
increase the length of usefulness of brooms 


and that juice will make good jelly. If 
pectin is not there, cook the juice again with 
the white inner skin from oranges or lemons, 
both of which contain plenty ol pec tin, until 
a gelatinous mass forms when tested 
+ &: 2 

To Keep Potatoes From Shrinking when 
they are baked, rub the skins with drip 
pings before placing them in the oven. They 
bake more quickly, save gas, have a better 
flavor, and the potato, instead of shrinking, 
fills the skin to the full. 


* OK O* 


Two Flatirons, Side by Side, wrapped with 
old carpet or, best of all, old tweed trousers 
legs, and witha broom stick simply attached 


ti 
n 


n 

of the pan; and the buttermilk which has — and brushes, tack a heavy cord to one side of | by heavy wires to the handles of the flat 
y ’ been left in the butter will come to the top, the handle a little above the middle, and irons which are held side by side by the di 
] way Aecepted and may be skimmed off. Pour off the hang up with the brush end down. These wrapping, make a splendid and economical Ci 

Wf ravi ry RK. melted butter, being careful not to get it articles should be kept clean by washing polisher for hardwood floors, after waxing. 
TALCUM Reg ew had mixed with the salt. The butter willthen be occasionally with warm soapy water. Always polish waxed floors with the grain of “ 

Y vivavooy L good for cooking purposes. the floor—never cross grain. 
i comin MLW YORE m Qcyz ie a | al 
3o1 iI\ * ok kK 
i | 


Lz the Red 


mokuge 


How Many Odd Stockings have you thrown 
away because you could not find their mates 
after wash day? You can stop this leak by 


Before Baking Potatoes let them stand in 
hot water for at least fifteen minutes, and 
they will bake in less than half the ordinary 
length of time. 


Always Ask Yourself ‘‘Can’t it be Eaten?”’ 
before throwing out any leftover material. 
Every bit of uneaten cereal can be used to 


sewing an ordinary dress snapper on the top thicken soups, stews or gravies. Every $2 
of each stocking and then fastening the pairs Keep Your Stockings from getting ‘‘runs’’ crumb of stale bread may be made a basis 
together. sa by putting a row of machine stitches around for anattractive meat dish, hot bread, bread SI 


WARY 5) Ble) 8) 


Paris 


Send 15ec to 
Vivaudou (Dept. A, 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 


Jor a generous sam- 





Save Your Bits of Soap. Punch holes in the 
top of a baking-powder tin can and keep the 
soap bits in the can, and you'll have, at no 
cost, a suds producer for dishwashing. 


* KK 


Sugar May be Saved by making it into a 
sirup and using it for sweetening cereals, 


each stocking three or four inches from the 
top. 
kK * 

An Old Boiler and a Wooden Box are the 
basis of an ice-saving refrigerator. Have the 
box a little deeper than the boiler, two feet 
wider and just long enough for the boiler to 
fit in easily. Place the ice around the boiler 
on both sides. A heavy packing made of 


pudding or other dessert. Sour milk can be 
utilized in making hot breads, cottage cheese, 
cream cheese or clabber. Sour cream is a 
good shortening for cakes and cookies, and 
can be made into salad dressings and gravies 
for meat. Get the greatest amount of nour 
ishment possible out of every pound of food 
that comes into your home. 





; y ° - a = 
ple of Mavis Extract. fruits and beverages. Use a quarter of acup-  gunny sacks or old pieces of carpet may be . n 
ful of sugar, a quarter of a cupful of fruit used to cover the top. Instead of Throwing Away the cores and e: 
juice (orange and lemon mixed) and three- peelings of pineapple, put them into a kettle; si 








I can improve your figure 
build up your strength— make 
you weigh what you should. 

I know I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women 
gain 10to 35 pounds—not only 
gain flesh, but they are now 
oh, so well—and rested! 


|One pupil writes: “One| || 





quarters of a cupful of water. Heat the 
sugar and water until the sugar is dissolved. 
Cool; then add the fruit juice. 
* KOK 

If You are Buying Woolen Goods for next 
winter at a summer sale, and you want to 
make sure you are not getting a mixture of 
wool and cotton, burn a 


* OK 
Don’t Throw Away Those Net Curtains 


because they are torn. Dip squares of net 
into cold starch, apply to the rent on the 
wrong side of the curtain, and iron with a 
hotiron. The net will blend with the original 
curtain in such a way that the tear cannot 
be seen. 


cover with warm water; add a piece of gin 
ger root or a teaspoonful of ginger, and let 
simmer on the back of the stove all day. 
Then strain off the juice, cool, and use as a 
bev erage. 
2.2 

Discarded Talking Machine Needles make 
excellent substitutes for brads when framin 

pictures at home. Having 





sample. If the material con sl 





tains any cotton the flame 
will run along the line where 
the cotton is. 


We'll Stretch Your Dollar to Two 


= sharper points than brads, 
they are more easily driven 
in and hold the cardboard 





16 


. more firmly. I 
| year apo I weighed only 100 EAD THIS PAGE. Catch the idea behind it: little domestic 
| pounds—now I weigh 126, * *K * . : ° . * *K * 
land, oh, I feel so well!” inventions of your own that have resulted in saving money. 

I want to help you attain Many People Object to the Describe what you’ve done, in paragraphs like these on this page, Make Your Own cherry pit- 
room. With ae. “a von economy of using butter send the paragraphs to us, with your name and address on the ter thisseason: Tiea strong . 
oom, ithout drugs. y scl- | PA a oe a ead e ETON ’ re = a - oe ° es t 

entific, natural methods such substitutes because they same sheet, and for each paragraph accepted we’ll send you a new wire hairpin securely to a £ 

as your physician approves. miasian them: the shutter two-dollar bill. Do not inclose stamps, however, as unavailable para- 


If you only realized how 
surely, how easily, how inex- 
pensively your weight can be 
increased, I am certain you 
would write me at once. 

You will surprise your family and friends. 





flavor.”’ Try adding a pinch 
of salt to the lard or oil you 
use, and you will hardly 
miss the “real” butter. 








have been destroyed. 


graphs cannot be returned. If you don’t get your money within ten 
days it will mean that your paragraphs have not been accepted and 
THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR. 


short straight stick or an old 
penholder. This makes 

cherry pitter which will re 
move the stones without 





a) 











Do write! I want so much to help you as only a tie salami | 
woman can. I’ve had a wonderful experience. Let me 


tell you about it. Write for my Free Booklet, No. 22. _ aa ata z as 4 nee E - | 
| 

















Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Dept. 36 









































—the Choicest Grown?” 


HY, instead of paying the extra cent 
or two per pound for nuts of the high- 
est No. 1 quality, couldn’t you use a good 
No. 2 grade occasionally? Many manufac- 
turers do—don’t they? And does anyone 
know the difference?’’ we were asked. 


“cc 


“Because the peanut butter would not 
have the Beech-Nut flavor,’’ was our answer. 

Beech-Nut flavor comes from the selec- 
tion of highest grade peanuts — Spanish pea- 
nuts and Virginia peanuts. These we d/end, 
just as fine coffees are blended. 


Beech-Nut flavor comes from roasting the 
nuts under steady North light to the precise 
degree of light-brown color that indicates 
correct roasting. From cleaning processes 
which remove all skins, the bitter little hearts 
and grit. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is abso- 
lutely free from grit. 


From crushing in a wonderful machine which also 
salts the peanuts uniformly, and produces a butter of great 
smoothness. 

From feeding into carefully sterilized glass jars, fi//ing 
Strom the bottom first to insure absence of air. And the 
final vacuum-sealing which keeps this Beech-Nut flavor 
fresh and sweet. It is never rancid. 

That is why we say: Beech-Nut Butter is dfferent 
from any other. Give it to your children, in place of too 
many sweets. They love it. And it nourishes. For a 
sandwich of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter provides the same 
Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass of full cream milk. 
Give it to grownups, too; at luncheon, tea or supper. 

HOW ARE YOU USING PEANUT BUTTER? 

Nearly everyone knows how good Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter is—spread on bread, crackersand toast. Butthere are 
other ways to enjoy it. Did you ever try peanut butter soup? 
Or cake fillings, muffins, fudge, stuffed dates? Perhaps you 
have found other newer peanut butter uses? We'll gladly 
pay for original, practical recipes. Let us hear from you. 

N. B. Some housewives fancy that the family ‘“does 
not care for peanut butter.’’ If you are one of these, 
give yourself the pleasure of correcting a mistake—order 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today and see. 

BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajonarie, N.Y. 


Ask Your Grocer about the Superior Quality 
of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


“Why Should We Persist (% 
in Using No. 1 Peanuts 4 
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will serve them. 


No Fancy Food 
This Bubbled Wheat 


Make no mistake about these airy tidbits— 
these flimsy, flaky bubbles— puffed from 
wheat and rice. 


They are no mere food confections. 


Their inventor is Prof. A. PR. Anderson. And 
they represent the utmost in scientific foods. 

Their nut-like flavor comes from terrific 
heat. ‘The grains are all shot from guns. 
They are puffed by a hundred million steam 
explosions, caused in every kernel. 

The purpose and result are to blast every 
food cell, so digestion is easy and complete. 
Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 
And the foods don’t tax the stomach. 





These are delightful dainties. ‘They seem, per- 
haps, like a breakfast garnish. 
the greatest foods ever created from wheat or rice 
or corn. The better you know them the more you 
Every ounce is an ounce of clear 
nutrition. Many foods are toy-foods in comparison. 


But they are really 

















Puffed 
Wheat 








and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 

























on hand. 


Float In Milk 
The grains are crisp and toast- 
ed, and four times as 
porous as bread. 


These crusty, flaky morsels 
give a most delightful 
blend. 


Eat Like Peanuts 


Douse with melted butter for 
children to eat at play. 


These are all-day-long foods in July. Keep plenty of all 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


ore se 
; a 
~. on 

> 


Use Like Nut-Meats 


On ice cream, or in home 
candy making. 









—— 
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By Mirs. Anna B. Scott 


HY not prepare two or more jars of vegetables or fruits each day when there are more fruits 

or vegetables than you can use for the meal? Gather from your garden all the beans that are 
ready to be picked, instead of picking just a few and leaving some to spoil on the vines. Cook only 
enough for the next meal, and while the dinner is being prepared can the rest. If there is a shortage 
of jars, split the beans and dry them. If beans cost fifteen cents for half a peck or eight cents for a 
quarter of a peck, buy the half peck at fifteen cents and can or dry the extra quarter of a peck. 
There will be a quart and a pint for winter use at seven cents. 

If you buy a basket of tomatoes pick them over carefully; the firmest ones put into a carrier 
basket stem end down, with pieces of clean paper between the layers. These will keep five or 
six days. Put the second lot into another carrier to be used at once, as a salad for dinner, for frying 
for breakfast, luncheon or supper, or to stuff or bake as a main dish. Can the third lot at once or 
make it into a tomato paste. The fourth lot, which are the ripest ones, are washed and cut into 
quarters, boiled, strained, seasoned and made into catchup, or canned and bottled for soup and 


sauces for winter use. 


The housekeeper who buys vegetables or fruits when they are at their height, makes two or 
three different dishes and then cans four or five jars of fresh or dried food, is the woman whois pre- 
pared for any emergency in the future; not only is the emergency arranged for, but she is the one 
who is helping to conserve our country’s food supplies. 


Canning Your Garden 


ORN. The corn must be fresh. Husk, 
(CC remove the silk and score the grains; 

press out the pulp and pack the pulp into 
well-sterilized jars. Adjust new rubbers, put 
the tops on loosely and place the jars in the 
boiler on a rack. Fill the boiler with cold 
water, place on the fire and boil for an hour and 
a half. Screw the tops on tight and lay the jars 
on their sides, so they will be entirely sub- 
merged. Boil for another hour. Remove from 
the water, and, before putting away, be sure 
the tops are screwed down tight. 

CANNED GREEN PrAS. Green peas for can- 
ning must be perfectly fresh. Pack them into 
well-sterilized jars, fill the jars with cold boiled 
water, put the tops on loosely and stand the 
jars in a large boiler, the bottom of which is 
protected with a rack. Partly surround the 
jars with cold water, then boil them constantly 
for an hour and a half. Then adjust the new 
rubbers, screw on the tops, turn the jars on 
their sides, so they will be entirely covered with 
the boiling water, and boil constantly for an- 
other hour. Lima beans are canned in the 
same way as peas. 


Sugarless Canning of Fruits 


*UGAR adds nothing to the keeping quali- 
WJ ties of a properly sterilized and properly 
sealed product. It is because it is perfectly 
sterilized and sealed that it keeps. The addi- 
tion of sugar, therefore, becomes purely a mat- 
ter of taste, and many people dislike preserved 
fruits just because of the sugar in them. 

fruits canned with sugar lose much of the 
original exquisite flavor of the raw fruit, and, 





Drying Yo 


2 


I RIED Lima BEANS or 

Wuite Brans. The 
beans are left on the vines 
until fully matured; then 
they are shelled, spread on 
a board or a platter, cov- 
ered with netting and set 
in the sun, the same as 
string beans. Put in bags 
and hang in a dry cool 
place. 

Where there is a great 
deal of drying done a small 
frame made like a curtain 
stretcher or a quilting 
frame is used. Stretch 
cheesecloth on the frame 
and then cover the vegetables or fruits. It 
will take less time if done that way. 

Drikp Corn. Young sugar corn is used. 
One must have a sharp, thin knife and care- 
fully cut the corn, trying not to cut the kernels 
in halves. Spread on platters and dry in a 
moderate oven, turning quite often. The corn 
will look quite dark, but after it is soaked and 
cooked it is light in color and is most delicious. 

Drikp STRING BEANS. String the young 
and tender beans, and cut the long way across 
the bean. Spread very thinly on platters or 
on a board; cover with netting and set in the 
hot sun, turning the beans quite often; or put 
them into a very moderate oven. 

If dried in the sun, bring the beans indoors 
as soon as the sun goes down; the next day 
return them to the sun and air. When thor- 
oughly dry put the beans into sugar bags or 
flour bags and hang them in a dry place. 

To use the dried beans during the winter, to 
each pint add two quarts of cold water and let 
them stand overnight; the next day put on to 
boil in the same water they were soaked in. 
Boil for thirty-five or forty minutes, the time 
depending on the age and kind of bean dried. 

SUN-Dritp Mint. Carefully remove the 
leaves from the stems and place them on soft 
brown paper or on a board in the hot sun; to re- 
tain the color and flavor they must be dried 
on a hot, dry day. When thoroughly dry rub 





as sugar is constantly advancing in price, it 
may well be eliminated in some of our canning. 

Sugar may be added when serving, as is done 
with raw fruits, allowing each person to sweeten 
to taste. Less sugar will be required than for 
preserving, and the outlay will be scattered 
over a period of time and will not interfere with 
the purchase of fruit and jars in the preserving 
season. Any fruits which may be used raw as 
desserts are delicious canned by the sugarless 
method. Pies made from sugarless cherries are 
equal to those made from raw fruit. 

Start sugarless canning when rhubarb comes 
in, put up some jars of each of the fruits as they 
come, and you will be surprised what a delight 
ful change it will make in next winter’s desserts. 

Fruits to be canned without sugar must be 
prepared in the usual way. Soft-berry fruits 
must be hulled and washed, cherries, peaches 
and apricots pitted, rhubarb cut into cubes, 
and large fruits sliced, halved or quartered. If 
skins are to be removed, blanch first with boil 
ing water. 

Pack into glass jars raw, being careful not to 
bruise or crush, but have jars as full as possi- 
ble, and then pour in boiling water to fill the 
jars completely. Proceed with the cold-pack 
method. If fruits have shrunk, do not, on that 
account, open the jars to refill. The space left 
by the shrinkage is a sterilized vacuum and will 
not injure your product. 

Sugarless canned fruit is a welcome change 
in fruit canning, as well as a marked economy. 

NOTE — Be prepared to do your own canning. Send 
fifteen cents to the New Housekeeping Editor, Tut 
LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, for the booklet 
“How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats,”’ 


, 


ur Garden 


the leaves to a powder, sift 
and put up in dry, air-tight 
bottles. Keep in a dry 
closet, for they readily ab 
sorb moisture. 


Drying Fruits 


| ULES which apply to 
such fruits as cherries, 
plums, peac hes, apples, 
pears, apricots and quince 
are as follows: 
All fruit must be perfect 
CuMPANY — and ripe. Cherries should 


A Boxful of Dried Spinach be stoned before drying 


Plums are wiped clean and 
stoned. Firm, ripe peaches are better if dried 
with the skins on. They must be brushed with 
a small vegetable brush or wiped with coarse 
towels, cut into halves and the stones removed 
Apricots are prepared the same as peaches, but 
apples, pears and quinces are pared and cut 
into quarters or eighths, depending on the size 
of the fruit. 

All fruits are dried in the same way: Spread 
them in a single layer on a board; have small 
posts at each corner of the board; cover it with 
a piece of mosquito netting, and set the board 
in the hot sun. When the sun is down bring 
the fruit indoors. Next morning turn the fruit 
over and place again in the hot sun. If there 
should be rain or damp weather the drying 
will have to be finished in a very moderate 
oven. If dried in the oven care must be taken 
not to scorch the fruit. 

The fruit must be perfectly dry before put- 


ting it into flour bags or sugar bags. When 
filled, tie the bags and hang them in a cold, 


dry place. 
All fruits can be dried in the oven when there 


is a slow fire. The writer’s personal experience 
has been that sun-dried fruits are best. “They 
are darker than oven-dried fruits, because 1 
takes longer to dry them in the sun; the longer 
it takes to dry the darker they get. For sun 
drying about three hot, sunny days will be © 

quired, and the fruit must be turned quite viten. 








THE sustaining work of wise food conservation 
in the home makes of every woman in America a 
patriot just as truly as is the man under fire. 
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HEY bow to you—discriminat- 
ingly well-dressed American 
It is a new name—one 
which we will make it worth your while to 
remember. In your mind we would have 


woman! 


you confidently associate 
the name Keds with all that 
is fine in workmanship and 
all that is graceful in shoes. 


Keds for you will cover 
all daytime occasions— 
home wear; golf, tennis 
and all other outdoor 
games; for ordinary walk- 
ing or “hikes’’; for yachting 
and riding wear; and plenty 
of other styles just as pret- 
tily suitable for wear with 
morning frocks and dainti- 
est house gowns, at home or 
on the country-club porch. 
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Keds 


Make Their First Bow to You 





She travels many miles a day —the 
woman going about her household 
duties; but she is perfectly content to 
walk on that journey of loving service 
when she wears a shoe as pretty as it 1s 


comfortable. ‘These trim Keds sum up 
excellence in their flexibility, durability 
and delightful comfort — qualities very 
desirable to active feet. 

The tops of Keds are of the firmest 
and finest of cool canvas, 
giving these shoes full elas- 
tic support. Then they 
have rubber soles which 
make them delightfully 





HESE are all features which we want you to appreciate; but, in addition to 
these points, we want you to know that we have studied the lines of the 
prettiest shoe styles so that we might combine daintiness with serviceability. 
‘Today we are proud to invite every woman to wear any one of these brands of 





Keds. Ask for them by these names, according to the price you wish to pay: dawikts iad eee. Wa 
renee 61.25 of, $1.00 shoes are more comfortable 
$1.50 me yy, me or prettier for warm-weather 

NATIONAL per pair $2.00 $1.50 wear. 





Keds Keds 


Each grade carries with it the reputation of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Ask at your shoe shop 
to be shown Keds. ‘They 











Se " ae oe aie mean style, service and 
economy for all the family 
United States Rubber Company —styles for husband and 


New York 


kiddies included. 
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This Oval Label Protects You and Your Dealer " 


GLUING Armour Oval Label Prod- Recognizing this, progressive dealers everywhere 
ucts is sound policy for any dealer: offer you Armour’s Oval Label Quality Products, 
because it makes satish ed customers including soups, meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, 


. . relishes, butter, eggs, oleomargarine, evaporated 
for his store. And the buying of these milk, cooking fats, shortenings, beverages, etc.— 
foods IS an equally good policy on the all under the guaranty of the Oval Label, the 


part of the housewife: for it assures her [top-grade mark. For, like the housewives who 
variety, Genoa atin res pe d depen alle buy them, merchants who sell Armour’s Oval 


5 A hana abel Products, are too keen judges of value 
quality in delicacies for the table. to offer inferior quality. Ask your dealer. 


ARMOUR «> COMPANY 
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it must keep the lamp trimmed and burning, it 
must instill into the minds of the youth a ven- 
eration for these early ideals of the forefathers. 

The recorded evidence of a nation’s history 
makes for patriotism. The courage of the men 
and women of America is a precious heritage. 
Other republics have lived much longer than 
the United States, but all have died with un- 
worthy memories. The responsibility of citi- 
zenship must be the cornerstone of American 
education. To the youth must be delegated 
the keeping of liberty. What more illumi- 
nating lesson than a review of our early his- 
tory? What more convincing proof that eternal 
vigilance is necessary for the perpetuity of our 
institutions than the record of those republics 
that have gone before? 

There is a general impression that the 
Declaration was signed the day it was agreed 
upon—July 4, 1776—but, the day being hot, 
and the members of the Continental Congress 
feeling hurried, it was simply ordered printed 
and proclaimed as soon as possible. 

This very first edition was hastily printed, 
and copies were sent out to the several states. 
Pennsylvania ’received hers promptly, and at 
noon on the eighth of July it was read to a vast 
crowd gathered in the State House yard in 
Philadelphia. An interesting fact connected 
with the occasion was that the Declaration was 
read from a platform erected in 1769 to enable 
David Rittenhouse to observe the transit of 
Venus. After the reading the great bell in the 
tower rang out the joyful peal that ‘‘all men 
are created equal.” 


V HEN it was agreed that the Declaration 
should be engrossed for final signature, 
the task of copying it was given to Timothy 
Matlock, then considered the finest penman in 
the country. He was a clerk in the office of 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Congress. 
This fact has been recently discovered by the 
Manuscript Department of the Library of 
Congress, by comparing the letters of Washing- 
ton’s Commission as Commander of the Army, 
which was known to have been written by 
Matlock, with those of the Declaration. 

An enormous sheet of parchment was used— 
the largest official paper in existence—nearly 
three feet long and more than two feet wide. 
The letters are almost twice normal size and 
they are very symmetrical and beautiful. The 
work was finished and formally placed on 
the table for the signatures August second. 
The precious document was deposited for safe 
keeping in the Department of State, where it 

is frequently shown to curious and interested 
visitors. 

In 1841 it was taken to the Patent Office, 
and in 1876, during the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, it was placed in the hall where 
it had been signed just one hundred years be- 
fore. There it remained a year and was then 
returned to the State Department. 

In consequence of these frequent journey- 
ings and exhibitings the ink began to fade, and 
by 1894 some of the signatures were almost in- 
visible. Fortunately engraved facsimiles had 
been made in 1823, by order of the Secretary of 
State, while the names were still legible. By 
resolution of Congress, May 26, 1824, two hun- 
dred copies were printed and distributed to the 
surviving signers, the President of the United 
States, Marquis de Lafayette and others. One 
of these copies has now been presented to the 
Library of Congress, and is on view in the 
Manuscript Department. 


6 Rvs: Declaration and the Constitution have 
been decorated and embellished by various 
penmen, engravers and printers, but 
lately only in black and white. 

It remained for a foreigner of quite recent 
date, an Italian, Signor Nestore Leoni 
tinguished illuminator of Florence, to illumi- 
nate, gold-leaf, color, decorate and picture 
beyond all recognition these sober, serious 
documents of ours. The Declaration does not 
look as if it set forth the ‘‘grievances of the 
American colonies,’’ but rather as if it were 
the gentle canto of an Italian poet, illuminated 
by some gray-cowled monk of the Middle Ages. 

It is estimated by competent authority that 
eight—perhaps ten—years of constant work 
were required in the accomplishment of the 
great task. The prompting is said to have 
come from an American woman, wife of an 
Italian nobleman, who knew of Leoni’s beau- 
tiful work. Among the noted achievements 
of this gifted artist are an illuminated copy of 
Petrarch that the King of Italy presented to 
President Loubet of France (for which the 
artist received 50,000 lire), the Love Songs of 
Dante, an edition de luxe of the Vita Nuova, 
and the present Italian Constitution. 

These thirteen tablets (two of the Declara- 
tion reproduced in this issue and eleven of the 
Cons en of our great historic papers be- 
long to Mr. George D. Sproul of New York, 
who lent them for exhibition to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts about twelve years ago, 
at which time Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
wrote of them as “‘rivaling in technical quali- 
ties and in exquisite workmanship the art of 
the most accomplished illuminators of the 
Italian Renaissance.” He praised the surpris- 
ing variety of design and motive and the 
excellence of the many portraits. 

The illuminations are now hanging in the 
Main Gallery of the Library of Congress, where 
they are constantly surrounded by enthusiastic 
Visitors, 


The large vellum sheets measure thirty- -one 


until 


, a dis- 


a length by twenty-one inches in width. 





of Independence 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 





Every picture, design and letter is 


hand 
painted. The gothic letters are inclosed in 
borders elaborate in leaf and scroll pattern, 
broken at intervals by miniature portraits and 


historical scenes. Miniatures of Columbus, 
John Smith, William Penn and Lord Baltimore 
decorate the first sheet, and vignettes of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims; Columbus stepping 
ashore from his anchored ship to meet the as- 
tonished Indians; the Battle of Quebec, Sep- 
tember 15, 1759, in which, in a space three 
inches by four, is seen a charming landscape, 
the rugged cliffs of Canada, the blue sea, and a 
brilliant regiment of soldiers. A charming little 
picture shows the Pilgrims going into a snow- 
covered church, wearing long cloaks and carry- 
ing guns rather than prayer books. It required 
courage even to go to church in those days! 
Other events pictured are the Founding of 
Philadelphia, an episode of the Indian war, 
Oglethorpe in Georgia, and the erecting of the 
first building on Manhattan Island. 


‘tae only picture in the text is the almost 
infinitesimal portrait of Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the famous memorandum, inclosed 
in the graceful capital letter ““W” of ‘‘When 
in the course of human events.” He is stand- 
ing by a table covered with papers, reading 
thoughtfully by dim candlelight a sheet of the 
Declaration, which he holds in his hand. The 
artist shows here a fine understanding and 
appreciation. On the second sheet, in the same 
rich colors, with an entirely different design in 
the border, we find portraits of Richard Henry 
Lee, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
Alexander Hamilton and Robert Livingston. 
More history is told in the tiny pictures of the 
Signing of the Declaration, the Boston Tea 
Party, Liberty Tree, and Washington taking 
command of the American Army. 

The eleven panels of the Constitution are 
gorgeous in color and raised gold—the despair 
of modern illuminators. The persons and 
events are portrayed in the same beautiful 
manner, from George Washington and Valley 
Forge to Theodore Roosevelt and the Battle of 
Santiago. 

The skill and perfection of the work are be- 
yond description. The lovely dull pinks and 
blues that are only seen in old missals and 
chorals, the intricately coiled spirals and orna- 
ments, the golden tracery show the long asso- 
ciation of the artist with the beautiful work of 
the early Florentines, with which he must have 
been familiar through access to the illuminated 
manuscripts of the Italians in the 
and private collections in Florence. 

The value of the illuminations has 
ously estimated, but we are told that Leoni 
‘““was very angry when offered $200,000 for 
them by a famous collector, and vowed that 
gentleman should never buy at any price a 
work of his.”” 


ME: SPROUL has conceived the wonder- 
1 fully public-spirited and patriotic idea of 
having the work reproduced in color for distri- 
bution in the public schools throughout the 
country, so that the many instead of the few 
may enjoy and have in their midst these in- 
comparable records of our nation’s history; 
and it is gratifying to know that Mr. Sproul is 
receiving the earnest and hearty coéperation 
of school boards and teachers. Bills have been 
introduced in the legislatures of several states 
appropriating funds to place the tablets in the 
school buildings. 

That it is at all possible to reproduce with 
American mechanical artistry these rare illumi- 
nations that represent so many apparently 
insurmountable difficulties—in such perfec- 
tion—is another cause for pride and patriotism. 
In size Mr. Sproul’s reproductions for the 
schools are only slightly smaller than the origi- 
nal panels, and in perfection they are so true 
to the originals that only by careful scrutiny 
can each copy be told from its original. 

The process is most interesting and involves 
sixteen printings with a register that must be 
absolutely exact. The reproductions not only 
have every value of the originals, but for their 
decorative and educational quality they are 
more valuable, as they are within reach of al- 
most every school at a mere nominal sum, while 
the originals would be “‘ beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 

They offer an almost inexhaustible field for 
study, and the children will learn their history 
unconsciously from such attractive textbooks. 
The panels may be hung on the schoolroom 
walls or mounted on wings under glass, swing- 
ing from a bracket that will bring them easily 
into the work of the classes. 

To the youth of our country these decorated 
documents should make instant appeal. In 
America the schoolhouse has been and will 
always be the Temple of Liberty. Let us orna- 
ment that Te mye with the genesis of our faith 
in the building by the fathers. Let the con- 
sciousness of his responsibility be deeply 
graven upon the heart of Young America. 
Let the fundamentals of the Declaration and 
the Constitution be guarded not only with life 
itself but with a daily, hourly consecration to 
their preservation. Let the foundation of 
every child’s education be the history of his 
country and the constant need of his personal, 
untiring devotion to her institutions. 

With our land compacted into one immense, 
embracing community, with the swifter instru- 
ments in our hands opening the whole world to 
interchange of thought, the American citizen 
has superb opportunity to make his influence 
felt for universal good. 
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Meet the Fels-Naptha Home Maker. 
Sympathetic, kindly, she understands 
woman and her problems. This month 
this is her message to you: 


“A house is just four walls. A | 
| home i is four walls built ’round | 
a mother. And the less time a 
'mother needs to devote to 


| house cleaning, the more time 
| che has for home making. 


ET’s consider what working 
with Fels-Naptha soap 
means to the home: shorter 
hours and better results, more 
leisure for things worth while. 


It makes an eight-hour day of the new 
kind equal to a ten- or twelve-hour 
day of the old kind—the kind that 
goes with hard scrubbing and rubbing, 
where muscles do so much of the work. 


Fels-Naptha now takes the place of | 





help you, too. | 


Suds from Fels-Naptha soap are white. | 
They keep white clothes white. This is a ff 
| white goods summer—that should mean a | 
| Fels-Naptha summer. 1 








Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Try the Fels-Naptha Way Once— 
and It’s Your Way All the Time 


Wash white dresses at home, 


















this way: Wet the garment; 
rub Fels-Naptha soap on it. 
Roll it up and let it 








soak thirty minutes in cool 
Rinse; 


That's all. 


or warm water. 





Remember: 
Red and Green 
Wrapper 


rinse thoroughly. 
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The Sweetest Thing 
in the World 


About the sweetest thing in the world is a baby just 
after he is bathed and powdered. Especially if he’s 
your own baby!! 


The powdering (generally with Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum) is as much a part of the bath as the bath 
itself. And it’s mainly the powder that soothes his 
frets and makes baby so sweet and cheerful. 


Think what it must have been to be a_ baby 
before the days of Mennen’s (the first Borated 
Talcum). 


In the last few years, mothers have been learning 
that what helped make baby sweet and content— 
helped when baby got older. 


And nowadays many a belle with laughing eyes 
and an atmosphere of cheery freshness owes much of 
both to generous use of Mennen’s. 


To meet these more generous and more general 
uses—we are making the sifter top cans even larger 
and more generous. 


Put a tin in every bathroom and every bedroom in 
your house. 


Say nothing,—and note the cheerful effect on the 
family’s disposition ! 

Out of the hundreds of brands of Talcum Powder 
—two or three may be as good as Mennen’s—But 


it is easy to be sure. Ask by name for Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum. 


PM jane Birchiand Wiwrrccanr 


PISNINGN'S 


BORRTED (€ 
TELCUM 


Now in the new large-size economical can 
TRADE MARK 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS~—all with the original 

borated formula that has never been bettered 
include a variety to satisfy every need; Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; 
and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, 
with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 
pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


# Laboratories 
BORATED 127 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Mens “Seat Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
A Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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tHlow to Make Sure Your 
Jelly Will Jell 


By Mae Telford 


HERE are two principal causes for fail- 

| ures in jelly making: The first is the com- 

mon practice of adding too much sugar; 

the second is the differing composition of fruit 

juice. The first is largely a matter of habit; the 

second is more complicated; the amount of 

sugar varies with the fruit and, at times, it 
varies with the same kind of fruit. 

The common practice of adding as much 
sugar as there is juice generally works with cur- 
rants, grapes and blueberries. With more 
watery fruits, as red raspberries, blackberries, 
crab apples, sour apples and damsons, this 
proportion is too great, only three-fourths as 
much sugar as juice is needed. 

But this does not explain why crab-apple 
jelly made one week is well-nigh perfect, while 
crab-apple jelly made in exactly the same man- 
ner a week later is a failure. In such cases the 
reason is generally a difference in the composi- 
tion of the fruit. In a dry time the juice is not 
very abundant and the percentage of sugar is 
high. Just after a rain, on the other hand, the 
amount of water in the juice increases; as a 
result the fruit from the very same tree yields 
juice with less sugar just after a rain. These 
facts will readily explain just why the amount 
of sugar that must be added to make the juice 
“jell” varies at different times. 

Frequent failures will 
result unless you have If the Sirup 
some positive means of Gauge Res- 
telling just how much 
sugar to add to the ex- 
rateeagon juice. The Sugar Must 
vest means 5 an in- be Added to 
strument called the : 
“sirup gauge.” The the Juice 
instrument itself is in- 
expensive, costing less 
than a dollar at almost 
any drug store. This 
does not include the 
slender glass tube into 
which the juice is 
poured for the test. 

An olive or pickle bot- 
tle may be used. 


isters 15 De- 
grees, More 


eb E gauge itself 


consists of a hollow 


juice contains a large proportion of sugar the 
gauge sinks only a little way; if the juice is 
thin and watery it sinks deep. 

When the sirup gauge is used the juice is 
extracted from the fruit in the usual manner 
and heated rapidly in a preserving kettle; if 
necessary it is boiled until any excess of water 
has been evaporated. Then about three- 
fourths as much sugar as remaining juice is 
added and the mixture is stirred until the 
sugar is dissolved. It isimportant that not too 
much sugar be added; if the proportion is 
too little more can be put in, but eliminating 
an excess is more difficult. 


>; NOUGH of the sweetened juice is then 

« poured into a glass test tube or a slender 
glass jar to about half fill it, and the sirup 
gauge is placed in the liquid. If the gauge 
sinks just to the point on the scale marked 25 
the proportion of sugar is just right. 

In any case more sugar or unsweetened juice 
must be added only in small quantities, and 
the mixture must be stirred well to make sure 
the sugar is all dissolved before a sample is 
tested with the gauge. 

Some precautions must be taken to prevent 
breakage, as the tube and gauge are both glass: 
either the juice must be allowed to cool a little 

or the gauge and the 


25° tube must be immersed 


Si? . 
in warm water before 


the test is made. The 
juice used for the test 
may be returned to the 
preserving kettle. 

Of course the jelly 
gauge does not perform 
miracles; for instance, 
its use will not secure 
good resultsif the juice 
contains little or no 
pectin, the substance 
that causes jelly to 
harden, or if slow cook- 
ing causes the pectin 
present to lose its hard- 
ening power. Its use 
does mean, however, 
that the jelly maker 
can be confident that 


glass tube, weighted at If the Sirup Gauge just the right amount 
the lower end with shot Registers 25 De- of sugar is present in 
to make it remain up- grees, Exactly the the jelly; and, as more 
right and partly sink Right Amount of failures result from a 
in the extracted juice. Sugar is Present wrong proportion of 


It is marked in the 
upper portion with a If the Sirup Gauge 


Re 


sugar to juice than 
sisters 51 Degrees, from all other causes 


scale similar to that on Too Much Sugar Has Been Used and Un- combined, this is no 
athermometer. If the sweetened aco Should be Added small gain. 


NOTE — Although important, a sirup gauge is not the only thing which helps in making a good jelly. Knowing how 
much pectin the juice contains and also how long to boil the juice with the sugar is essential. In our booklet, ‘‘ How 
to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats,” jelly making is fully and simply explained. Send your request, with fifteen cents 
in stamps or coin, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Gooseberry Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Goose- 114 Cupfuls of Sugar 
berries 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Diced Stale Butter 
Bread A Pinch of Salt 
Re ‘-MOVE the blossoms and stems and cut 
the gooseberries in halves. Brush a bak- 
ing dish with butter, and put alternate layers 
of bread, berries and sugar—three of bread 
and two of berries and sugar. Put butter on 
top; cover, and steam for one hour; uncover 
and put in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Strawberry Shortcake 


114 Cupfuls of Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Teaspoonfuls of Shortening 
Baking Powder 3 Cupfuls of Straw- 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt berries 
44 Cupful of Milk 34 Cupful of Sugar 
Ps hig sifting the flour, baking powder and 
salt into a bowl, add the shortening and 
rub in lightly with the tips of the fingers. Add 
enough cold milk to hold together; form into 
a ball, and place on a floured pie tin and pat 
even; brush the top with milk. Place in a 
hot oven and bake for twenty minutes. When 
cold, split, butter and cover the bottom with 
crushed berries and sugar; put the top on and 
dust with pulverized sugar. 


Cherry Roly-Poly 


1 Pound of Pie Cherries 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Flour Shortening 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 

EF! RST sift the flour, baking powder and salt 

into a bowl; add the shortening, and rub in 
very lightly. Add just enough cold milk to 
hold together. Roll out on a floured board a 
quarter of an inch thick; cover with the cher- 
ries, which have been pitted and sprinkled with 
sugar, and roll the same as jelly roll. Put into 
a baking dish that has been brushed with but- 
ter; brush the top with milk; cover, and bake 
for twenty-five minutes. Uncover, and bake for 
ten minutes, or until nice and brown. Sprin- 
kle, and roll with one tablespoonful of sugar 
and one teaspoonful of butter. 


Steamed Peach Pudding 


1 Cupful of Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Melted Butter 
3aking Powder 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
! Teaspoonful of Salt Sugar 
, Cupful of Milk 1 Quart of Soft Peaches 
7 Egg 
~IFT the flour, baking powder, salt and sugar 
into a bowl; add the milk, well-beaten egg 
and butter; mix well. Brush a mold with but- 
ter, cover with peaches (cut into halves), pour 
dough on the peaches, cover, and set in a sauce- 
pan of water, and boil or steam for one hour. 
Turn into a shallow bowl, and cover with one 
cupful of crushed peaches, which have been 
mixed with half a cupful of sugar. 


Peach a la Condé 
V4 Cupful of Rice 1 Tablespoonfulof Milk 
4 Soft Peaches or 8 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Halves of Canned A Little Grated Nut- 
Peaches meg 
14 Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Egg Melted Butter 
Wee and boil the rice as usual. Brush a 
j deep pie tin with melted butter. When 
the rice is cold add the salt, half the sugar, the 
nutmeg, and the egg, which has been beaten 
with the milk. Mix all well; spread ona pie tin; 
cover with peaches, pressed in rice, stone sides 
up; sprinkle withthe rest of the sugar. Bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty-five minutes 


Red Raspberry Tapioca 
1 Cupful of Red 14 Cupful of Sugar 
Raspberries A Pinch of Salt 
14 Cupful of Tapioca 1 Egg 

TSING one cupful of water, boil the tapioca 
until thick; then add raspberry juice, sugar 
and salt; boil until clear; pour into ice-cream 
glasses. Separate the egg, and beat the white 
until dry, adding one tablespoonful of sugar; 
cover the tapioca; dust with pulverized sugar, 
and place in a pan of water and set in an oven 
todry. The raspberry juice is made by mash- 
ing berries with a quarter of a cupful of water; 
put on the fire and boil for three minutes, then 


mash through a strainer. il 
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Her first: meal 
away from home 
Bread mother 
made with 
Yeast Foam 


Remember the keen appetite of your 
school days? Doesn’t the memory of 
‘‘mother’s bread’’ come smacking to 
your lips again? An eminent authority 
recommends /omemade bread and says: 
‘‘How does the stomach respond to 
bread and milk and bread and butter? 
The response is very vigorous and 
satisfactory, particularly if the stomach 
in question is that of a hungry school 
boy or girl.” 


‘Use Yeast Foam 


and 


pees: Bake ar Home 


Because it reduces the chances for 
mistakes through its reliability. Your 
mother probably used Yeast Foam be- 
cause it has been making a large portion 
of America’s good homemade bread for 
nearly forty years. 
A five-cent package makes ‘#hirty loaves. 
Be sure to follow the easy 


directions on every 
package. 


tALED AAS APO FLA 
VASEESS FLIELAMP Fbdpt dt 
AVLE JAE MAA FELEFE IIOP EG 
Hht SHAADPD LAFF RIPE AED. 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 
Just the same 
Except in name 
Magic Yeast is Sold Principally on the 


Atlantic “and Pacific Coasts 
Northwestern Yeast Co., Inc. Chicago, 
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The Flour Question Settled 
“Because 


Pillsbury’s Best” 























No one, anywhere, can buy bet- 
ter Pillsbury’s Best flour than you 
can buy. 


Pillsbury’s Best is always the 
same — always Pillsbury’s Best — 
everywhere —all the time—at the 
grandest grocery—or at the cross- 
roads store. 

















Pavecremeres 
“por mse ig 
Pilish rvs best 
































The [wo Doctors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


, 


my thoughts are there.’’ He nodded down to 
the roof of the hospital. “Wherever I am I 
am thinking of it and caring for it and wanting 
to make it better—and to come back to it.’ 

The child’s eyes nodded to him with a shy 
smile. “It is your home!” she said. Then she 
laughed out quaintly. ‘‘I never thought what 
home is, I guess.’”’ She had turned and was 
looking at her mother and she moved toward 
her swiftly. ‘‘Can mother come too—to your 
home?” She was looking at him across the 
room, 

“Just as often as she wants,” he said heartily. 

But she was not deceived. ‘“‘She can’t live 
there!” she cried swiftly. Her face was shad- 
owed. 

““Suppose she lives there the way I do?”’ he 
suggested. “Thinks about it a great deal and 
goes there every day?” 

The child smiled to him. ‘You are trying 
to make it easy for me,” she said. ‘‘ Thank 
you, doctor.” 

There was a rap on the office door and the 
surgeon turned with a look of annoyance. The 
attendant paused. ‘‘ You wanted these, doc- 
tor?”’? She held out the shadowy plates. 

He reached out his hand and took them ab- 
sently. Then his eye fell on a dim outline and 
he lifted it to the light. The attendant with- 
drew. The child stood by her mother, one 
hand caught in the folds of her gown. The 
doctor held the plate against the light and 
murmured little half words to it, and picked up 
another and held it to the light and smiled 
quietly. He beckoned to the child. ‘“‘Come 
here,”’ he said. 

She moved to him swiftly, looking at the 
shadowy piece of glass in his hand. 

‘Do you see—this is a picture—a queer kind 
of picture of a man’s foot. These bright lines 
are the bones. That is the way your foot looks, 
if you could see right through it.” 

The child looked and lifted a finger. ‘‘That 
one’s broken, isn’t it?”’ she said with interest. 
“Tt looks crooked—and that one.” She ran 
her finger along the lines with quiet intentness. 

“You think anyone would know that was a 
broken bone, do you? Even a child would 
know,” he said softly. He looked at her. ‘‘ Do 
you think you could find the children’s room 
by yourself—while I talk with Mother?” he 
asked. 


HE nodded quietly and left them without a 
»J backward glance, and his eye followed her— 
the well-set head on the small form and the 
broadened shoulders that were not quite a 
hump. He came over to the desk and laid 
down the plate S. 

The woman’s eyes rested on them. 
have that work done here?” 

‘“Next room. We shall use it for the child 
the spine and perhaps the head.” He stood 
looking down at the plates. 

‘““Are they difficult—to make?” 
““T have never seen an X-ray plate 
prints in books.”’ 

He held one out. “That is a fine plate,” he 
said. ‘‘You see how clear the lines are—how 
the bones.show—and the fracture.” 

They looked at it together a minute. Then 
he laid it down. 

“It seems very wonderful,” she said softly, 
“‘that they can do it.” 

He nodded. ‘I’ve mostly got over wonder- 
ing. I’m too eager to see what the plates say.” 

‘“What does that one say?” She motioned 
toward it. 

He smiled grimly. ‘It says that a working- 
man will have his foot saved for him. And it 
says that a big doctor has made a big mis- 
take—and will pay for it,’? he added almost 
savagely. 

“What do you mean?” She looked at him 
in a little surprise. 

“‘T did not mean to say that,” he apologized. 
It slipped out. But there is no harm in my 
saying it. This man’’~he nodded to the 
plate —“‘had been told that it was a sprain 

nothing more. ‘Rub a little liniment on it 
every night!’” The tone was dry and biting. 
“except for this’’—he touched the plate—‘‘ he 
might have lost his foot —been lame for life.” 

‘Didn’t he—the other doctor—see the 
a Taye’ 

Hie was silent a minute. ‘No. He does not 
take much stock in X rays,” he said dryly. 
“He calls it a fool contraption.” 

“Oh!” A quiet color had suffused her face 
and she sat very quiet. 


‘Do you 


she asked. 
only the 


““ 


] e LIFTED the plates and placed them ina 

drawer, closing it with the little look of tri- 
umph still in his face. ‘‘ How long have you 
known of the child’s trouble?” he asked. His 
voice was gentle. 

She glanced up quickly. ‘‘For years. I have 
always known, I think.’ 

‘““Have you had advice?” 

Her hands, resting in her lap, seemed to 
tremble, and she held them steady. » ‘*‘ No— 
Yes. Our family physician has had charge of 
her.”’ She lifted her eyes, almost with a look 
of appeal. ‘It has been very difficult. I knew 
there was something wrong.” 

‘“And you did not consult anyone else?” 

The quiet question seemed to accuse her. 
She threw out her hands. ‘‘I could not! He 
was devoted to us; I trusted him.”’ 

I see!” Into his eyes had come again the 
littie glint—of looking on at injustice and 
ignorance. 

“And I did not know to whom to take 
her,” she went on swiftly. ‘‘Then I heard of 
you”’—she drew a quick breath—‘‘so I came. 
Can she—be cured?” Her breath waited on it. 

‘* Easily.” 

“Oh!” The color flooded her face—and 
left it. 

“Tt is only a matter of time,” he said. 

“How long?” 


“Months—years; I cannot tell. The cure 
has never failed.”’ He said it with a little lift 
of the head. 

“‘When do you want her to come?” 

“At once. The sooner the better. 
waited too long already.” 

“IT know,” she said humbly. She waited, as 
if trying to frame the question. ‘“‘Is there 
will it be ——-” And she paused. 

Again he noted the look in her face—as if she 
fought against odds, against some terrible 
dread. His eyes rested on the gloved hands in 
her lap. He did not know much of women’s 
apparel, but he had an idea they were expen- 
sive gloves. ‘‘The cost is proportionate,” he 
said. ‘‘The charge will not be excessive.” 

Again the quick flush flooded up. ‘‘I did not 
think—I did not mean ” She steadied 
herself a minute. ‘“‘Is it necessary for people 
to know—who is in the hospital? Do you 
publish names?” She brought it out swiftly. 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ Certainly 
not,” he said with decision. ‘‘That is my af- 
fair—and yours,” he added. 

“Thank you!” Her eyes had filled with 
quick tears. Then again, after a moment, 
“Thank you!” she said softly. 


It has 








\ THEN she had gone he sat for a long time, 

puzzled thoughts flocking through his 
mind. What was it in her face that evaded 
him? She was strangely familiar, and yet he 
had never seen her before. He would not have 
forgotten that face, so obstinate and so gentle. 
She had seemed more akin to him than any 
woman he had known. He picked up the regis- 
tration card from the desk before him and 
turned it idly, as if the formal statement might 
hold the key to his puzzle: ‘‘ Mrs. Helen Cov- 
erley, Fairmount, Virginia.”? Fairmount? No, 
he had not been there. 

It was her husband’s home, she had said 
and he had been dead eight years. There 
was only the child—her one happiness. His 
thought rested on the child a minute and a 
little smile came to his eyes. He saw the days 
as a picture, the child greeting him from her 
bed each day. Fora year at least she would be 
nearer to him than most children are to their 
fathers. A shadow flitted on his face and was 
gone. He knew how she would grow to love 
him and depend on him. They all did. He 
moved vaguely, almost restively. Yesterday 
it had contented him. ‘To-day he was out of 
sorts. ‘Too much success, perhaps. 

He smiled grimly, and the thought of Doctor 
Carney and the disabled man flashed back to 
him. He summoned the attendant. No, the 
man had not gone, it seemed. They had told 
him to wait. 

So the man sat before him again, awkward 
and uncouth— waiting his verdict. 

“It is all right,” said the surgeon, scanning 
him with keen eyes. 

“Tt hurts a good bit still,”’ said the man. 

“Of course. A bad fracture. But we shall 
make it right. You will be laid up for a while.” 

“Can’t I work!” demanded the man. 

“Not for a couple of months. Carry insur- 
ance?” 

“No,” said the man dully. 

“Foolish,” commented the surgeon. ‘“f Whom 
do you work for?” 

“Stradley’s mill.” 

“Yes? Good! They carry liability. You'll 
get something.” 

‘“‘T never heard as Stradley give insurance,” 
said the man slowly. 

‘““No? They took out the policy last week. 
You’re in luck.” 

‘““Some men wouldn’t call it luck,” returned 
the man stolidly. He was looking down at his 
foot in its clumsy shoe. ‘Laid up for weeks 
maybe, and seven children.” 

‘Of course,” said the surgeon. 


"hte man stared at the surgeon in surprise. 
“Did ye know I had seven children?” he 
asked. 

“T might have known. Listen to what Iam 
going to tell you now: There are two bones 
broken, and a slight dislocation. The foot is in 
bad condition from waiting and —from various 
things,” he added dryly. ‘‘There are two 
things to do: Take off the foot ’ The man 
started and glared at him, his cap gripped in 
his hand. The doctor madea gesture. ‘‘ Wait 
we can save the foot, perhaps. But there will 
be some risk.”? He looked at him keenly. ‘‘l 
suppose you would rather take a little risk 
and save your foot?” 

“Sure!” said the man, breathing again. 

“You may lose it even yet,’’ warned the 
surgeon. ‘‘ Remember, I don’t promise any- 
thing: I only tell you the best thing to do. I 
shall probably have to refracture the bones to 
set them. I think we shall save it.” 

“Allright, sir,” said the man. He was look- 
ing hopelessly into space. 

‘“You’d better not go home,” said the do 
tor. ‘‘Stay here and have it done to-day. They 
will tell you in the office what to do.” The 
man got up slowly and waited. ‘‘ Well, what 
is it?”’ asked Doctor Endicott. 

“That insurance you told about—maybe I 
don’t get it? Him and me was kind o’ wrestlin’- 
like.” 

“You have to kind of wrestle-like most ol 
the time, don’t you? Ithink you will get it all 


right. You can count on half pay anyw 
and ——”’ He checked himself. 


“Ves, sir?”’ said the man. 

““Never mind. You will be taken care of. ! 
shall look after the foot—as if you were a 
millionaire.” 

“Thank you, sir. 
than that.” 

‘Well, perhaps not,” responded the surgeon 
a little grimly. 


You couldn’t say more 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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‘The [wo Doctors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


The man went out. And the surgeon’s eye 
followed him. Five thousand, easily, in a suit 
for malpractice! It would not break Doctor 
Carney to pay five thousand. Cripple him a 
little, perhaps; but he could pay it. And what 
it would mean to the man out there—five thou- 
sand dollars! Seven children—of course! The 
doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

He called an assistant surgeon and gave di- 
rections for the operation. ‘‘Mind, I want 
everything of the best—every precaution.” 

The assistant’s face showed no surprise. 
“Which ward?” he asked casually. 

“He is to have number 20,” replied the sur- 
geon. The assistant surgeon’s pencil paused 
and he glanced up, a little look of astonish- 
ment in his face. ‘‘ Number 20,” repeated the 
other. ‘“‘He is to have every chance.” 

The assistant made the note. Evidently the 
case was more complicated than he had sup- 
posed. ‘“‘Is that all, sir?” 

“T want to see Blatchford. Do you happen 
to know if he is busy? I don’t want to inter- 
rupt him in the middle of his culture.” He 
smiled a little. 

‘““T saw him in the outer office just now.”’ 

“Ask him to step in—in about ten minutes. 
We may want to use serum.” He nodded to 
the plates. 

The man went out, and Doctor Endicott 
studied the plates again, the keen little smile 
on his lips. He knew he could do it. He had 
told the man there was risk. Of course there 
was risk! There was pus there already in that 
dark spot. Not a dozen men in the profession 
would risk it—would have the patience. ‘‘ Off 
with his foot!’”? Easiest way out of it; and the 
beggar hadn’t the quarter of a chance anyway. 
Well, the beggar should have that quarter 
and more! The doctor’s eye glinted. 

And he should come before a jury standing 
on both feet, straight and well—and sue for 
malpractice the man who recommended lini- 
ment for bones like that! His hand gripped 
the plate a minute. 

And the serum treatment? He sat brooding 
on it. The fellow was of tough stock. Lots of 
vital force there to resist! He drew a quick 
breath. Yes, he would try it. Not so effective 
with a jury, perhaps, as a man limping in on 
crutches, one leg swinging footless. But the 
plates were there! They would not get around 
those plates! 

Best have it over this afternoon and done 
with. ‘To-morrow morning he had the child. 
And at the thought of the child his face grew 
gentle again 

Chere Wi 


lool ( d up 


i. rap on the door. The doctor 
Blatchford. I have a 
case I want to ask you about.” 


II 
fi xe little waiting room at the children’s 
hospital had changed subtly. The large 
outer room—the room where visitors waited 
for permission to see the children upstairs, or 
where they listened to reports of the nurses and 
doctor-- remained as it had been built, a place 
for waiting. But the little room had become a 
new place. The door to it, that had always 
been closed, stood open, and through it one 
had a glimpse of flowers and light furniture 

and the sun shining in. 

Doctor Endicott, coming through the hall, 
glanced at the open door and moved briskly 
toward it. 

The woman sitting at the small desk looked 
up. He had paused in the doorway. ‘Oh, 
good morning,” she said happily. 

She did not stop her writing, and after a 
minute he crossed to the fire that blazed on the 
hearth and sat down, stretching his hands to 
the blaze and looking about him comfortably. 
He could not have told when the change in the 
little room began. He only remembered it as a 
vacant place that nobody used. And suddenly 
one day he had noticed that the door was open. 
There was a light bit of knitting on the table 
and books and a magazine or two and a vase of 
flowers, and across a chair was thrown a scarf, 
a soft-colored, shimmering thing that he had 
often seen her wear when she sat with the 
children. 

All that was three months ago. He looked 
about him smiling. Each. day it seemed to 
him something new had happened in the little 
room. She had taken him at his word— that 
she might see the child every day, and gradu 
ally she had remained longer. At last it had 
come to seem a natural thing to find her, as he 
did just now, with her writing or her work. Or 
she was with the children upstairs, reading or 
talking or playing with them as if she were at 
home. 


“Come in 


she always left when he came, he noticed. 
sut something of her presence seemed to re 
main in the room. His hospital had alway 
been a cheerful place. He had taken care that 
it should be full of sunshine, clean and health 


Zlving. But something new, he felt vaguely, wa 
In it now, something human and warm. He 
glanced across to the woman at her desk. She 


Was absorbed in her writing. 


“ITE finished her letter and sealed it and came 
J across to the fire. ‘That’s done,”’ she said 
happily. She took up her knitting. 

‘You are always busy, aren’t you?” he said. 
He watched her fingers adjust the stitch and 
fall into the rhythmic motion of the needles. 

She looked up. ‘Do you think so? I often 
think what a useless creature I am!” 

He laughed gently. He was thinking that 
the look in her face that first day—the name 
les dread—had gone. She seemed to him 
singularly beautiful as she sat in the firelight, 
looking down at the moving needles. 

“How did you find them upstairs?” she 
asked 

‘Capital! 


Helen’s 


Every one of ’em doing well. 
gaining hand over fist,” he added. 


“Yes.” It was a happy sigh. Her eyes were 
on the little loops of color that went in and out 
among the needles. 

‘It’s been a great day,” he said contentedly. 
“One of my best—not a hitch anywhere. Berg- 
son was dismissed this morning.” 

“Oh!” Her needles dropped to her lap. 
“Cured?” 

He nodded slowly. ‘ Absolutely. 
off like a general, not even a limp.” 

Her eyes were filled with a soft light. ‘Oh, 
I am glad!” she said quietly. “I am so glad!” 

He smiled half-dreamily, watching the light 
on her face. She had come to have an almost 
absurd interest in Bergson’s case—always ask- 
ing after him—and Doctor Endicott knew she 
had hunted out the family and was seeing them 
through the time of waiting. He could fancy 
the seven littlke Bergsons in her hands. He 
drew a sigh of restful happiness. It had come 
to be his relaxation—this time after work when 
he was sure to find her in the little room. He 
knew how he counted on it. He wondered if 
she knew. 


Walked 


Bee he had not courage for the risk yet—to 
J ask her whether she knew what it meant to 
them both. Suppose it were a delusion, some- 
thing he had come to dream, seeing her there 
every day. Suppose she only shook her head 
gently and went away —and the door to the lit- 
tle room would be shut. 
that—not yet. He turned his gaze on the fire. 

She had taken up her knitting and was smil- 
ing atit. ‘The little Bergsons will be happy!” 
she said. 

“oc Yes.”’ 

“They are such nice children!” 

‘‘What sort is the wife?” he asked. 

“Strong and wholesome. It has been a hard 
pull for her.” 

““They had the insurance,’ 


’ 


quickly, 


“Ves. But it was so litthke—seven!” 
“T know.” He sat biting his lip thought- 
fully. He turned to her. ‘‘ You know— Berg- 


son could have five thousand dollars as easy as 
turning your hand.” 

A look flashed to her face—fear or delight ? 
He glimpsed it as it fled. “Five thousand dol- 
lars!”? She said it under her breath. 

He nodded, and sat thoughtful, looking into 
the fire. ‘‘ But he won’t get it.” He laughed 
softly. 

She leaned forward. The firelight seemed 
to dance in her face. ‘‘Why not?” she asked. 

‘*Well”—he moved a little uneasily, as if 
thrusting something off—‘‘the doctor he went 
to before he came to me made a pretty bad 
blunder. Five thousand would be none too 
much, if Bergson sued him.’ They were silent 
and the firelight flickered between them. ‘‘] 
meant him to do it,”’ he went on. ‘Sl cured him 
for it. But now I feel different—somehow.” 

He did not let his eyes stray to the woman, 
sitting with her hands in her lap. She seemed 
to have forgotten her work. There was a very 
beautiful look in the face, ifhe had turned to see. 

““T suppose I shall have to pay that five 
thousand myself, or its equivalent,” he said 
ruefully. 

“Does the man know?” she asked quickly. 

“No.” He shook his head. ‘‘ But I expected 
him to have it--in my mind. I expected the 
litthe Bergsons to have it.” 


] LOOKED at her and they both laughed, 
as if a cloud had floated across the sun 
in shadow and the sun wa 

She nodded to him. 
said slowly. 

“And they would have got it,” he replied 
exultantly. They were silent again. ‘“ You 
have to hate a man-—to sue him,” he said 
“And I can’t hate him any more. I seem to 
have lost the knack.” 

““Not even if it is justice?” she cried quickly. 
A curious look hat! come to her eyes, as if they 
were taking a risk—testing him. 

“Oh—justice!”” He thrust out a hand. 
“'There’s something so much bigger than jus 
tice,” he said after a minute. “Perhaps I’ve 
vrown soft.” 

“Ves?” She did not look at him. 
line of trembling crossed her lip. 

““Vve been hard-—all my life fighting every 
tep of the way, ever since I was a kid—so 
high.” He measured it off against his chair. 
“PT? ve slept in a coalbin,” he said thoughtfully, 
“and I’ve eaten from the garbage can.” He 
had a glimpse of her face; he had seen it look 
like that when a child was in pain. He had en 
vied it. Sometimes she took their heads in her 
hands, if the pain was very bad. “The world 
was trying me out, I guess,” he went on slowly; 
“seeing how much | could stand. IL wasn’t 
quite six when father died.” 

She moved with a little cry. 


hining again. 
“They need it,’ he 


A little 


a top!” 


he said. “I cannot bear it!” 
“Why—Helen!”? He got upand came to her. 
‘Do you care——like that!’ 
She looked up to him through her tears and 
nodded. ‘‘ You must have been such a homely 


little thing,”’ she said, ‘Sand so lonely! 

“Tam lonely now,” he replied. He was bend 
ing to her gently. ‘Don’t you know, Helen 
don’t you know?” 

He was down beside her, sobs shaking him, 
and her arms were about him. . ° ° - He 
knew at last how the children rested! God, 
how lone ly a man could be in the world! 

The y sat talking while the light outside 
changed to dusk and only the firelight gleamed. 
It fell on their faces and made shadows 
wall. 

‘*T am so glad you had forgiven him before 
you told me,”’ she said. 

“Him?” He looked at her a minute, puzzled. 
“Qh, the other doctor, you mean.” 

She nedded. “ Doctor Carney.” 


on the 
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No, he could not risk ‘ 
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When your Baby has ' Fever in Summer 


IGHTEN his food at once. If you’re nursing him, cut down 


the nursings. 


If you aren’t nursing him, put him on the 


food nearest to mother’s milk. 


Of course, you know that you must nurse your baby 
just as long as you can. When you cannot nurse him any longer, 
then your big problem comes. What will you give him? 


Will you give him raw cows’ milk that may be full of 
germs? Will you buy expensive, uncertain cows’ milk, and fuss 
with it for hours each day, attempting with home-made methods 
to modify milk as a doctor or a chemist might? 


You know you should not do either of these things. 
Yet you want to give your baby cows’ milk in some form, because 
you know that in it is something that is like mother’s milk. 
Nestlé’s has found the way — found the way that will give your baby 
the best that is in cows’ milk—and none of its dangers. Give him 


Nestlés Food 


(A Complete Milk Food—Not a Milk Modifier) 


OU see, Nestlé’s is milk with all 

the water evaporated, so that it 

comes to you in a dry powder, 
and it has every baby need added and 
every germ danger banished. 

Certain other things are done which 
it would take a chemist to understand, 
and then the fresh clean milk, modified 
to suit your baby, is reduced to a powder 
and put in air-tight cans. 

In that form it reaches you—just as 
light, just as safe for your baby as your 
own milk. 

‘To Nestlé’ s you add only cold water 
and boil. Nestlé’s does not sour, it will 
not spoil, it is always the same fresh, 
healthful food Youcan rely on itas you 
rely on your own milk, 

Louis Fischer, M D., famous baby 


—~ . Join those millions of mothers. 
coupon today for the sample can of Nestlé’s 


Food and our free 96 page Mother Book, . 





written by Specialists, which will 


Nestlé’s Food Company .“ 
232 Broadway, New York |.” 
72 New Montgomery St. Ps 
San Francisco, Cal. od 
Send Coupon to the Ps 


nearest office. 


specialist, says, in his book on babies, 
with reference to Summer diarrhoea: 


“*For a child 3 to 6 months 
of age give, every 3!4 hours, 
Nestlé’s Food, 11% teaspoon- 
fuls; rice water, 5 ounces, 

**For an infant 6to9 months 
of age give, every 4 hours, 
Nestlée’s Food, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls; rice water, 7 ounces,”’ 


Mothers all over the world who 
have no other tie in common—mothers 
all over the world of strange and different 
habits—mothers who do not know each 
other’s languages—have one thing in 
common —they have for half a century 
brought their babies to health and 
strength on Nestle’s Food. 


Send this 


4 
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answer thousands of puzzling ques- ,-“ 


* 


tions about the care and feeding i TAT 
of your baby. i f Nestlé’s 


-_ Food 
“ Company 
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Please send me, FREE, 
your book and Trial Pack- 
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‘The [wo Doctors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


He looked at her slowly. ‘‘T did not tell you 


nat. 

. “T knew. I guessed. AndI could not bear 
to have you so hard. It made you seem small.’’ 

He held it a minute. ‘‘Small? I’m not sure 
I’m small. I was hard on him—yes. But you 
have to know him to understand what I’ve 
been through. He’s such an obstinate beggar!” 

She nodded, her eyes brimming a little. 
“Don’t you suppose I know! He is my father,” 
she said softly. 

He did not move. It flashed back to him— 
the look in her face, the first day, that had 
puzzled him, the curious resemblance to some- 
one. It had fled now. He could not see a trace 
of the look in the face lifted to him—with a 
little trembling of the lip. He took her hands 
and lifted them and kissed them. ‘The old 
doctor scores,” he said with a quiet laugh. 

“‘Qh—but he has suffered!” she cried. ‘‘ No 
one knows him but me. He hides behind his 
laugh.” He nodded, comprehending. ‘And 
he loves Helen! He worships her. At first I 
dared not tell him. I was afraid of my father 
for the first time in my life. I saw how you felt, 
and it made me afraid. He kept writing me 
in Fairmount, you know—and I sent letters 
there to be mailed to him. He kept urging me 
to bring her home. I had not been home for 
three months. Then, the other day, he wrote 
he was coming to Fairmount, and I had to go 
to him—and tell him.” 





” OW did he take it?” asked Doctor Endi- 
I cott, his face a little grim and amused. 

She looked at him. ‘‘ Wait till you see him,” 
she said. ‘‘ You do not know—my father!” 

“Nor” 

She shook her head. 
tor Carney, the man who laughs. 
see—my father. . . . He is here,” 
softly after a minute. 

“Here!’’ He looked up quickly, with a little 
stiffening of the shoulders. 

She touched one of them gently. ‘‘ Wait, 
John! He is with Helen. He said he would 


“You only know Doc- 
Wait till you 


she said 





come to-day, and he is to come here before he 
goes. He knows I am here. I told him the 
room. 

They waited in the firelight. . . . 
step came in the hall. 
room. 

The old man looked into the dimness. ‘ Are 
you here, Helen?” 

“Yes, father.”” She went to him and lifted 
her face and kissed him, and her hand reached 
to a button near the door and pressed it, and 
a soft light filled the room. He stared a little 
at the man by the fire and she drew him for- 
ward. ‘“‘This is Doctor Endicott, father. He 
has been very good to me—and to Helen.” 

The two men clasped hands. 


Anda 
It crossed the waiting 


“HE older man’s face was gruff—a little 
broken, it seemed to the successful surgeon 
as he watched it. 

The old man glanced about him. 
place you have here—and up there,” he mo- 
tioned to the rooms above. “ Helen’s grown,” 
he said, turning to his daughter. 

Something in her face seemed to arrest him. 
He took out his handkerchief and blew his nose 
gently and polished his glasses and put them 
en and looked at Dr. John Endicott a little 
quizzically, and then at his daughter. 

She nodded quietly. ‘“ Yes, father; 
guessed right. He’s your new son. 
to love him,” she said swiftly. 

He looked from one to the other, and some- 
thing tender came into the big, bluff face—a 
kind of loneliness and understanding, it seemed 
to the other man. ‘“‘I guess you’ve made a 
good choice, Helen. You’ve got a good man 
and an able one.”’ He said it slowly, as if want- 
ing every word to count. “I didn’t use to 
think so. But I guess | made a mistake. We all 
make mistakes sometimes, don’t we, Helen?” 
His hand rested on her shoulder. 

She turned her lips till they touched the 
hand. ‘‘Shake hands again,” she said. 

And, with a smile and a look of understand 
ing, the two men moved toward each other. 


» Old | 


“Nice 


you have 
You'll have 


“9oo0] 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


bleak tragedies of that distant war. They drew 
apart, distrustful, menacing, divided by a war 
that was neither theirs nor the country’s, the 
country they had accepted as their own 

$y that ugly October we men of America, 
American-born, of American heritage, who 
had so carelessly dwelt in peace, were shocked 
tu have it driven into our placid minds that the 
physical isolation on which we had so long de 
pended could no longer protect us; that, in 
these days of turbine and steam, not even the 
wide seas could longer prove a barrie fr that, 
whether we so desired or not, we could no 
longer hold aloof from our neighbors’ affairs; 
that other nations’ agonies must reach and dis- 
turb us, even as ripples widen and spread from 
the stone cast into the still pool. Also we had 
learned, as some astute gentleman said, that a 
melting pot does not always melt, and were 
thereby alarmed. 

In Greyville those of kindred sympathies 
were driven into closer association. As the 
death and casualty lists swept across the 
waters, these newly made citizens of ours, cut 
to the quick, no doubt, by the loss of relatives 
and childhood friends, and stirred by revived 
memories and impulses of patriotism that had 
been instilled into their youthful minds, forgot 
that their only just participation in that dis 
tant conflict must be that of benignant sympa 
thy for the stricken. I know how difficult must 
have been their position, good and sincere men 
all; honest men; men striving to do right. 

But I have observed, from the bench over 
which I have the honor to preside, how forgot 
ten motives, buried memories and dead ties 
may be revived in the forges of unexpected 
fires and fanned to white, unreasonable and 
reckless flame. 


| RAWN together by tradition, tongue and 

concord, the Prussian Schiitzengilde amal 
gamated with the Austro-Hungarian Sdnger- 
bund, and thenceforth the clubhouse on the 
field rocked with the fervor of those songs sung 
in that tongue which these men had learned in 
youth. And probably, in the roaring choruses 
of youth, they forgot that they had become 
citizens of a new land, whose songs they had 
never learned and could not sing. 

Was it entirely their fault? Had we Amer 
icans of Greyville tried to teach them songs of 
ours, songs of this new world? Had we ever 
tried to arouse in them love for the flames of 
our Own patriotic lamps? I don’t think so; I 
think we were too absorbed in our private occu 
palions, too intent even to do our share toward 
trimming the wicks of our « ountry’s light. 

The French and Italians, having become 
allies as far as their past sympathies were con 
cerned, going along the roads at night, heard 
that rousing chorus of a distant fatherland, 
and they, too, tied themselves closer together, 
With resentment as the basic cause of the tie. 
They heard the crac king of rifles on Saturday 
afternoons; but now there was something sug- 
gestive in the snapping reports. Yet I am as 
sured that the ammunition spattered upon the 
targets up there on the broad field was of the 
ame type that had been used for five years 
since the days these men of the Schiitzengilde 
had held their first mee ting, merely for love of 
the sport and of competition in the game they 

cnew! 

But to minds inflamed and heated all sounds 
are magnified. It was whispered, then voiced, 


then shouted aloud—so swiftly does rumor 
gain sound that service charges were being 
fired up there on that placid hill; that the 
rifles were not the same; that men had been 
een drilling; that the singing amal 
gamated with the shooting corps, was learning 
to shoot. | don’t believe it! Men have since 
told me, with tears of sincerity flooding their 
honest eyes, that it was a lie. Indiscreet in 
speech doubtless some of them were. Indiscre 
tion and intemperance are not Confined to men 
of any particular birth. 


sociel Vo 


SOME of those in the clubhouse probably did 
talk too much. But so did some of those 
who resented it; for now, in this un-American 
competition, the Italians and French, driven 
together, built from the combined huts of their 
gardens another clubhouse, and distrustfully 
watched the lights from the Schilzengilde across 
the plain, hearing vaguely the wind-blown 
sounds of song or the spiteful snap of arms. 
And so they, too, unafraid, but disturbed, 
bought arms and surreptitiously drilled, for 
getting that, once they had sworn allegiance 
to our flag, all others were for them swept away 
and dead. 

The Italians and French appealed to the 
mayor of Greyville through the medium of an 
almost inarticulate committee, who could give 
no very logical reasons why the clubhouse in 
the shooting field should be closed. And the 
mayor, being a very conservative, calm, cau- 
tious sort of man, who hoped to be elected to 
succeed himself, and thinking somewhat about 
the influence any action might have on the 
next vote, said that he would ‘‘think it over”’ 
and that the committee could leave it to him to 
take ‘“‘the correct and proper action.” And 
while he vacillated, the men on the borders of 
the town continued to glare and threaten and 
concentrate on each side of that neutral zone 
where the grass had withered away as if smoth 
ered by hate rather than by the frosts of fall. 

Then one day we knew that conditions had 
gone farther than we thought; for the mills 
shut down for lack of men, and the streets were 
filled with terrified women, some with babes 
clinging to their breasts, and little ones, be 
wildered and frightened, clutching their skirts, 
and the tramp of men was heard as they 
hastened with grim faces to their respective 


meeting places. Some of them ran-—carrying 
guns! Others walked slowly and _ sullenly 
carrying guns! And all these men, citizens 


of ours—with guns—thought they were right, 
and were justified in leaving the mills and the 
women with babes and the children on the 
street that they might play a man’s part out on 
the fields at the border of the town. 

“For the love of heaven!” the mayor ex- 
claimed, bursting in through my private office 
door. ‘‘What can | do! They’re going to fight 
out there—on the fields, in Greyville!” He 
spoke distractedly, yet with a certain awlul 
astonishment that men should fight in Grey- 
ville instead of somewhere else. 

“Sit down and calm yourself,” 
me what you mean. 

He stuttered as if, confronted by an impend- 
ing catastrophe, he had lost the power of con 
secutive speech or reason. ‘The Frenchmen 
and Italians swear that they’ll not let the Ger 
mans and Austrians over there on the field 


I said. ‘‘ Tell 
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Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Mer- 
rimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal 


| Bradford, Mass. 
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115th year opens Sept. 19th 
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—PINE MANOR- 


A School for Home Efficiency 





TWO-YEAR course for the gradu- 
ates of Dana Hall and other sec- 
ondary schools. Higher cultural 

studies, with emphasis on all subjects per- 
taining to the management of the home. 
Country life and sports. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. Catalog on application. 








MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








OUR boy or girl will be guided at Tilton 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study, 
good manners and worth-while morals. This 
purpose is made possible by the close inti- 


macy existing between students, instructors 
and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
in charge. For good health—Athletics, and a 
location in the White Mountain Region. En- 
dowed—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 62 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 

















Sargent Camps FQ, 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Pres. Peterboro, N. H. 


Twodistinct camps: Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13. Fin- 
est plant and equipment in America. All field and 

water sports. Horseback riding and driving. Canoeing 
and camping on picturesque lake. Monadnock and 
othermountaintrips. Water pageant. ‘Twilight singing 
on the lake. Safety and health our first consideration. 
In spite of greater expense our rates are not increased. 


The Secretary, 28 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 














MAssacuHusetrts, Wollaston, 


° ° . 
Quincy Mansion School for Girls 
In historic Quincy, Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample 
grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses, Adyan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college, 
38th year opens October 4th 


Mrs. Horack M. WiLvarp, Principal. 

School of bro 
Ex ° Summer nel N.Y. psc bo a 
versity of ermont, Boston, sheville, 
pression Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books 


(recommended by educators) and “ Expression” free 
8. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
home efliciency Residence and house mother. 
Mes KpitH LesLiry ne es 
, I als 
Miss Lucy MacINN Principal 
29 Leverett aiaaet Cambridge, Ma 





Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 








Massacnuseris, Norton. 
HOUSE IN THE PINES 

A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses.  Lan- 

guages native teachers. Music, Household Arts, levery attention, 


not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 
Miss GertrRupe i, Cornisu, Principal 


(40 minutes from Boston.) 





Cushing Academy 
A School worth knowing. $350-$400. 
ment plan. Send for catalog. 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham, 


The Cambridge School of Architectural 
and Landscape Design for Women 
Graduates have open to them a profession offering good 
incomes; not overcrowded, Professional instruction in 

theory and practice. Open all year Booklet. 
509 Brattle Building, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the legis- 
lature. Faculty of 60 physicians One-hundred-thousand-dollar 
college and hospital just opened, Send for catalog and booklet, 
“Success of Our Graduates.” Cambridge, Mass. 
h S t S h ForPhysical 
The Sargent School ‘eitezts: 
Established 1881. 


Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston, 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Six-pay- 


, Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 


positions. Mps, ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Wheaton College for Women 





Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course A. B. degree Also 2-year diploma course without degree 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 


Catalog. Kev. Samurt V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 

23 miles from Boston. General course with Household 

Science. College Preparation. Address 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, 





Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
Positions for graduates. 


and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
37th year opens Sept. 24th. Address HARkY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 


Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics 








. . 25 miles from Boston. 
Howard Seminary For Girls @°,))." (ron Bore". 
and general courses, Household economics. Art, Music, vocal and in 
strumental. Interior Decorating. School, dormitory, fine gymna- 
sium. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. Live teachers. $000-$700. Mk. and Mes. 
C. P. KENDALL, Principals, West BripbGewatée, Mass. 








P ROCTOR AC ADEMY at the Foot of 


agged Mountain 
40 acres. 8 buildings. 10-acre field for athletics. Gymna- 


sium. Play and study supervised. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Practical arts for boys and girls. > ong care of 
each boy and girl. Moderate expense. Addre 

FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal, Andover, N. H. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences for 
girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home for boys. 
Kxhilarating air, Wholesome food. Pure spring water. College 
preparatory. General courses, Domestic chemistry. Address 

Vu. EK. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal, HEBRON, Maine 


HILLSID Elizabeth Mead Memorial. One 


hour from N.Y. College Preparatory. General and 
Special Courses, Separate schoolhouse. Lodge tor 
younger girls. Gymnasium. Small classes. Out- 
door sports. Principals: MARGARET R. BREND- 
LINGER, A. B., VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B. L, 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition 
19th year. Booklet Address MARY C, MILLS, Principal. 


PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On country estate of 125 acres. Attractive new building, 
cabin and farmhouse. The best sort of out-of-door life. 
Courses are Preparatory, Intermediate, Elective and 
Special. MISS FLORENCE M. PECK, Principal 
Hillfield, Mount Carmel, Conn. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOLFOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 
mitory and house mother. Mrs. EpirH LesLey WOLFARD, 

29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











Norwalk, Conn. For Girls. 























MUSIC BOOKLETS FREE 
“Study Music the a Way’’—and you'll save both 
time and money. 1ese three splendid booklets will 
show you how. We'll gladly mail them 1° you on re 
quest. Free. A postal will do very nice 

FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 














Worcester, Massachusetts. 
W t D tic Scie Cc Sch One and two-year Nor- 
orcesier Domes nce 00: maland Home-making 
courses, Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
housekeepers. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 


Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Sept. 18th, 1917, Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnasticsand Manual Therapy. Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, developing successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW YORK 











For nearly sixty years 
theleader, Thorotrain- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, Banking, 
Civil Service, Sec retarial and 
Teachers’ courses Both sexes. 
Has trained more than fifty thou 
sand of America’s successful men 
Open all the year. Enter any week 
day. Catalog on request. 

C.C.GAINES, Box839, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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BREMESTEAD. 4 Boarding School for the daughter of think- 
ing parents. Situated in the Switzerland of America where every 
season is healthful and brings opportunities for interesting outdoor 
life. Makes practical the best ideals of home and school education, 
Regular or adaptive courses. Sleeping porches. French a specialty. 
Address Miss C, C. DULON, 

Box 120, Diamond Point on Lake George, N. Y. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
leaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limite ed to 6S. Per- 
sonal attention, Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N. 





College preparation. Graduate 
Wallcourt work. Certificate privilege 
Home Economics, Music, Dramatics. Dancing. Health- 
ful sports, boating, hoc key, tennis, swimming and horse- 
back riding. Limited number. Catalogue. 
Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor, A. B., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


Continued on Page 54 






















































































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1917 
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will fire on it, then go across and tear it down! 
They’re all armed! A man from the hardware 
store told me just now that he sold ten kegs of 
powder, a lot of cartridge paper, and all the 
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healthful school life. It secures the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the boy because of its expert faculty leader. 
ship, its body of 300 students, its fine equipment for 
athletics and all outdoor sports, and the general policy 
of keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 





ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
ESTABLISHED 1885 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









School of Applied Arts: Complete equipment for Art Education. Normal and bullets and shot they had in the store to some ‘“ Athletics: Hor: 
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anguages, paintin , dramatic art. Physical education. 
Commodious buildings, concert hall and dormitories. 
Summer School, 5 courses. Terins moderate. Catalog. 


Address—THE REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 











.S For 
Ossining School Girls 
Box 101, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
“Likable, Livable and Homelike.”’ ‘“The social, 


athletic and educational life of the school beau- 
tifully combined.’” High School graduates may 
specialize as desired. Certificate privileges. 
Preparation for life and the home. In beautiful 
Westchester, thirty miles from New York. 48th 
year. Separate house for younger girls. Write 
for Year Book of Upper and Lower Schools. 


| CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 











Prospectus and further information furnished on 
application to The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue 
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training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 

hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 





Troy, N. Y. 
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The Scudder Schoo 


316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 








Modern equipment. Non-sectarian, Country location 
to every five pupils. $300 per year. Outdoor life. 
I Peum, A. B., Prin., Box J, 
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their boyish steps were firm, but in their white 
faces and candid eyes was the ennoblement 
that nothing less than inspiration can bestow. 
We shall never know what he said to them be- 
fore they started, what appeal he made, what 
magic spell of patriotism put to the final test 
he wove about their listening ears. We shal! 
only know that they followed, gravely expect 
ant and fearlessly accepting the gage of death 
itself for the upholding of that which he had 
instilled into them. 


‘ONS of Germans and Austrians, of Italians 
and Frenchmen, of Danes and Englishmen, 
they swung through the street, out to a pos- 
sible battlefield, with eyes fixed upon the flag 
and armed with staves! Some great glory 
ennobled them, that halo which shines above 
untried souls that have discerned the light. It 
lent majesty to their stride, and a great pur- 
pose to the swing of their boyish shoulders. 
“Stop! Stop!” a voice croaked hoarsely be- 
hind me, and I saw that the mayor was striv- 
ing to halt that forlorn hope. 
I caught him by his fat shoulders and pushed 


eyes, through Greyville’s streets. Americans, 
these; men from nine to fifteen years of age 
who that day answered the call of the fifes and 
the drums; men who followed a flag because 
one aged gentleman had taught them the secret 
of its meaning and opened to their boyish eyes 
the splendors enshrined within its folds. 

The old cannon of 1870 was loaded by ex- 

















in your boy through the Military System. He 
taught how to study, how to learn. 
Philadelphia. 
Courses and Athletics. 
the boy a book of views of Military and Athletic life at 
Wenonah mailed on request. 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres., Maj. Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. 


will be 
Twelve miles from 
The usual Academic, Special and Business 
A catalog for the parent and for 


Box 439, Wenonah, New Jersey 











SEPARATE BUILDINGS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Upper school prepares for all colleges and tec hnic al 
schools. Liberally endowed. Campus 100 acres in 
highlands near Delaware Water Gap. Eight stone 
and concrete buildings. Athletic fields, lake, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Sixty miles from New 
York. 70th year. 

Address JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 

Box H, Blairstown, N. J. 














FREEHOLD siite, SCHOOL 


Semi- 


For Sixty Select Young Boys 
A school with a personal touch. Enough military 
training to inculcate habits of obedience, prompt- 
ness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 

















GEORGE SCHOOL 7,00 Sing’ kitts, where thes 


eat and recite together. 
sociation helpful. 
succeed in college. 


Supervision makes their a 
Separate dormitories. Graduates 
227 acres. Athletics. Catalogue 
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The man turned stiffly toward the flagstaff. 
Its halyards whimpered in the morning wind. 
A gray-haired ex-sergeant of the Austrian Army 
saluted, and clicked his heels with the habit of 


lines in his hand, and the color sergeant fas- 
tened the flag and, stepping back two meas- 
ured spaces, ordered: ‘‘ Hoist away!” 






A Country School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certitl ite 
privileges. Open-air classrooms 

Opportunity for advanced study. 


equipment. For catalog address 
H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 
A. B., Principals. 
Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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DERKIOM EN, FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 stand. The men beside the ancient gun shifted, Art, Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts, and Home- clevat on 

a eaithfilinvig the gunners staring at their piece and the lan making Courses. College Pre paration with certifi- $260. Upp 

sixty s > ee location yard man holding the slim line with a resolute cate privilege. Catalogue and views upon request. aaa, 
OP oot gis erry ae 8 E CHRISTINE PAAS BYE, Principal. Box 607. 
esque surround- ’ ee sail 
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and training for efficient 
Prepares for colleges, technical 


velopment of character 
service in life. 


arnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa. 
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preparation a 
courses for girls not going to college. *, dancing, practi 


domestic science 


Music 
and athletic training. New $30,000 building Ps . ages Special Junior school. And ever present and help- St Wome 
schools. Separate Junior Departme nt-—comple te with gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. On Main jerked an old and worn pair of field glasses out ful are the Masters—kindly, cultured men whose SY gen ‘t 
Penge nt. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic Line Penna, R. R. Write for illustrated catalog. and wiped them, as if to make certain of what Specialty is boys. climate 

fielc 


Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 


A. R. GRIER, Feats P. S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 
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staff there burst upon all ears the frail sounds 


cannon, and he leaned forward tensely. The 


ex-Prussian officer fumbled at his belt and 


he saw. 
On the other side of the strip of withered 














and gentlemanliness are school traditions at nt. 
Luke’s. Fine preparation for college and business. 


For Booklet and Catalog, please address 
Chas. H. Strout, M. A., Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 
hia aetna TT 
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Bethlehem Preparatory School The Hedley School Germantown, Phitadeiphia, Pa. | from. France for coolness in distressing trial, | 9g cr children who, through mental or physical disability. are unable Reaahed 4 
Prepares for leading colleges. Extensive grounds and or the care and training of children of retarded and undeveloped to attend public or private schools. 14 miles from Ph ila. Book c Shena 
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PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY—Continued 

















60th year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane Schoo for Girls in Philadelphia. 
City and country advan- 
tages. Ideal: Development of well-poised personality through 
intellectual, moral, social and physical training. Courses: High 
School Graduates; Home making; College Preparatory; General. 
Piano Mandolin Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Voice Expression Short Story Writing Millinery 
Violin Languages Interior Decoration Sewing 
Harp Secretarial First Aidto Injured Art 
Athletics: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Hockey; 
Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box L, Germantown, Phila,, Pa. 














Allentown Preparatory 
School for Boys Box 402, Allentown, Pa. 


College Preparatory and general courses. Magnifi- 
cent new fireproof building with large, sunny class 
rooms. Beautiful country location with fine view of 
valley and distant mountains. Campus of 85 acres. 
Carefully supervised athletics. Separate department 
for younger boys. Rate $325., Visit the school if 
possible, or address 


W. H. REESE, D. S. C., Headmaster 




















ior House 
Swarthmore Preparatory School oe 
(Junior Department) g/ ET 
An important division in a well estab- is 
lished school. An excellent _boys’ 
home. Write for booklets, ‘A Moth- / 
er's Letter and What Came of It” |} 
and ‘The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
These books will interest you. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Box 108, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 


















Linden Hall Seminary 


A girls’ school with an unbroken history since 1746. Beau- 
tiful, healthful location. Academic and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Business, 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Department. Gym- 
nasium. Terms, $500. Catalog. 


REV. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 109, Lititz, Pa. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Where young people get a proper 
vision of the highest purposes in life. Exceptional 
teachers in every department. College Preparation. 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory, Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 73rd year. En- 
dowed—low rates. Catalog. 

L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 








Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium, 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 150. 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





° : : 
Dickinson Seminary 
Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate privileges. Twenty 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, 
HomeEconomics. Largecampusandathletic field. Coa 
ool. Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dor: 
tories. Highidea Hlome-like atmosphere. Rates$400. Catalogfre« 
President Benjamin C. Conner, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa 
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Home school for 40 bo 
Newton Academy iwo"hours from No 
City Semi- Military 56th year. Seautiful, healthful 
location. Special advantages for boys9to15. Individua 
attention with kind but firm discipline. Horses and ponies 
Large gymnasium. All sports. Moderate cost. Catalog 
Philip §. Wilson, A. M., Principal, Box D, Newton, N. J. 








SOUTHERN STATES 








1853 Maryland College 1917 
FOR WOMEN 


COURSES — College Preparatory; College, B. A., B. L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B.O., Teach 
er’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES — 63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. 


Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 
\ branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 


make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100 000 Prepares for College or Scientific School 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 26th 


ession opens Sept. 18th, 1917. Rate, $300. 
and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421. 


For catalog 





Virginia Intermont College (or Git!sand Youns 
Students 


from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 
I d 


Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a spe 


pe 

clalty, Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 feet 

New gymnasium. Terms $225 to $300. Catalog ‘ 
Va., Bristo., Box 140, H. G. NoFFSINGER, A. M., Pre 





] For Women. Degree accept- 
Sweet Briar College For Women. Degree accept: 
in leading colleges and universities. Art, Music, Home 
Economic kimilie Watts McVea,A. M.,Litt.D., President 
Te ACADEMY offers general and college preparatory 
courses. For catalogue and views of college and academy 
address the Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 





Vircinta, Abingdon. Box 240. 





= Founded 1853. 
Martha Washington College "402.1353 u! 
Mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 years’ college 
sith A. B. degree. Two years Preparatory. Mu Art, I 
Domest science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus 
$400.00. ¢ italogue on request. S.D.Lone, D. D., President 





_Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy 


ne H 





v. | 4 Unive 1700 ft 
regan + I ngs. B states and countries. Rat 
$260. | Lower I separate buildings. Cata 
see J D., P , BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. \ 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE iii 


Junior College. 
Course 


Prep. or College or Finishing 


mest ., pocial Training. Music, Art, Expression, Do 
mes ic Science lennis, Basketball. Five building 
snasium. Students from 20 States. Ideal climate 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


ee: 

ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 

cluding coll "“ broad variety of courses, in 

bect un USB Preparation with certificate privileges to 

t men’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 

climate ~@uiPment. Northern advantages in southern 
ena Catalogue on request. 


MaryVarprine McBEE,M.A., Principal,Charleston,S.C. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies 


Estab} 





wo 


Modern 





histor shed 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 
ern equ nandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 

auinn ; ‘ 
= iuipment. Students from 30 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years). Preparat< 


ory (4 years), with certificate privileges Music, Art 


and mest ic 
Domestic Science. STAUNTON, VA. 


talog 
Catalog. 
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it FINE OLD FOOL 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


turned excitedly to a man who wore a faded 
bit of Italian ribbon in his buttonhole, and 
said in broken English: ‘It is extraordinaire!” 
And then suddenly in French he added with 
anguish in his voice: ‘‘My God! My son 
Philip! He is there!” 

But he was not heard; for the man who had 
been an Italian officer was shouting wildly in 
Italian at the top of his voice: ‘Cesare! 
Cesare! Come here to your father!”’ 

The squeal of the fifes and the rattle of the 
drums gained strength, even as those frail 
ones who died in martyrdom must have gained 
strength from some Great Invisible Source 
when they heard the lions enter the arena 
where they must meet the end. With young 
eyes directed ahead, though some of them may 
have been filled with boyish tears, they fol- 
lowed the flag—saw but one sight, the flag they 
had learned to revere; heard but one sound, 
the voice of the fine old fool calling them to 
steadiness. 


f be “Halt! Scouts!’ he shouted in a 
voice they had never heard before, a voice 
that echoed of the past when his order com- 
manded legions of bearded men. Hejerkedfrom 
his side the saber that he had carried across 
fields of agony where men lay writhing in such 
grass, prodded a hole and thrust his banner 
staff into it, stamping down the supporting 
earth with his heel to maintain the flag of his 
country out there between the threatening lines 
that bordered the neutral ground. 

The American soil seemed to sustain and 
hold the staff erect! The American wind swept 
suddenly from the spaces of the void and 
whipped the flag out, while the sun itself 
proved kindly and shot through the rack of 
clouds a shaft of light that made of white bars 
and stars pure silver, of blue a recollection of 
hope, and of red a threat! 

The arms of the boys came to the salute, as 
the fine old fool had taught. And their stead 
fast eyes were lifted to the standard they had 
learned to know and respect. 

And then, in one of the warring ranks a man, 
who had been anxiously scanning that thin 
file, suddenly exclaimed in Basque: ‘‘Why, 
Paulo! My Paulo is there!”’ And, fearful of 
his son’s danger, he dropped from his paralyzed 
hands the rifle that he carried, and as it struck 
the ground it exploded. 

There was but that one shot. All agreed on 
that afterward. But the Colonel took a single 
step away from the flag, wavered for an in 
stant before their horrified eyes, then slowly, 





resignedly, but not wearily, settled to the 
grass of the neutral ground, his tired old hands 
seeking his head as if quite bewildered, and hi 
tired old saber rattling at his side. The boy 
aghast, strained forward, still keeping their 
places in the lines as he had demanded, soldiers 
all! The Colonel rolled over, painfully found 
his hands and knees, crawled to the staff of the 
flag, put his arms around it, as if to hug it 
to his breast, or to cling to and carry it as the 
only standard beneath which he was worthy to 
present himself to those places of judgment 
beyond human sight. 

The one shot, fired by accident and without 
malice, had been his call, the individual sum 
mons that each of us must some day hear and 
obey. Sometimes I think that it fitted him 
and all that he was, the fine old fool! Some 
times I think that the one bullet was molded 
for him, that he might die there on the with 
ered grass, on his native soil, clinging to the 
staff of the flag he loved, and that in his dying 
ears might sound, as to a warrior who ha 
nobly fought and nobly dies, the thunder of 
the drums of victory! 


T WAS the man who had dropped the rifle 

who reached the Colonel first and thrust re 
morseful arms beneath his shoulders and lifted 
his head. 

Irom both sides they swarmed around him 
Their rifles lay on the sward where they had 
been carelessly thrown, as things unfit for the r 
hands in this common cause and common re 
gret. Forgetful of all else, they broke into a 
babble of tongues, giving advice, expressing 
solicitude, poignantly aware that the fine old 
fool rested there in their midst with his dim 
ming eyes fixed ona glory that was beyond their 
sight—saw, suddenly, that they were turned 
upward and, stricken with the profound hush 
of a great tragedy, heard above their heads the 
soft, swishing message of the flag at whose foot 
| he died, the flag they had forgotten, and that, 
in the end, must inevitably wrap round and 
hold them— all! 





Answers to Home Journal 
April Puzzles 


DROMEDARY, OX 


2--ELAND, ToAap 

3— Dorruin, DEE! 

4-—~CAYMA (AMI 
SLOTH, SEAI 

6— PAINTER, WEASEL 

] MONGOOSE, MONKEY 

&—LYNX, GROUND IloG 


April Prize Winners 


PrizkE—J. J. TucKER, New York. 

Mr R. L. Davis, Washington 
Mrs. GEORGE GROBEY, Minnesota. 
OTHER Frank FE. Moore, Da- 
kota; Hazel L. Abernethy, Canada; Mrs. Clar- 
Atwood, Vermont; Mrs. Walter Myers, 
Minnesota; Mrs. D. K. Nicola, Massachusetts; 
Edwin H. Johnson, Minnesota; C. A. Nickum, 
Washington; Charles W. Chatterton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Marion Stilwell, Colorado; Helen M. 


| 
Blake, Arizona; W. W. Kyle, Illinois; H. D. 


Firs! 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 

PRIZES 


South 


ence 


Southard, Ohio; E. C. Liddon, Texas; Mrs. G.S. 
Luckett, District of Columbia; Mrs. L. L. Ham- 
mond, California; C. H. Lehmann, Pennsylvania; 
A. R. Baumgardner, Indiana; Mrs. G. A. Sher- 
Emma C. Haviland, New York; 
3rown, Montana. 


wood, Iowa; 


F. M. 


| Mrs. 
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Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Diocesan school for girls, and oldest girls’ school in Virginia. Situ- 
ated in the beautiful and historic ‘‘ Valley of Virginia.’’ General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expres- 
sion Departments. New Equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics 
and field sports under trained Director. 
tween teachers and pupils. For catalogue and book of views address 


JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B., Bryn Mawr, Principal 


Close personal contact be- 














Hollins College 
For Women Hollins, Va. 


Seventy-fifth session. Four year college course 
leading to A. B. degree; Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc.; two year College Preparatory 
course. Beautifully situated on a 700 acre 
estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Alti- 
tude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers and 
teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Ad- 
dress Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 340. 
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Alumnae Hall 


| 

i 

iI| Standard A, B. and B.S. courses. Also 
11 Music, Art, Expression and Home Eco- 
nomics. Accredited course in Pedagogy. 
Separate Preparatory with certificate 
relations. New buildings on 45-acre 
suburban site. Our own garden and |} 
Terms, $350 to $400. Box J. | 


JOSEPH H.APPLE, LL.D., President << 
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The Main Building 
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VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN Box L, ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located inthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
— Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc 
tion of European 
and American In 
structors. Super 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 








Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice - President 











St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


chool for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishops, Episcopal 
Diocese, College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, Art, Ath- 
etics under trained director. Open air classr eacher to 


ooms. A tes 
every four girls. Rates $400. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON 
DUVAL, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 





VIRGINIA, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute 


FOR GIRLS. Limited to 
100. College preparatory 


and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive home life. 
(,ymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Rate $300. 


Catalogue. Address, Box 421. Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 





The Odeon, the school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 
JAMES E. AMENT, A.M.,LL.D., President 


The higher school for high school graduates. Best 
facilities for specialized instruction in Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Floriculture. No extra charge for 
Domestic Science diploma course. Thirty buildings. 
Sixty-five acres. Outdoor life, small domestic and 
social groups. Organized study of Washington, the 
most interesting city in America. For catalog address 









Registrar, Box_180, National Park Seminary 
° ic Forest Glen, Ma. : 

















FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 


College Preparatory, certificate privileges; 
Special for High School graduates; Expression; 
Art, Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic Science; Busi- 
ness; Personal attention to manners, character. 
Sports: Large grounds. Students from every sec- 
tion. Rate, $295. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY,Box938,BuenaVista,Va. ¥ 














ST. MARY’S 
os 
An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory and two-yeat 
collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre « ampus 
of old oaks Fourteen electrically lighted, steam 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Catalog. 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, Box 5, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N.C. 











FAUQUIER INSTITUTE vais. "Warenon, Vs 


e 58th session begins Sept. 27th, 1917. Situated in Piedmont region 





KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
Science Hill School /" tis" ant. cl 


ical School 
Preparatory 























f Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
ye school, Modern buildings, 5-acrecampus. Very moderate rat Holyoke. 93rd year. College-trained teachers. Piano, Violin and 
Paicing 7 : tpi Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Horseback 
avaree MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. riding. Rate $350. Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
= e 
i, 1 
CF si National School Ae 
(N§)) 2 D ic A d Sci 
< XB) omestic Art an cience ey 
(4 if bh 1 
ISA “‘The best equipped PREPAREDNESS school \*., || 
pres ~ (S $ catering to the home instead of the classroom” od b 
/ | \ popular young ladies’ finishing school whose special aim is } iO Sa) 
= | to benefit girls desiring to study Domestic Science and Art for | oe 
Ped | ™ use in their own homes. Comprehensive two and three year = 
/ ] 4 courses are offered, including Language, Literature, Music and | baa 
| \ Art. New fireproof model-home dormitories with supervised | ?, 
practice in household management Eleven-acre campus. ~ 


Cooking and Kconomic 





Faculty of 32 specialist kK 


very social, cultural and athletic 
Kor catalog M address } i 


ad | aqd fantaye | 
Y Pe ) ; ; , ‘ ; 
y SECRETARY, 2650 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. ry 


Illustrations from drawings made b 


» members of Costume-Design class 




















Wilson-Greene School of Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


the world’s greatest musicians and in 
recognized musical leaders of Washing 


Endorsed by 
charge of the 


ton. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent con 
certs by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 


from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs.Wilson-Greene, Principals 














CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL ™#3i26 


merly evy vase Seminary). A school for girls, 


f a prepa 
ration fc omanhood. Washington's finest and healthiest suburb 
‘ g c advantages of the national capital combined with 
y modern education. Catalog on request 





FRepeRIC ERNEST FARRINGION, Ph. D., Headmaster 


Sewing and Millinery 
BRISTOL SCHOOL se" 
Bc. 
Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. Diploma Course in Music Separate French 
Capital advantages, Athletics. Miss ALICE 
A. Bristo., Principal, Mintwood Place and 19th Street. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates, general and special 
courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


$100.00 A WEEK is the amount an energetic 


‘ hi ¥ woman can earn by represent- 
ing our three periodicals locally. Proportionately good pay 
for spare-time work. For details address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 787 Independence 8q., Philadelphia 


Residence 
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MIDDLE & WESTERN STATES 








Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two yearcourses. 28th year 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. 
Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, ade- 
quate equipment. For catalog and full information 
address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 77th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 


Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 


Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and [lustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 




























Kindergarten — Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. Pre 

pares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 

teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Low rate, $250.00 per year for board, room and tuition, pos 
sible through large endowment. Music, Oratory, Domes 
tic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 

W. Ear_e HAMBLIN, Prin., Box 10, Austinburg, Ohio 








Frances Shimer School 

For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ 
Course. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. 
Separate building for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
Rev. WM. P. McKee, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. Junior 

college for young women. Certifi- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimming 
pool. Christian school with home care and country en- 
vironment. For further information write to MARION 
Coats, M.A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


57th year. Junior College, 

Forest Park Colle e Preparatory and Grammar 

School. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, Expression, 
Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year $325 
Pres. ANNA 8. CAIRNS, St. Louis, Missouri 
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C (THE LADIES’ HOME JOU RNAL) ) 
offers you an opportunity 
to make $5, $10, perhaps 
even $50 a week extra in 
spare time. 


YEAR ago Miss Pearl 

Purdy, residing in a 
small Kansas town, wanted 
some extra money. She had 
only part of her time to her- 
self, but she nevertheless found 
a plan which brought her $250 
in cash as the result of a single 
month’s spare-time effort. 


i PLAN was simple. 
She asked all the people 

she knew to give her 
their yearly subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 


Many of her neighbors already 
subscribed ; these gladly sent in 
their renewal orders through 
her. Most of the other people 
in town knew the value of the 
Curtis periodicals, and were 
quickly and easily convinced 
that a year’s subscription would 
be a worth-while investment. 
An avalanche of orders and of 
profits was the result. 


Your own town offers you 
a similar opportunity. Just 
address a note of inquiry to 


Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


780 Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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If Wheat Flour is Too 








What You Can Do With Potatoes and Rice 





Ever Try Potato Bread? 


Straight-Dough Method 


3 Pounds of Boiled 
and Peeled Pota- 
toes 

2'4 Pounds of Flour 
1!4 Level Tablespoonfuls 
of Salt 


3 Level Tablespoon- 
fuls of Sugar 
2 Cakes of Compressed 


east 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Nater 


“T°O THREE pounds, or five solidly packed 
half-pint cupfuls, of mashed potato, at the 
temperature of lukewarm water, add the yeast, 
rubbed smooth with three tablespoonfuls of 
lukewarm water. Rinse the cup in which the 
yeast was mixed with another tablespoonful of 
water and add to the potato. Next add the salt, 
the sugar and about four ounces of the flour, or 
one scant half pint of sifted flour. Mix thor- 
oughly. Let this mixture rise until very light, 
which should take about two hours if the 
sponge is at about 86 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Add the remainder of the flour, kneading 
thoroughly. Add no more water to the dough 
unless absolutely necessary. Set back to rise 
until it has trebled in volume. Divide the 
dough into four parts, mold them separately, 
and place in greased pans which have been 
warmed slightly. Allow the loaves to rise until 
they have doubled in volume and bake for 
forty-five minutes at a temperature of from 
400 to 425 degrees. 


Here are Potato Rolls Too 


8 Ounces of Boiled and 
Peeled Potatoes 
6 Ounces or 114 Cupfuls 
of Sifted Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1g Cake of Compressed Sugar 
Yeast 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
34 Teaspoonful of Salt Butter 
Fe ges to the mashed potato the salt, the 
“h yeast rubbed smooth and mixed with the 
water or other liquid, and lastly two table 
spoonfuls of flour. Set this mixture to rise at 
about 86 degrees Fahrenheit and allow it to 
rise until a touch will cause it to fall. Add to 
this sponge the butter, the sugar and the re- 
mainder of the flour and, if necessary, enough 
more flour to make a very stiff dough. Knead 
thoroughly until a smooth dough has been 
formed which is no longer sticky. Set back to 
rise again, and when the dough has trebled in 
volume knead lightly, form into small balls and 
place, not too close together, in greased pans. 
Let rise until double in volume and bake for 
twenty minutes in a moderately hot oven. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lukewarm Water, 
Milk or Cream 


‘The B 


Think About Rice 
Rice Cooked in Skim Milk 


1 Cupful of Rice 3 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
6 Cupfuls of Skim Milk 
( *OOK in an uncovered double boiler until all 
~ the milk is absorbed, which will take at 
least an hour. If desired a quarter of a level 
teaspoonful of curry powder and a few grains 
of cayenne may be added. Or it may be sea- 
soned with a few drops of onion juice, celery 
salt and paprika, or a little cayenne pepper, or 
with grated cheese. 


Boiled Rice as a Vegetable 


1 Cupful of Rice 2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 
5 Quarts of Boiling Water 
\V ASH the rice in a strainer under running 
cold water until all cloudiness disappears. 
Soak for one hour in cold water. Add salt to 
water which is boiling vigorously, drain the rice 
and sprinkle it into the boiling water so slowly 
that the water does not stop boiling. Boil vio- 
lently for twenty minutes. Drain through a 
colander, saving the rice water for soup. Set 
the colander over a pot containing a little boil- 
ing water or in a warm oven, and let it steam 
until ready to serve. 


Rice Bread 
1 Cupfulof Lukewarm 1 Tablespoonful! or 
Water, Milk, or a less of Butter (if 
Mixture of Both used) 
1 Cupful of Uncooked 14 Cake of Com- 
Rice pressed Yeast 
1!4 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 2 Cupfuls of Wheat 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour 
Sugar 
*TEAM the rice with half the liquid until it 
J is soft. This is better done in a steamer 
than ina double boiler. Put the sugar, salt and 
fat (if used) into the mixing bowl and pour over 
them the remaining liquid. When the mixture 
has become lukewarm add the yeast and half a 
cupful of the flour. Allow this sponge to rise 
until very light. Add the boiled rice, which 
should have been cooled until lukewarm, and 
the rest of the flour. This dough is so thick that 
some pressure is required to work in the last 
portions of the flour. Allow the dough to rise 
until it has doubled its bulk; then form into a 
loaf, place in a greased pan of standard size, 
allow it to rise until it nearly reaches the top of 
the pan, and bake for from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour in a moderate oven. 


Vf Pa Wy ‘Cm [Pom UP y o 
Best People 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


to the Coronation as her guests. They have 
all the friends and get the invitations; she pays 
the bills. ‘‘So it’s nice for both sides,” Eloise 
Says. 

Later this morning, when we went out, she 
talked quite frankly about diplomacy. Lots 
of its methods she deplores, particularly the 
cajoling and being nice to people who mean 
nothing to you and always having to follow 
your superior’s lead in your choice of friends. 
For instance, if Mrs. Chesleigh were to frown 
on a certain woman it wouldn’t be ‘diplo- 
matic”? for Eloise to invite her, though the 
woman might be her favorite of all Tokio. 

Mustn’t it be horrid, not to be able to be one- 
self half the time? But Eloise says she’d do 
more than that for Rodney. She has the 
deepest love and devotion for this odd but dis- 
tinctly nice husband of hers; and she’s stub- 
bornly determined he shall get to the very top 
of the diplomatic tree. 

It is hard for them, because of course there’s 
no permanent diplomatic service in America. 
Things are always on the edge, pending a 
change of administration; but Eloise and Rod 
ney have done their best, and he has stayed in, 
even with another party. 

I’ve written you reams about our talks and 
very little about Tokio. But I’m liking it 
much better than at first. How different a 
place looks when people begin to bow to you 
in it! The Ginza, Tokio’s principal business 
street, which I'd thought a commonplace hodge- 
podge of Japanese and European shops, to- 
day seemed positively fascinating when Eloise 
and [ went to do some errands and met a lot 
of her friends. 

Eloise was hunting brocades for Mrs. Ches- 
leigh’s Coronation train. She took a tremen- 
dous amount of trouble, and it’s only the 
beginning, as she’s finding a pattern now; and 
then it has to be copied and embroidered on 
new stuff and everything. Eloise owns two 
lovely trains, one lined with silver, that she got 
for her presentation at St. James’; and she 
says she’ll lend that to Mrs. Chesleigh, if she 
can’t find what she wants. It would never do, 
says Eloise, for her to outshine her Ambas- 
sadress. 


Wis there is certainly an overpowering 
' lot of etiquette and plenty of detractions 
from the life of a diplomat’s wife. I was think- 
ing of it as we drove home past the Parliament 
buildings and imperial moat. The moat is the 
best of Tokio or of any capital almost. No 
palace I have ever seen has so unique a set- 
ting—seven miles of translucent water, and 


beautiful old gray walls, and then that velvet- 
green embankment all round, with its fantastic, 
low-sweeping trees. 

L thought how one would thrill to possess it; 
but then—at the remembrance of the castle 
shut away inside—I decided that I should 
prefer to have nothing rather than be the 
prisoner of power, which is all they are, kings 
and emperors, and a great many mere peo- 
ple—in jail to their own supremacy of one 
kind or another. Everybody knows that kings 
lead a perfectly deadly life, and so do most 
millionaires. Even poor Eloise is in thrall to 
her ambition for Rodney, and he to the spark 
of “‘sovereignty” he impersonates. 

And how can it be worth the sacrifice? You 
give up everything to possess one thing—that 
is, power; and after you’ve got it, you aren’t 
even powerful enough to do as you please! 


MUST rest now, as to-night we’re going to 

the opera. And this afternoon any number 
of people have been here; ostensibly to call on 
me, but really to see my clothes—the women, 
I mean. Madame ‘Tarascon, the plump little 
lrench blonde, immediately made an excuse 
to come in my room and powder her nose; and 
Seflora Posada, the Spanish minister’s wife, 
and Countess Kollavsky soon followed. 

Then they begged: ‘‘Do show us your 
pretties!” And flitted round the room like 
curious children, looking at my photographs 
and smelling my scent bottles; and I think 
they opened every jar and cold-cream tube on 
the dressing table. 

Somehow I didn’t feel as ready to show them 
my things—all these strangers—as I was yes- 
terday. SoI steered them back to the drawing- 
room, after they had seen a hat or two. And 
perhaps they didn’t like it, for they were just 
a little cat before the men. 

Sefiora Posada remarked on all my frocks 
being black or white, and said: ‘“‘You’re a 
really, truly widow, then? How nice! Because 
of course you in America are so blissfully free 
to get rid of a bad bargain, one never knows 
whether these lost husbands are alive or not.” 

And Madame Kollavsky laughingly wanted 
to know more about ‘‘those mysterious bottles 
you didn’t explain—as the rest of us too yearn 
for gold-dusted hair and a rose-cream com- 
plexion.” 

In a way they were even more caressing 
than yesterday—and certainly more intimate! 
But—have the pretty pussies claws? Dubi- 
ously, NANCY. 
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THE woman who is not busy for her country to- | 
| day is the woman who is lacking in loyalty to the | 
highest ideals of Americanism. 
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BAB 
CORYLOPSIS TALC POWDER 


OF JhPAN 








A fragrant contradiction to sum- 
mer’s heat. Imparting that dain- 
tily cool and fragrant finishing 
touch so requisite to the toilette 
of the well-groomed woman. And 
lending arms and shoulders the 
clear-cut, yet soft-toned white- 
ness that emphasizes the beauty 
of filmy fabrics. 

Insist upon BABCOCK’S—the origi- 
nal Corylopsis talcum that has never 
been equalled in distinctive fragrance, 
although its unusual success has been 
the inspiration for many imitations. 

10c brings samples 
of BABCOCK’S Corylopsis of Japan 
Talcum, Face Powder, Perfumes and 
samples of two new BABCOCK Talcum 
Achievements —‘‘ Violet Elice’’ and ‘*Cut 
Roses.” 


A. P. BABCOCK CO. 
118 West 14th Street New York 
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PAGO 
OOK for the Gulden Mustard bottle at your 4 
grocer’s. Insist on Gulden’s —the blended &% 
mustard. Adds a better flavor to good foods. | i 
Try it today. a yy 
An American Standard for 50 years i 
In dining cars, hotels and homes. 
Charles Gulden, Inc., Founded 1867 
th St. New York City 
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THE Mystic Mit cleans dirty dishes, pots, pans, |. | 
sinks, cutlery, etc., to shiny newness in a 

minute without the aid of strong soap, washing | 
compounds or ammonia. Made of crinkled cop- | 
per strands and cotton. Use it every dishwash- i 
ing. Never injures anything. Saves the hands. | 
If not at your grocer’s, hardware or general store, giv‘ t 
us his name and we will mail the Mystic Mit for 10c. 





~ 


THE MYSTIC MIT CO., INC. be 
Orange, N.J- 7 | 
Mi yl 
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fine china and fragile glassware—leave them speckless. 


or chipping—in 5 minutes. Y ble 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen ta < : 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low price —0n 20" 


LOW 8y’ Geos! Housekeeping. Ladies" World 
PRIC 


Wm. Campbell Co., 


DLE FOR i - 
NPIPES® | 


i and Kitchen Table Combined 
ie 60 Days’ FREE Trial 


. iches 
“—will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, 


ightand shinyclean—withoutachanceforany breakage 
our hands do not touch t 


lute approval,complete satisfaction or your money back. 


ew York Tribune a Today’s House: 
wife Institutes. Write today for new ier’ 
telling everything.Wm.Campbell, Pr siden 


Box F, Detroit, Mich. 














50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


BE 
Six 
size 


, and 10c (stamps) for six prints. 


ST KODAK FINISHING. Anysizeroll developed, 10¢- 
prints free with first roll. OR, send six negatives, es 
8 x 10 Enlargements, 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 


(formerly Roanoke Cycle Co.) 24 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Taste This Taste “= “"*= 


In Delicious Summer Dishes 
Outdoors and /ndoors 


pon picnics, camping, fishing, hunting, sail- Salads. Scallops. Rarebits. Omelets. Soufflés. 


ing or motoring — all outdooring! For teas, Croquettes. Timbales, etc., etc. Notice, for ex- 
luncheons, bridge parties, eve ryday meals—all ample, the suggestions at the foot of the page. 


indooring, too! This wholesome, enticing taste 
of Underwood Deviled Ham! 


YOU MUST GET “GOOD TASTES 
FOR GOOD TIMES” 

What is Underwood Deviled Ham? It is good It’s a free book. Send for it. Contains the 
boiled ham, full of the flavor of salt-and-sugar- famous Little Red Devil Recipes. New tastes 
and-hickory smoke. Flavor that’s kept in by for every occasion. Recipes and whole: menu 
casserole cooking and given piquancy by the suggestions for picnics, parties, “spreads,” as 
addition of the famous Underwood Deviled well as breakfasts, luncheons and suppers. 
CRG, aS ay eee Ne. 20c will bring you economical can of 


Do you wonder it tastes good? Try it! Make Underwood Deviled Ham to try. When you 
dishes of delicious flavor. Dishes thatcauseevery- write, always mention your grocer’s name and, 
one to eat and eat and EAT. Dishes that fit the if possible, say whether he sells Underwood. 
ravenous hunger of all outdoors. Sandwiches. Most grocers do. Ask yours today. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 42 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 


“Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 





° “ oe 4. , 
2 Ptah 
on» _: = 
+ ote 
? o a aati 
T> €¢ - , 
. Deviled Ham Timbales 
Deviled Ham ce 
Deviled Ham-and- Hors d’oeuvre One cup cream or thin white Eggs a la Benedict 
Chicken Sandwicl sauce. One large can Under- : pee 
shicken Sandwich Spread small pieces of toast wood Deviled Ham. Stir 65 Spread toasted English muf- 
Spread thin slices of bread with Underwood Deviled cream into ham gradually. E fins or plain toast with 
with Underwood Deviled Ham. Sprinkle with chopped Add shee beaten eaus and mis shor. “4 Underwood Deviled Ham. 
. x . . oughly urn into buttered timbale 4 _ ha, aaede 
Ham. Enclose fine slices of hard-boiled egg. Garnish saci ar deus same teen ae : Place a ——— C68. - cre 
cold chicken and a little may- with chopped parsley and ‘ies an gunanisiached calak Tad auaaae. x piece and cover with thic 
onnaise. a small pitted olive. ke about | hour. Serve with cream % cream sauce. 


ip 
Bsc nies cantata an RL Sa 
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De Luxe Service in 
Comfort and Economy 


24 Hours a Day 


Whether you live in a house or apartment you 
will appreciate the luxurious comfort as well as 
the convenience afforded either by the Kroehler 


Kodav or the Kroehler Daveno. 


Each serves the twofold purpose of a beautiful, 
artistic davenport by day, and a comfortable, 
sanitary, full-size bed at night, the Kodav being 
the short davenport for small rooms; the 
Daveno, the long one for large rooms. 


No house or apartment is completely furnished 
without one of these beautiful, attractive conveniences. 


Both Kodav and Daveno contain concealed under the 
seat a full-size, luxuriously comfortable bed equipped 
with a thick, removable mattress. Bed section folds or 
unfolds instantly with slight effort. 


Not only a source of comfort but a marked economy 
as well! Either will provide additional sleeping room 
for members of your family—or for guests—and will 


Save Space—Save Rent—Enable You to 
Live in a Smaller House or Apartment 


With the Kroehler Kodav or Daveno you sleep on a 
35-pound cotton felt mattress, not on a mere pad. 

The mattress is supported by steel-wire fabric and helical 
springs firmly attached to an all-steel sanitary bed frame. 

Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of 
upholstering and when in use as a bed there is room for 
free circulation of air underneath and all around. 

The patented folding mechanism is simple and per- 
fect. Nothing to get out of order. 


Made for the Finest Homes 


Kroehler Bed Davenports are designed and finished to please the 
most discriminating. Both in finish and construction only the best 
materials are used and no detail is too small to escape inspection. 
Seven mammoth factories built up by P. E. Kroehler from a small 
beginning are an assurance of satisfaction. 

Large variety of styles, including Period designs. Sold by reliable 
furniture dealers everywhere at moderate prices, for cash or easy 
payments. The name “Kroehler’’ is stamped on every bed frame. 
Insist on seeing it before you buy. 


Write for interesting Free Booklet and name 
of nearest furniture dealer giving Kroehler Service 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 






















NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Other factories at 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City 

















Binghamton, N.Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Stratford, Ont. 
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Finda New | tlelp 


UST in time to meet the need, Government 

experts have found a new way of preserving 
green vegetables at home. The prompt and 
widespread adoption of this method, together 
with canning in the usual ways, will insure not 
only that no part of the back-yard and farm 
vegetable crops need be wasted or lost, but 
also that America will be stocked up with 
vegetable foods for autumn and winter use. 

The new method is quite simple, and can be 
used in any home. It does not require any 
materials or equipment not found in practically 
every household. Furthermore, it does not 
require any sugar—an expensive item in much 
home canning. Neither does it require any arti 
ficial heat. Finally, the new method permits 
the use of almost any kind of bottle or other 
container, a fact of especial importance in view 
of the great shortage of tin cans and the un 
usually large demand on the glass-jar industry. 

The new method is based on the action of 
bacteria and the process popularly known as 
fermentation. The bacteriological action takes 
place in a mixture first of corn meal and water 
and later in a salt solution, or brine, inoculated 
with the corn-meal mixture. A small quantity 
of vinegar is also added to this solution. This 
process has already been thoroughly tried out 
with string beans, tomatoes, cabbage, spinach, 
potatoes and other vegetables, with uniformly 
excellent: results. Boi experiments are be ing 
continued at the Government laboratories in 
Washington, and discoveries of further uses 
for this method will be announced promptly to 
Homi JOURNAL readers. 


fe first step is to prepare what is called the 

starter”? that is, the material which will 
induce the nece sary bacteriologic: tl action, or 
fermentation. It is very simple: just mix into 
a paste equal parts by weight of any kind of 
corn meal and water—-two pounds of meal to 
a quart of water. Let it stand for a day or two 
in a warm place, until the paste hasa distinctly 
sour and acid taste. This means that the bac 
teria which produce lactic acid are in control 
and have stopped the development of all other 
forms of bacterial life. 

Suppose you wish to preserve string beans 
or green peas. Clean the vegetables thor 
oughly. Cook them or not, just as you please. 
The cooking can just as well be postponed 
until you wish to eat them Prepare a salt solu 
tion, or brine, in the proportions of one pound 
of salt to ten quart of water Vary the 
amounts of salt and water in this proportion 
according to the quantity ol olution needed 

‘To one gallon of the brine add a pint of the 
corn-meal paste, and stir well. Then strain, to 
get rid of the corn-meal particles. Put your 
vegetables in a large stone crock or in a 
wooden tub or keg or any convenient recep- 
tacle. Do not use a metal container such as a 
washboiler or an iron kettle, as the acid may 
corrode the iron. Pour the remainder of the 
brine solution and the corn-meal liquor over 
the vegetables, and add vinegar in the propor 
tion of one pint to three gallons of the brine 
thatis, one part of vinegar to twenty-four parts 
of the brine solution. 

Fermentation will begin at once. If you use 
uncooked vegetables this fermentation will be 
marked by bubbles, and you can tell when the 
fermentation is completed because no more 
bubbles arise when the container is jarred ot 
shaken slightly. There will be little if any 
bubbling when cooked vegetables are used. 


\ THETHER you use cooked or uncooked 
vegetables it is necessary to cover the mix 
ture and weight the cover so as to hold the veg 
etables completely submerged. If you use raw 
vegetables it will be necessary to use a cover 
slightly smaller than the top of your keg or 
crock-~a disk of wood will do--so as to 
leave space for the escape of the gas that is 
produced by the fermentation. Let this cover 
rest directly on top of the contents of the con- 
tainer, with a weight on top to hold it in place. 
Before putting on the cover it is also advisable 
to place a layer of large leaves, such as those of 
the rhubarb plant or grapevine, on the surface 
of the liquid, and a clean cloth over the leaves. 
If you use raw vegetables you must wait 
until the bubbling stops before finally sealing 
up the container. If you use cooked vegetables 
they may be sealed up at once. There is no 
danger of the fermenting process going too far, 
as once started it will continue until completed 
and then automatically cease. The simplest 
way to seal up the container and its contents is 
to pour melted paraffin over the top. The 
cover and its weight may be left in place, and 
the paraffin poured over cover, exposed surface 
of the liquid, and everything. The paraftin ex 


cludes all air and prevents spoilage by ba 
terial processes, which can go on only when 


there is air present 

This method makes it pos sible to get along 
without the use of cans, jars, bottles or other 
small containers, so long as whatever container 
is used, whether barrel, keg or stone jar, is her 
metically sealed. All the vegetables thus pre 
served may be kept in a single large container, 
to be opened in autumn or winter and the con- 
tents used as desired. All that is necessary for 
keeping the vegetables in good condition is to 
store them in a cool place. Any cellar will do, 
so long as it is reasonably cool. 





NOTE—This is a preliminary announcement of the 
results of investigations conducted by Dr. L. A. Round, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. By the time this is published there will 
have been prepared a more complete and detailed report, 
with full instructions for the use of this method of preserv- 
ing vegetables. This material will be available to any one, 
without charge, on request to the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Readers may also address inquiries on this subject to the 
Washington Bureau of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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HE most difficult 
odor to create is one 
which is both distinctive 
and appealing. Our long 
experience has enabled 
us to give this added 
charm to 
“17. Lellows. 


willow 


WIHON' 





Face 


by a combinationof near- 
ly a score of rare per- 
fumes. As to quality, 
the very fact that for 
sixty-eight years we 
have done a constantly 
increasing business in 
the making of face pow- 
der is proof of the purity 
and excellence of our 
products and of our 
manufacturing skill. 

Pussywillow will not 
**streak’? the face in warm 
weather. It stays on until 
you want it off. 

live tints -- white, flesh, pink, 
cream and brunette. 50 cents a 
box at your dealer's. 

Trial portion free 


or a Miniature box sent for 10¢ 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Established 1849 

Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 

Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















In fine furniture 


the BLENDED BEAUTY of the GRAIN 
is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT by 


(dar 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
At your dealers—25c to $3.00. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.—Chicago—Toronto—London 
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KEEP WELL FEET WELL 


There is hot weather comfort in light- 
weight, flexible TROT-MOCS. Ideal for the kid- 
dies. Water does not harden them or get them out 

of shape. Made from Brown Indian tan- 

ned Moose, unlined. Genuine T rot-Moc 
soles which give proven service 
About half the weight 
ordinary shoes with In 

meg creased wear. Shapely 
models with heels for 
grown-ups, but all with 


the Trot-Moc comfort 















38 At 4000 
Styles. DEALERS, or 
Send for sent POSTPAID 


FREE illus- if your dealer will 
trated FOLDER. Ee not supply you. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborous ch, Mass. Mass. | 
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Ideal Summer 
Food Desserts 


Light, delicious, and above all, has 
the food value of milk. 

Ikasy to make, costs little, and af- 
fords wide variety of plain and 
fancy desserts that any housewife is 
proud to serve any time, anywhere. 





Junker 


is milk in ideal form. It is semi-solid, i 
eaten more slowly than liquid. It is more 
enjoyable. And milk made into Junket is 
ready for more sure, easy and complete 
digesting. 

Because: Milk to be properly digested 
must first be coagulated (formed into a 
semi-solid) either in the stomach or out; 
Junket, by Nature’s own process, coagu 
lates milk before itis eaten. Thus Junket 
actually makes milk a better food. That's 
why it is so good for children. 


Junket combines a good dessert, the bene- 
lit of a wholesome food, and economy. 


Send 2c for Recipe Booklet and samples 
(enough for 12 individual dishes). 


uw 


Or 10c for full package. 


Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists 


The Junket Folks 


Stone St. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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et is also sold in prepared torm 

ne (spelling Hansen 
ward It Junket with sugar 
ha ring ilread ad led 4 


flavor Full package 
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Dark Days 
Made Sunny 


By the use of bran. 

Millions of days are brightened 
by a dish of Pettijohn’s. 

For bran is Nature’s laxative. 
It supplies the needed roughage. 
Every doctor urges it, you know. 

Try it one week in this delight- 
ful form. You will want every 
week like that one. 

Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 


(1602) 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There’s a 7ycos or JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 








“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


: 4 100-pp. ill. handbook —it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Scie 7 


An. 


. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


nce Courses 
School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


























GIRLS’ CLU 
With One Idea: 
‘To Make Money 


TEN-MINUTE talk to the first class in 

money-earning—that’s what this column 
means to me to-day. To each girl who listens 
it can be worth at least $10 in earnings -a 
dollar for every minute I speak! That would 
mean altogether a pretty big lump of money, 
for | have the biggest audience in the world: 
first, the members of the largest Club on 
record; and then, as we have no closed or 
secret meetings, we are sure to have in at- 
tendance hundreds of other girls, whom the at- 
tractive thought of making money has drawn 
to our threshold, to 
listen with their keen 
young eyes fixed on 
mine. 

‘Am I scared?” 
No. Once I should 
have been. I was 
looking for somebody 
to tell me how to earn 
money! But that is 
all past now. Iknow 
that our Club can 
‘deliver the goods,” 
as the business men 
say, to any girl who is 
willing to work for 
what she earns. It’s 
worth working for, 
this Girls’ Club 
money of ours. On 
what else, indeed, are 
some of us depending 
this summer to finance a pleasant vacation? 
Last year’s experience has shown this girl, at 
any rate, what to do: 





“Am | Scared?” 


No! 


I took a six weeks’ trip this summer to Cali- 
fornia, Mt. Rainier, Yellowstone Park, etc., and 
my Girls’ Club money went a long way toward 
covering the trip. Want to keep on in the good 
work and earn a trip East next year. 

A Michigan Member. 

P. S. Wore my Swastika pin on my trip. 
Only one girl recognized it, but it was admired 
several times. 


Girls Whom the Club Finances 


Bf pent the Club can finance a vacation is 
pretty well known, not only within our 
circle but without it, for about this season of 
the year I begin to receive many letters from 
“stranger friends” asking me to help them at- 
tain that very important object, to which | 
am very glad to respond. But that for a truly 
earnest worker it can practically finance AN Y- 
THING needs to be better known, not only 
outside the Club but inside it. 

As I figuratively survey to-day’s audience, 


I see the faces of girls for whom the Club is 
financing a college education, and girls for 
whom, on the other hand, it isn’t. I see here 


a teacher or a working-girl on whose hands the 
‘*dull season”? has thrown unwelcome leisure; 
and one of them is busily turning it into money 
and the other is bewailing her bad luck and 
wondering ‘‘how the other girls manage it.” 


Bunches of jolly little schoolgirls sit on the 
front benches (does everybody know we have 
and 


a Junior Chapter for girls under sixteen?) 
some of them must 
dad or mumsey for every 
cent they need, while 
others have received the 
Club emblem in the form 
of the diamond-and-gold 
Swastika pin, and have 
earned spending money of 
their own every month. A 
letter from the mother of 
one of these girls is of in 
terest, not only to Junior 
but to their mothers: 


I think Cary can soon 
have a nice piano from her 
profits from the money she 
earned when four years old, 
which she invested (or we 
for her). Thanking you for 
your interest in Cary and 
your kind letters, I am 

Cary’s Mother. 


So you see Club 
both can and cannot per 
form miracles for you. It 
can transform your energy, 
by the alchemic 
of modern organization and 
efficiency, into gold. But 
it has never supplied an 
atom of energy. That comes from the worker. 
That is why there is and always will be a dif 
ference in workers. 

Will you place your hand on the throttle thi 
month? If you do, you will find that the en 
gine will move. Write me and tell me that 
you will: that this ten-minute talk has done 
something for you. If you don’t yet belong 
to the Club, write me just the same, and per 
haps your experience will be the same as that 
of a Western girl who to-day is earning a big 
income in a great Eastern city, where once she 


tease 


our 





processes , 


‘Girls’ C lub Money 


tranded. In along and intimate 
talk that we had together, after the Club had 
turned her into a ful busing 
omething like this: 


found herself 
ucce woman, 


he said to m¢ 


I could never have attained to this if it had 
not been for The Girls’ Club and its column in 
THE HOME JOURNAL. I would read one 
column after another, and think ‘“‘If other girls 
have made so much money, perhaps I can too.’’ 
I remember that first day when I started the 
work. The words of encouragement in The Girls’ 
Club column rang in my ears and urged me on. 
I wish I had preserved all the letters I have 
ever received from the Club, for they hold up 
before us such high ideals of living as well as 
of money-making. 


Other girls now say of her, ‘“‘ If she has earned 
so much, I can.”’ Give them the same chance 
to say it of you! 


Tamasen 9 the Lhe? Aol. 


Tne Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Covered My Trip” 








Um-m-m 
“Meat-lIreats!”’ 


And when you serve 
them, there'll be 
keen satisfaction in 
knowing that neither 
your neighbor, nor your 
neighbor’s neighbor, 
can serve more delicious 
sandwiches than these. 
For yours are made 
from POTTED MEAT- 
TREATS—some Ham, 
some Tongue and others 
Chicken. 








Meat-Treats are sold, some in tins 

others by the pound. Write 
to us if your dealer does not sell 
them, or, send us his name with 
25 cents for a full size tin 
of Ham, ‘Tongue, or Chicken. 


L. FRANK & SON CO., Dept. B-11 


Milwaukee, - - P 





Wisconsin 


The Ladte 





s’ Home Journal for July, 1917 








FREE: Write for our recipe booklet, ‘‘ Sugzes- 


* tions,” and for full list of Meat-Treats, 
including such delicacies as French Meat-Treat 
(to slice) Hamburger Steak, Chicken A La King 
and Concentrated Broths (Chicken or Beef). 


DEALERS: Your jobber can supply you. Write for ‘ Frank-Ness,”’ the maga- 








zine chock full of profit-making helps for your Delicatessen Department. 
BROKERS: Write. 
bad 
> The Piano Romantic 























The New 


Grandettd 


wes Pipl 
tra-Qualit 
GRAND Af 


















Ultra- 


and PLAYER PIANOS 
The Grandette is a standard, high-grade 
Kranich & Bach Grand piano—the minia- 
ture equivalent of the concert instrument 


The Grand is truly the piano of 
romance. There is ecstatic appeal 
in its glorious tone—sentimental charm in 
its luxurious lines. 

And now, your parlor, no matter how little 
it is, may have a lovely grand. A small 
first payment secures immediate delivery 
of a Grandette, on easy terms, with a 
liberal allowance for your upright piano. 





uality PIANOS 


used by master pianists. Into the floor 
space required for an upright our expert 
craftsmen have brought all the sublime 
tonal qualities for which our Grands have 
been famous for three generations. 
So eminent an authority as the Editor of 
the ‘‘Musical Courier Extra” says the 
Grandette “is the greatest value ever 
offered the American public.” 

Patented ‘‘Isotonic (Soft) Pedal” 


KRANICH & BACH 
235 E,. 23d St., New York 


— Obtainable Anywhere 


- Price, $600 


(F. O. B. New York) 
‘ 





Write for Grandelte 
Booklet 
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For Salads and Relishes The Supreme Dessert | dismnan 
i inventl 
° ° i] tails h 
Tart, Zestful Flavors Fruit-Juice Flavors | heen of 
In Sealed Vials Each in a Vial | wnt ge 
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% Lime and Mint Pineapple Y “i 
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For Summer Garnishes A Summer Favorite both 
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| Instant Relishes—Salad Jells For Quick, Ice-Cold Desserts | ide 
Hy width « 
i We'll 
! Jiffy-Jell is more than a dessert. Two of A popular flavor for summer desserts sendin; 
] the flavors—Lime and Mint—are distinctly is Pineapple. It is made from the fruit | ae, 
relishes. itself, and sealed in a vial. So it keeps things 
its freshness until used. i ini 2 
Garnish your cold meats or salads with ; : , i “spot? 
these zestful Jiffy-Jells. Or mix your salads ee ee | i 
ses Haan tel ‘agp I is made from the fruit itselfi—made by = 
ENO Cees WETS Tine Jeuy COU. concentration. Each is sealed in a vial. | Now, 
Both are green. Both have a tang or So Jiffy-Jell desserts taste | ooo 
savor which fits with these cold dishes. Both like fresh, crushed fruit. Pe 
are instantly prepared. You don’t scald them ” Q } and, if 
Made Direct in the making. Add the Pq pa, | = 
Mint Leaves Ideal Summer Food SS es ee nino 
partly cooled. 2 conte 
High-grade gelatine is ideal summer f 2 . if | | pe 
food. It isn’t heating, and it easily E q a One Dinner Free < | pi 
| digests. a hs i If You Are Not Delighted inatiaits | fob 
] ° ° . Secaemmatason _ i , ‘ ; i 
It has unique value as a tissue-saver. eee Let one test show you how. Jiffy-Jell | pil 
| That is, it prevents the vital tissues from methods im- | that | 
| wearing down unduly. For that reason — ‘Tart, Green prove a gelatine eee | | daer 
in particular, food authorities highly rec- ecattebtend dessert. Serve ee 
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about one-half age of : . mi 
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Lime as Garnish and your grocer — | forest 
g2 will return your Pineapple Dessert | oe 
oP In hospitals, gelatine is a staple. money. phot 
if Serve it at least once daily in some way. You will never again serve differ 
| cy | lower-grade gelatine, or flavors — 
| t \ Rare-Grade Gelatine that are not like these. tion d 
( a | » rn pn em . . a - As 
Q Phe basis of Jiffy-Jell is Waukesha For Hot Days TH 
> “ gelatine. This is an extra grade which Ay 
a. costs twice as much as the common. Serve Jiffy-Jell desserts on hot diffict 
| = The supply is limited, and we control days. They are made in an in- ie 
the output. We use no other grade. stant. They are served ice-cool. os 
| ells alk all Giik sik & eal con They are light and nutritious, and Add Flavor This Way catch 
: : easy to digest. ee 
ception of gelatine as a dainty. All seit. 
the flavor and aroma come from the Serve with the flavor only. Or add fresh fruit, nuts, | ms 
Flavors in Vials bottled essence. And that is made chocolate or whipped cream. Serve as side dishes as ath 
| from fresh fruit juice, except the mint-leaf flavor. well as desserts. : ~ 
- ee , . A Jiffy-Jell dainty, with fruit or whipped ney 1 
on’t confine this dainty to desserts. se |} cream, is a perfect summer supper. Ar 
the salad flavors as well as the fruit flavors. EIGHT FLAVORS I k ‘et —a W 
@ Keep an assortment on hand for the various Strawberry Orange ee eee eee ee ee ee ° ee 
Y demas od orl Mahe noeeetry pec package makes six to eight dishes. But be 4 = 
om ac Mint sure it is Jiffy-Jell. No other kind contains wom; 
K Two Packages for 25 Cents Waukesha gelatine, * = 
, Book of Recipes Free or the true fruit fla- é vd DI 
= vors in vials. | Be 
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ee Strawberry Dessert ~ 
¥ WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO., Waukesha, Wis. % 
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‘The Way the Spy Works 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


dismantling of all private stations during the 
war. Within the last two years two valuable 
inventions have been made, about which de- 
tails have been kept secret, but which have 
been of enormous help. Here are the inventions 
as nearly as I am permitted to tell: 

Can one “‘listen in” on an outgoing message 
and catch, say, the word sent to a hostile sub- 
marine raider? 

Can one “listen in” on an incoming message 
and catch the word sent to a spy inside? 

If the answers to both those questions were 
“Ves,” it would be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to defy coast raids and damage to harbors 
and plots to torpedo outgoing steamers; but 
both questions can be answered only with a 
modified ‘‘ Yes.” A direction-finder can locate 
the sender of an outgoing message to the width 
of a hair. The direction-finder can also locate 
the recipient of an outgoing message to the 
width of half a degree, or about forty miles. 

We'll suppose a man on a New York roof is 
sending messages out to an approaching hos- 
tile submarine, telling it where it is safe to 
strike, what to strike and when. All these 
things were done in the early days of the war, 
before the United States Government took over 
the wireless. Now, the new direction-finder can 
“‘spot”’ the sender instanter, and it can “‘spot”’ 
within forty miles of the fecipient, which, with 
patrols on the prowl at sea, can not bring its 
periscope above water without being detected. 
Now, the sub- 
marine cannot re- 


the officers of these submarines, that they 
were extending their hands to enemies who had 
come to spy out our weak points, who had 
undoubtedly come to substitute new codes, 
ciphers and keys to enemies in the United 
States for operation in event of war? It must 
be a pleasant reflection to hostesses that they 
extended hospitality to crews that were con- 
templating continental burglary. 


If Anyone Finds a Pigeon or a Sea Gull 


HE other fact, which every boy, girl, man 

and woman, but especially Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls, should note is that as war 
goes on it is necessary to change the wireless 
code, key or blind; and the enemy outside the 
country must get across to the spy inside the 
country word of the change in the key. How 
will this be done? By traitors inside, perhaps, 
but that is very dangerous; by invisible inks, 
but mails under censorship are slow and uncer- 
tain. An attacking enemy is going to strike 
quickly. How is word to be sent in to the 
United States and back to the European gov- 
ernments? By the old-fashioned method used 
since the wars of the Persians; in other words, 
by carrier pigeons. 

Every youngster on every coast of America 
should be on the lookout for pigeons or sea 
gulls that come in exhausted or seem tame. The 
old way was to attach a quill to the under side 

of the bird’s tail. 
- At one glance it 





ceive or send 
“wireless”? with- | 
out coming up; 
and, if the weather | 
is foggy, there is | 
a leakage, which | 
renders the return 
message very un- 
certain. 
“Listening In” 
4 ie AVOID 
leakage the 


apparatus must 


be high above 
water level; so 42 Collars 
that it may be 


said the direction 
finder will locate 
all outgoing me: 





| ONE CIGAR LESS 
A DAY Yim 
| insixmonths’ time will pay 
for one of the following: 

1 Pair of shoes 

3 Negligee shirts 

1 Pair of extra trousers 

89 Bars of soap 


All this clothing and cleanliness 


)) would look as if 
| the pigeon were 
losing an old 
feather. ‘That is 
But examine 
closer, and 
vou may find the 
quill carefully 
wired to a fast- 
and-fixed feather, 


and inside the 
quill a tissue 
paper with dots 
and dashes and 


peculiar scrawls. 
In fact, lay your 
bird out flat on 
white paper and 
black paper. Ex 
amine her undera 
magnifying glass; 








sages, and the rolled up in the cigars you smoke! smi f you Gas 
agent at each Think it over. spots on her 
end of the tran don’t mistake 
nission; but them for mites or 
when you come to vermin, but send 
‘listen in” on in fora Secret Serv 


coming messages the thing is so difficult as to 
be improbable but not impossible. In fact, 
if a certain newspaper confessed, it would 
acknowledge that some of its most valuable 
clews to plots came through a clever amateur 
“listening in” on incoming messages. But the 
difficulties are so great, as one great radio 
expert put it, it is like ‘fan ear listening in a 
forest in the wind for the particular rustle of a 
particular leaf.” First of all, every wireless in- 
strument is adjustable todifferent wavelengths. 
The enemy approaching off the coast will, of 
course, adjust his instrument to a wave length 
different from other wave lengths, to which 
only the secret receiving stations of which he 
knows will be adjusted. But scientific inven 
tion during the war has overcome that. 


As if You Were Listening in a Forest 


6 Fe is a key to adjust the Government 
instrument to different wave lengths until it 
catches any incoming message. But here two 
difficulties come in as great as the ear “‘ listening 
in a forest.”” If the incoming message is short 
the listener may fail to get his wave lengths ad 
justed, or attuned, in time to catch the flying 
interval of faint sound. And, supposing he 
catches the faint rustling intervals that mark 
wireless messages, the messages are in code, 
in cipher and in “blinds.” For instance, the 
amateur who listened in and did such good 
work for the newspaper hinted at above used 
to get whole lines that were coherent. Then 
would come a jumble of numbers to which no 
one but the enemy had the key. Neither the 
Naval nor the usual commercial code had any 
key that made sense of these numbers. 


American Women Hostesses to Spies 


WISH right here to draw attention to some 

facts which should be of peculiar interest to 
women, Who give every indication of becoming 
experts in wireless and code work. In fact, any 
woman or girl who wishes to do signal service 
for her country could do far more by taking a 
course in wireless than in any foolish attempt 


to play ‘‘spy,” which is always playing with 
lire and dirty fire at that. 

sefore the outbreak of the war, it will be 
remembered, two or three big submarines 
made port along the Atlantic. Did it ever 


strike the hostesses, who eagerly entertained 


a 


ice man; and send for him quick, whether you 
live in Seattle, Pensacola or Bar Harbor! You 
might doa greater service to your country than 
did Paul Revere. 


A Work for Boys and Girls 


IF THE United States could get the keys to 
the changing enemy codes--it has many 
of them now—it could pretty nearly defy in- 
vasion. This observation work is peculiarly 
adapted to Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts, 


because grown-up plotters seldom suspect 
youngsters of observation. I cannot over 
emphasize the necessity of this. Above all, if 
you find anything, after you report to the 
Secret Service man keep your mouth sealed. 
Let the sender keep sending all he has to tell; 
but watch for everything that might betray a 
“key” or a “code” or a “blind.” 

The danger of an enemy on wireless is so 


great that advance word of an attack on the 
mint in New York might be caught by a re 

ceiving instrument inside the walls of the mint, 
and not an official in the mint be any the wiser. 
It is apparent now why for the first time Con 
gress has wakened up to the importance of 
technical work in the Bureau of Standards and 
apportioned $50,000 for wireless work and 
$435,000 for technical work. 


Drawings Made of Our Highways 


| Re soak in the war topographical maps and 
4 drawings were made of every foot of the 
fields where the battles are now raging; and 
there is no doubt—in fact, it is known—that 
drawings have been made of all the leading 
highways in the United States, the rivers, the 
arsenals, the fortifications, the Iccations of 
munition works, narrow passes on railroads 
and motor roads. 

These drawings were not open topograph 
ical maps. Not they. They were of brick 
houses—the number of bricks in a house face 
signifying how many companies could be sta- 
tioned at this point; or of a garden, the bees 
and the trees and the birds all signifying 
military positions; of children half hidden in 
a daisy field picking flowers, showing wheat 
fields or woods or brush where soldiers could 
be concealed. Such drawings have been taken 
off the persons of more than one spy arrested 
in the United State 





men and horses. 
by your country. 





EVERY time a woman carries a parcel home, or 
goes to the market and brings her purchases home, 
she decreases by so much the need of delivery boys, 
And all these three are needed 
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If your baby is being raised on Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk you will have 
an unfailing supply of wholesome 
infant food wherever you may be. 


Summertime always brings 
with it additional feeding 
problems for babies. These 
problems are often multi- 
plied by the fact that Sum- 
mer is time for traveling 
and visiting, and those little 
ones who are deprived of 
mother’s milk are subjected 
to frequent changes in the 
character of their food 
supply. 

These changes in the 
baby’s diet are often the 
source of serious disorders, 


and the baby who is taking 


Eagle Brand is pure 
milk with the addi- 
tion of cane sugar 
to insure its keeping 
qualities. In its prep- 
aration the utmost 
care is exercised to 
maintain a uniform- 
ity in the propor- 
tion of fats, protein 
and_carbo-hydrates. 
The importance of 


Mii 


THE oO 


a satisfactory food that can 
be obtained in ample quan- 
tities whenever or wherever 
it is required has a distinct 


advantage. 


Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk fulfills this important 
function admirably. Wher- 
ever you go you will find 
Eagle Brand. It is a clean, 
safe, wholesome product 
ready for the baby’s bottle 
by the simple addition of the 
proper amount of water that 


has been boiled and cooled 


to feeding temperature. 


Gol 7oredlen 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


LK 


RIGINnNAL 


this cannot be over- 
estimated. It means 
that in every con- 
tainer of Eagle 
Brand you get the 
same relative food 
valuc. It means 
that you are able 
to measure accu- 
rately each feeding 
by simple dilution 
with water. 


Cow’s milk is the logical substitute for mother’s milk and 
Eagle Brand has shown by sixty years of successful use 
as an infant food that it possesses many advantages not 
available in any other form of cow's milk. It keeps pure 
and wholesome until consumed. It is easily digested. In 
many cases when babies have been unable to tolerate 
any other food, Eagle Brand has proved entirely accept- 


able to them. 


uncertainties of difficult modifications. 
be sure of getting it when you want it. It is sold by re- 
liable dealers throughout the country. 


It is easily prepared, thus avoiding the 
Then you can 


If your baby is not thriving on ils present 
food try Eagle Brand. If you are going 
away this Summer don’t take a chance on 


milk of uncertain 


origin. 


Use Eagle 


Brand. Mail the coupon to us to-day. 
































































































































































































BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO : 
. HH 
ee 
s 
NEW YORK ; 
H 
Established 1857 “Leaders of Quality” H 
e 
p> CONDENSED Ge Weevrtececessseteteua eersiss oiee 
Ta . . Steseecess it 
= >= Ssssiesse HH 
— ——_ ene ae 
<AICLE BRS antes Ht 
—_— eee 
= COUPONE 
ae L. H. J. 7-°17 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO., 108 Hudson St.,N.Y 
888! Please send me the bookleis checked: 
Hy “BABY,” a booklet telling how to keep my baby well 
H+ he qe i “BABY’S BIOGRAPHY,” to record the events of 
+4 be dich in, ¥4~- — per®%i0" H4 his babyhood 
Snel nated nessa veo Mi tnal Pl beal Boece “BORDEN’S RECIPES,” which tells how to im- 
M MeO tien ee ioe! ad be ts prove my cooking. 
ul rH t8| NAME 2S a ee ee, ee 
0. H 
DENS ConcenseD MILK . HH : ADDRESS 
MEW YorK, U.S.A: 4 : 
| oone ease 
seeeeetarm s 
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Kunrilyy Creda. 
elsh’ Rarebit 


eee ee 
a whit better than the best Welsh 
“Rabbit” you ever ate. Imagine a Welsh 
“Rabbit” of golden hue, mouth-watering 
aroma, and delicious flavor. Imagine all 
this and you will understand what’s in store 
for you in Purity Cross Welsh Rabbit pre- 
pared by the master chef who made the 
fame of Purity Cross ‘Creamed Chicken 


a la King’. 
































Here’s a ‘‘ Rabbit” with a flavor and smoothness 
that only a master chef can quite achieve. And it is 
always completely ready to heat and serve for the delight 
of your family and friends at the porch party, lawn féte, 
week-end trip or tour. (Served cold, it makes deli- 
cious sandwiches.) Made of the purest materials and 
put up in our Model Kitchen with a nicety beyond 
your imagination, Keep a supply on hand for summer 
entertaining. Reasonable in price. 


At all good Grocers’, 20c and 35c 


(25¢ and 50c in Canada.) 

If not at dealers, single tins 
will be sent at these prices, or 
send us $1.15 or $2 per half dozen 
respective sizes (in Canada$i.4§ 
or $2.85) delivery prepaid if you 
mention your best grocer’s 
name, 


PURITY CROSS, INC. 


- iN! Model Kitchen, Route 3E 
ea OM Orange, N. J. 


Welsh Rarebit 
y “Made with arefined sense f 
j y 











Makers of Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken a la King 


Ofniceties. Readytoheat Sserve iil 


. Contents atleast Sources net y 
4D PURITY CROSS Inc se 
Orange, N.J- 
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Sap 


physicians prescribe in the treatment of 
skin affections. With its use, the tendency 
to pimples is lessened, redness and rough- 
ness disappear, and the skin usually be- 
comes a source of pride and satisfaction. 


\. | 
makes you proud S 


of your complexion 


There can be no luxury for a woman 
equal to the consciousness that her com- 
plexion is clear, fresh, delicately radiant. 
To keep it so, no amount of cosmetics 
can excel the regular use of a soap which 
thoroughly cleanses, and at the same time 
has just the right soothing, healing ac- 
tion to maintain the natural health and 
beauty of the skin. 

Resinol Soap does this because it is an 
exquisitely pure and cleansing toilet soap 
containing the Resinol medication which 


The same extreme purity and gentle 
Resinol medication adapt Resinol Soap to 
the care of the hair, and of a baby’s deli- 
cate, easily-irritated skin. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. For a free 
sample cake, write to Dept. 18C, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md 
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THE MOUSE 
IN THE BOX 


was the cause of the trouble 
with this tablecloth. It was 
the best of a set of dinner 
tablecloths which were kept in an oblong box. 
Somehow a mouse got in and gnawed a 
hole just above the plate place at one end. It 
was impossible to darn it in any way not to 
show, so the only thing to do was to cut it up 
into a set of doilies oblong in shape, which, 
when finished with hemstitched hems and 
crocheted corner pieces such as this illustration 
shows, resulted in a lovely and desirable set for 
a luncheon table. 


OTHER LITTLE Pillowcases torn at the 

WAYS WITH OLD seams are just in time to 

LINENS be made into slips for 

nap pillows or for the 

small hair pillows which are so cool and comfy 
in warm weather. 

Full-sized sheets can be handed down to the 
summer cot or single bed by a French fell down 
the center or a neat hem at each side, which- 
ever way is necessitated by the worn parts, and 
new hems at each end or both ends. Sometimes 
one extra large 
sheet can be cut 
into a pair of 
single ones, mak- 
ing the under one 
just large enough 
to tuck in under 
the mattress. 

Cut old linens 
into covers for 
asbestos mats. 
Make napkins for 
use during the 
fruit season. 
Keep some large, perhaps odd-shaped, pieces 
for picnic days for wrappings. Have a bandage 
roll in the kitchen closet in case of cuts or burns; 
and, above all, keep in mind the needs of the 
Red Cross for bandages and supplies. 


PUTTING as they say, we made a 
TWO AND TWO most exquisite luncheon 
TOGETHER set ata trifling cost, and 


the new little house to 
which it was presented has no rival in its linen 
closet. After buying tinted linen of good qual 
ity in ready-made 
scarfs of different 
lengths a luncheon set 
was planned for six 
places. Two shorter 
runners were required 
for the length of the 
table and these were 
joined with a row of 
insertion. Two longer runners were planned to 
cross for the sides and all were embellished with 
lace medallions inserted in each of the four 
corners. Anextrarunner was cut, round shape, 
into odd doilies. The entire set was edged 
with narrow crocheted lace, and for such a pur- 
pose either of these two designs is suitable. 
Narrow Cluny lace edgings and medallions 
(purchasable in the shops) may also be used 
effectively. 





A LARGE was discovered, after the laun- 
RUST MARK. dering of a large dinner table- 


cloth, right between the two 
side places, but, as it happened, the cloth was 
partly worn at the ends. The pattern was in 
damask, with polka-dotted center and flow 
ered border, so, with careful planning, the 
center was cut into luncheon table scarfs, which 
were finished with hems an eighth of an inch 
deep and with crocheted lace, like the illustra- 
tion. The good parts of the flowered-side 
lengths were made into tray cloths and the 
odd pieces put into the white scrapbag. 


Sometimes a full-sized din- 
ner cloth can be made over 
into a square breakfast 
cloth and a few napkins, or the best parts will 
serve nicely for a maids’ kitchen tablecloth 
and napkins. These more or less dainty sup- 
plies for the kitchen are much appreciated. 

When the hemstitched hem on any piece of 
good linen becomes worn it may be well re 
newed with a row of ready-made beading or 
with one of hand crochet in filet bars. 


FOR A 
SMALL FAMILY 


WHEN THE and becomes worn around 
DINNER CLOTH the edges the center, which 
IS ROUND is often very handsome in 
design, may be cut out, 

edged with lace and used as a 
luncheon cloth. Sometimes four 
or six small napkins may be 
evolved from the left-over pieces. 


IF YOU of new damask 

PURCHASE A you may not al 

REMNANT ways be able to 

match it with 

napkins. For emergency, then, try 

to finda piece having a plain center 
and a pattern bor- 


oh sat 
der, and then buy YN ee (a 
enough plain dam- POA a 


ask of which to 
make napkins, and 
hemstitch them. 
The result is an 
extremely good- 
looking set, es- 
pecially with 
embroidered ini- 
tials, for about 
half price. 
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A Good Pattern for a Round Cloth 


Pooorouncecononod one 
Ppananana GBanwTienwsY 


Neat, Easily Made E.dging for Scarf: WORM: 


















Lovely Medallions for Corner Insets 











Crocheted Corners for Many Purposes 


LAUNDRY are many. Utilize either old 
NEEDS table linen or old sheeting to 
cover both large and small iron- 

ing boards, and also use the smaller good 
parts for iron polishers. Have a handy bag 
in the kitchen closet with odd pieces, any 
shape or size, for polishing silver or nickelware, 
or where a fresh bit of muslin may be needed. 
Make some pot-and-pan lifters of three thick- 
nesses of old sheeting or table linen about five 
inches square. Quilt them together with diag- 
onal rows of stitching, turn in the edges and 
stitch firmly, and 
sew a loop of tape 
on one corner, 
These are wash- 
able and will last 
along time. Half 


+ 
5 
rete 


0 a dozen such lit- 

$f; tle but useful 
Ort . 

HOS things can be 
+ . 

eet. made in an after- 


5 
a 





noon of porch 
sewing. 

»eéparate 
squares of sheet- 
ing will be found very convenient when press- 
ing clothing which might be given a shiny sur- 
face, or some especially fine waist or lace, often 
preventing a scorch mark. 

Wrapping cloths for cakes, lettuce and bread 
is just another way to utilize old linens in a 
practical and helpful way; and again smiall 
napkins for the children’s school lunch box 
or basket would surely fill a need. It would 
naturally please a child to have such a nappy 
a little bit fancy, and we would suggest mak- 
ing the hems about an eighth of an inch wide, 
held with cross-stitch 
or a row of outlining 
in colored thread. A 
small initial may be 
added if time permits 
of the work and the 
linen is not too much 


means the making over 
of your buffet scarfs or 
table runners into the 
required sizes of doilies for your china closet, 
since the latest designs in this piece of dining 
room furniture show polished wooden shelves 
instead of glass, and doilies of many sizes are 
needed to place under the china and glassware. 
Buttonholed scallops or narrow crocheted edges 
will give the necessary neat finish. 

The very careful housekeeper who prizes her 
fine china plates places small doilies between 
them to prevent marks or nicks on the sur 
faces of the under ones, and here again is a 
chance to use up old table linen, since the 
doilies to be used for this purpose are neces- 
sarily small and are subject to very little wear. 
They are more dainty when finished with but 
tonholing or with a narrow crocheted edging. 
An old linen skirt also enters directly into this 
make-over idea, chiefly because it washes so 
well, even to the last piece, and also because 
it has one advantage over old table linen in 
that it does not shed lint. 


FROM BUFFET TO 
CHINA CLOSET 





Suitable Pattern for Round Edges 


for which old muslins are ab- 
solutely a necessity, in come 
bination with plaid ginghams, 
black chintz, denim, sateen or bed ticking. 
Cutting them into strips and sewing, ready for 
weaving or crocheting, is the lightest kind of 
porch pastime, and happily one for 
mene elderly people whose eyesight will 
4 Pr not permit them to do fine necdle- 
work. The strips are stronger 
when cut on the length of the mus- 
lin. Old sheeting is splendid for 
the purpose, as the length reduces 
the number of piecings for the rug. 
Bias strips are sometimes pre- 
ferred for crocheted or plaited rugs. 
They are more pliable and should 
be cut wider than 
straight ones. 


AND LAST— 
RAG RUGS 








NOTE — Written 
directions for the cro- 
cheted edgings and an 
enlarged print of the 
three medallions can 
be supplied for ten 
cents and two cents 
postage. Address the 
Needlework Editors, 
Tue LapigEs’ Home 
JouRNAL, Independ- 
ence Square, Phila- 
delphia. 
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The safe way to wash silk waists Wonderful f t d 
“Tam so very much pleased with Lux. I had a chance to try it on two very deli , ait euein & hp: pepe 
cate silk waists which came out beautifully. I shall never be without it.” Mrs. ees: “T have used a number of packages of Lux. It is the finest thing I know for 
C. L. Skinner, 456 Broadway, Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. All the children’s clothes sweaters and white corduroy skirts.” Mrs. W. A. Howe, Ipswich, Mass, 


“Tlave tried your Lux with great success. Washed a white cor- 
duroy coat and it looked as good as new—it was a child’s coat 
and very dirty and I didn’t have to rub it at all.’ Mrs. F. W. 
Gordon, Portland, Me. 


Read what it means to other women 


So many women have written us of their wonderful 
success with Lux that we print these letters to 
show you just what Lux means to thou- 
sands and thousands of women. 








They have at last found a soap product that launders perfectly 
all the things they are most particular about. Something that won’ t 
shrink woolens, won’t turn silks yellow, and launders even the 
most delicate chiffons. 


How to use it 


Pour boiling or very hot water over the thin Lux flakes, and 
whisk into a lather. Dip the clothes up and down and work them 
about in this creamy lather. Do not rub. It is rubbing cake soap 
on fabrics, and more rubbing to get the dirt out, that wears out 
your nice things. 

‘The lux flakes dissolve instantly, so there is no solid soap to 
stick to the threads, to yellow or weaken them, and the thick lather 
is so cleansing that the dirt comes out absolutely without rubbing. 


Use Lux for anything that pure water 
won’t injure 


One trial of Lux will prove to you what wonderful results it gives. 
Order it today from your grocer or from any department store. 





If you are unable to purchase Lux in your town, we shall be glad to 
send you a full sized package by mail on receipt of 10c. Im order to have 
you try Lux we shall be glad to pay the postage, but cannot send more 
than one pac kage to any one Customer. Send us your dealer’s name with 
the 10c and we will see that he is prepared to supply you hereafter. 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. I, Cambridge, Mass. 


\ 


\ \ 
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Use Lux always for fine laundering 


“T consider your product Lux one of the best things I have 
ever used. It surpasses soap, and I consider that very 
good. I have two daughters, and use it constantly for their 
delicate dresses, and it is fine.’ Mrs. A. Dadent, 109 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Makes lace curtains new again 
“Wonder how I ever got along without Lux. Cannot recom- 
mend it too highly, especially for lace curtain Have recom- 
mended it to numerous friends who like it as well as I do.” 
Mrs. 7. C. Brewster, Granville, Ma 





For all fine laundering 


For silk and chamois gloves 


“Find Lux most satisfactory for silk and chamoi 
gloves, because no rubbing is required. My white 
silk gloves do not turn yellow and both my silk 
and chamois gloves wear much longer than they 
ever did before Elizabeth De Noyelle Veu 
York City. 

















How to keep your silk underwear lovely Lux — your — things a longer Sate 
“T don’t trust , , ‘ . 4 “Your Lux is all you claim for it. never saw such a perfect scap for fine 
font my silk underwear in with the general laundry, so I do it myself > : ‘ ails i) ’ } 
with Lux. Lux is perfectly wonderjul. It lathers so quickly. AUT have todo is to dip ‘ Pe laundry work, or for woolens. I cannot afford to be without it.” Mrs. Bellows, 


g - ; 4 3 — 33: 3s 4 ich Ave., Mi is, Minn. 
~ ig “ and down in the lather and they clean perfectly.” Ethel Brewster, Vn OOO 2 me oe 453 Aldrich Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
vokl yn a A " 
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CORD TIRES 


Look Thexe Aeistocracy, 


TG JIRE of royal pedigree is Silvertown. 





Look down into it where the knife 


lays bare its sinewy cable-cord structure, 
and you will see why Silvertown, marked 
by the RED DOUBLE DIAMOND, is 


a tire apart. 
INSIDE and OUTSIDE Silvertown looks 


its aristocratic lineage. 


Aristocrat Through and Through 


You see its aristocracy INSIDE in that cable 
cord, cross-wrapped, patent-protected foundation 


+ 





CUCU OTOCUO POPPE OO eeepc 
i Xd WS 
Yaya. 

caress ctpnansaivnsumunnmentmeturen ine 


As\y 


of a tire, which conquers the 
great destroyer of tires —IN- 
TERNAL HEAT. 


You see it OUTSIDE in the 


generous extra-size of the tire. 


Out of its inimitable making 
come a gasoline-saving 
economy, a smoother- 
riding comfort, a greater 
mileage, you can not 
afford to be without. 


2! R ty 


The 


B. E Goodrich 


ing 
Also maker of the > Fuel saving 
famous fabric tires : Speedier 
Goodrich Black : — Be 
Sint T 5. Start quicker 
y ‘eens 7. Easiertoguide 
Ys 8. Gi t 
*“Silvertowns wine 
9. More resistiv 
Make All Cars against aaae- 
- : ture 
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Silvertown 


Cord X-cels 


RubberCompany || .. 
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tons 
dressing easy. 


afford them. 


specialty 
ply, we will sell direct. 
and list of sizes and prices. 


insures 


merino, all-wool, 


shops. 


Be Sure 


It’s a — 





Rubens Shirts come in appropriate 
warm weather weights—in cool ma- 
terial that keeps baby comfortable. 
The coat shape and absence of but- 
perfect fit and makes 


Ihese perfect shirts have been a 
blessing to babies for 23 years. 
babies should wear them—all mothers can 
Prices from 25c to $2.50. 

Sizes, every age from birth. 
cotton, 
wool. 


silk, and silk and 


Sold by most dry goods and children’s 
Where dealers can’t sup- 


Write 


All 


We also make coat-fitti 
button union suits for 
from 2 to 
come in cotton, merino 
wool. Prices from $1.00 tu 


Materials— 


for pictures, 
20 No. Market St. 


tiectele sw) oltas 





10 years old. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 


ng, two- 
children 

They 
and all 
Ip. 


INC. 


Chicago 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Lady Salisbury, the famous English player and 
holder of the title. ‘‘ Imagine!’ murmured 
Charlotte. ‘Coming all the way from Can- 
ada~ and Honolulu—-and England—and Scot- 
land! And here I have the boldness to think 
that I can beat them.” 

For a little while her heart turned heavy and 
her feet turned cold, but a few minutes later 
Charlotte tossed her head so vigorously that, 
if she had been a queen, her crown would cer- 
tainly have tumbled off. ‘‘No, sir!” she 
cried. ‘‘ Lady Salisbury can’t frighten me. All 
the champions living are going to be beaten 
some day, and why shouldn’t I beat one?” 

But the next day, when she packed her suit 
case, she had to grow quite angry with herself 
to keep her courage and when Mr. Briggs’ 
red-wheeled buggy ®: up from Penfield to 
take her to the station she wept openly and 
bade Aunt Hepzibah good-by as though she 
never expected to see her in this world again. 

The tournament began on Monday. The 
business of the first day was to reduce the num- 
ber of contestants to thirty-two. Charlotte 
started early and turned in a score which easily 
qualified her as an entrant, and after that she 
had nothing to do except watch the others. 

‘“‘T guess I’m the only poor one,” she thought 
once. ‘All the others seem to have that dress 
and manner ——~” 

She was anxious to see Lady Salisbury, but 
the latter, also finishing early, had disappeared, 
and the most that Charlotte could learn was 
that her ladyship was staying with friends. 

“Tt must be nice to be a ladyship staying 
with friends,’ thought Charlotte, who was 
staying ata boarding house which Mr. Ogilvie 
had recommended; ‘‘but I guess [Il see her 
soon enough. | only hope I shan’t be matched 
against her to-morrow.” 

The next day the thirty-two qualifying 
players were paired off into sixteen sets of 
opponents. Charlotte was matched against a 
girl from California. After the first few min 


utes, the result was never in doubt. ‘Take 
it easy, miss,” said the highly gratified Mr. 
Ogilvie, who was caddying for Charlotte. 


You hold her in the hollow of your hand.” 

Thereafter Mr. Ogilvie’s face denoted such 
stoniness of expression that you might have 
been puzzled to know the state of his feelings; 
but if you could have seen the tremendous 
winks which he secretly gave himself from 
time to time you would have known that at 
least he wasn’t unhappy. 

“Didn't L tell your” he 


Charlotte won ag 
fs next day there were sixteen surviving 
players, which made eight contesting coup 
le Charlotte was suffering a reaction from the 
excitement of the day before, and she caused 
Mr. Ogilvie acute suffering for the first four 
holes. ‘*She’s cr-r-racking! She’s cr-r-racking 
under the strain!’ he groaned to himself. 
But, as you will remember, Charlotte had 
made it a point to practice whenever she felt 
under the weather, and by the time they had 
finished half the course Mr. Ogilvie was breath 
ing easily again. ‘‘Eh, but she’s the bonny 
player!” he told Mr. Phair that afternoon when 
Charlotte had qualified for the semi-finals. 


demanded, when 
ainst the girl from California. 


““She was a wee bit shaky at the start, but | 
soon had her steadied down.” 
“Where is she now?”’ asked Mr. Phair. 


“T misdoubt she’s watching Lady Salisbury 
playing her last few holes.” 
‘They found her, very quiet and very thought 


ful. ‘‘ No wonder she’s the champion,” she was 
thinking, as Lady Salisbury made a smas hing 
drive right straight for the last hole. “If I 


could only play like that! 

From this melancholy wish she was aroused 
by the pleasant voice of Mr. Phair who intro- 
duced Mrs. Phair to her. 

“Where are you staying, my dear?” asked 
Mrs. Phair, when they had congratulated 
Charlotte on her showing of the last two days. 

‘““I’m boarding,”’ she answered as honest as 
ever; but even while she spoke she couldn’t 
help comparing herself again to the brilliant 
Lady Salisbury, “who was staying with 
frie nds.” 

“T want you to come 
said Mrs. Phair. 

“Oh, thank you, but I couldn’t!”’ gasped 
Charlotte. 

‘“But, my dear; why not?” 

“‘T—] only brought a few things with me.”’ 

“T think you’re very sensible; but really, 
that has nothing to do with it. It isn’t your 
clothes, you know, that Mr. Phair and I would 
like to have with us. It’s yourself. You’ve no 
idea how interested we are in you, and how we 
hope you'll win.” 

‘““But I should feel so mortified if I didn’t 
win,” protested poor Charlotte. 

‘Then let us put it this way,” 
Phair: ‘if you win you'll come 
week or two with us.” 

“T should love to,” 
it’s a terrible big ‘If!’” 


and stay with us,” 


said Mrs. 


and spend a 


said Charlotte. ‘“ But 


TEXT day the contestants had narrowed 
1 N down to four. To Charlotte’s relief she 
wasn’t matched against Lady Salisbury, but 
» er Mrs. Hall, a veteran player from Long 

Island. Mr. Phair must have w *hispered a few 
words to the reporters the day before, because 
that morning ne arly every metropolitz in paper 
had a story in it about the * ‘ golfing school- 
ma’am,”’ and when the day’s play began, the 
gallery which followed Charlotte was larger 
than Lady Salisbury’s. 

“Oh, I’ve got to win!” she thought, noting 
the sympathetic glances and the friendly 
smiles which greeted her whichever way she 
turned; and her heart warmed to these stran- 
gers who were evidently wishing her well. 

Under this influence she grandly rose to 
expectations, helped also by the fact that she 


had the advantage of youth in her favor. The 
veteran Mrs. Hall was feeling the effect of the 
four days’ grind, and her play seemed pale 
when compared to the fire of her opponent’s. 
In short, Charlotte won so easily that it sur- 
prised herself; and when a friendly cheer 
greeted the result, she felt that quick, tearful 
pride which she had always felt at school upon 
seeing Mr. Chapman come into the room and 
begin writing on the board: 


ROLL OF HONOR 
1. CHARLOTTE MARLIN 2. JAMES —— 


Lady Salisbury also won her match that day. 

“T thought as much,” said Mr. Ogilvie in a 
fine, stony ecstasy. ‘‘ Ye’ll have to fight it out 
wi’ her ladyship to-morrow. But now I want 
you to come and let the newspaper lads take 
your photo. ’Tis a matter I promised them 
faithfully if they’d let you alone on the links.” 

He led her to the south side of the clubhouse, 
where the photographers were waiting, and a 
moment later Mr. Phair appeared with Lady 
Salisbury. The two contestants stood side by 
side while the camera shutters clicked. Lady 
Salisbury was a tall, striking type of rather 
masterful beauty, and there was somewhat 
more condescension than friendliness in her 
first manner to Charlotte—the manner of a 
grand lady who might be talking to a govern- 
ess. Charlotte went into her shell directly, 
her heart fluttering more than a little. 


] UT that was nothing to the way it fluttered 
the next morning when she stepped for- 
ward to lead off the deciding game. Around 
them was one of the largest crowds ever as- 
sembled on an American golf course, but all 
that Charlotte was conscious of at first was the 
critical eye of Lady Salisbury. 

“1 wish she wouldn’t stare so! 
Charlotte, becoming more and 
conscious every moment. 

She furtively glanced around and saw that 
everyone else was watching her too; whereat 
her self-consciousness reached its climax. Her 
cheeks tingled; her knees started trembling. 

“It’s because I’m such a plain little thing!” 
she sighed as she advanced to the ball. 

Lady Salisbury’s critical eye was following 
her like a searchlight, and altogether it wasn’t 
surprising that after a wild swing Charlotte 
nearly missed her ball, which rolled forward a 
few miserable feet instead of sailing grandly 
halfway to the hole. 

The gallery gasped. Mr. 
And, fortunately for 
bury smiled. Ye 
And why? 


” 


thought 
more self- 


Ogilvie groaned. 
Charlotte, Lady Sali 
, fortunate ly for Charlotte 
secause it only needed Lady Sali 
bury’s smile to drive the blush from her cheel 
and to stiffen her knees till they felt as firm 
as two steel sockets. “‘VIl show them,” she 
breathed; “‘yes—homely as I am!” 

It was a thought which had won her many 
a struggle. She was no longer playing Lady 
Salisbury; she was playing her old imagined 
enemy—that wicked fairy who had tiptoed to 
her cradle and given her the Marlin nose and 
chin! She was no longer Charlotte Marlin; 
she was the apple-tree girl—a little Miss Moses 
on a pilgrimage, leading herself and her sisters 
into a promised land where pretty maids 
count about the same as pretty men, and the 
average girl can be a heroine just as well as 
though she were a modern Hebe! 

Lady Salisbury drove off —with a beautiful 
drive—and then Charlotte advanced to her 
ball again. And, oh, what a silence fell upon 
the gallery! With de adly precision Charlotte 
gave the ball such a horrible smack that it 
swirled in the air as though shot from a gun 
It sailed straight down the course and landed 
thirty yards in front of Lady Salisbury’s! 

“Vell be all right again now,” said Mr. 
Ogilvie, with the exalted assurance of one who 
knows that his prayers have been answered; 
and when Charlotte’s next shot took her ball 
to within a few feet of the hole, Mr. Ogilvie 
privately remarked in an aside to L ady Salis 
bury’ s caddie: 

‘Mon, you’re beat before you start. You 
might as well pack your box and go home!”’ 


Il! WOULD take an epic writer to do full 

justice to that game—to tell how Charlotte 
first went ahead, how Lady Salisbury overtook 
her, how they tied five holes in succession, how 
Lady Salisbury stared, how Charlotte stared 
back, how the gallery nudged one another, how 
Charlotte began to forge ahead, how desper- 
ately Lady Salisbury tried to overcome the 
lead, how she gradually pulled up, and how the 
gallery thrilled when Charlotte forged ahead 
again, simply because she could hit the ball 
harder than Lady Salisbury. 

And why could Charlotte hit the ball so 
hard? First, because she was fighting for 
principle; and second, without a doubt, be 
cause of Micah’s apple tree! As long as she 
could remember, she had carefully refrained 
from burying anything at the roots of her tree 
which might show upon the fruit when the 
day of harvest came. She had lived simply, 
sweetly -yes, and wisely, even to such little 
things as avoiding those late hours which are 
unavoidable if one is “‘staying with frie nds.” 

In short, when Lady Salisbury cracked \ 
der the strain at the fourteenth hole (and qu tite 
lost her temper for a minute), Charlotte won 
the last four holes without the least effort in 
the world, and had not only gained the Inter 
national Championship and brought the title 
back to America, but had also solved her 
Second Great Sum. 

With all the handicaps in the world aga 
her, with no one to thank but her brave, « ol I 
fashioned, little self, she had quietly emerged 
from the obscurity of Marlin Mills—and had 
made herself famous! 
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TILL IT lt PELE LL Lee. Peete 




















Allow me, Mary! The robe you dropped when we walked out of The 
Saturday Evening Post the other day. 


Don’t forget, Jack, that I was angry with you for saying that I talked like a Post 
Advertisement. But now that I didn’t get sunburned on our hike down the beach you 
will be glad enough to listen to my story of California Citrus Cream. 


Sure, but talk fast, we’re getting back to our umberell. 


Well, Jack, just let one eye wander down to the corner of this page and you'll see a 
perfectly good dime—see it? When you've signed it, it’s as good as money. Any 
dealer who sells toilet goods will gladly take it. 


Stop the record! Where does the poor dealer get off? 


Why, Jack —listen—the dealer signs the coupon and sends to Los Angeles and gets 
his ten cents. Don’t you see? Laughlin Fruit Refiners who make C. C. C. pay him. 
They do it so more folks will try California Citrus Cream. 


I say, that’s some scheme, Mary. 


It is, Jack, and when people try one tube they'll find out just as we did, that this all- 
lemon cream is just the thing for sunburn. 


Think how I’ve been out in all kinds of weather with never a freckle or burn. And, 
Jack, it makes one’s skin feel so cool and clean. [| just like it, that’s all. 


Here, too. Me for C. C. C. after every shave —no irritation, no roughness — just comfort. 
And I’m going to cut out that coupon 
right now, it’s only good till July 15th. 


Cut out and present to your dealer, as it will not appear again 


Nothing doing, Jack, that coupon is 
mine — it’s going right into my purse. 





' eg & i* ‘ FS ‘ 
ye ¢ California Citrus Cream & 
Git Qe ay Prior to July 16, 1917, I purchased a tube of x 
Sunburn—to avoid, apply a thin film of California Citrus Cream before ole ihe: C. C. C. for 25e and used this coupon as 10c. 
exposure. To relieve, apply Citrus Cream freely, avoiding the use of water. j 


Blackheads may be removed and large pores reduced by persistent use, Purchaser’s Name 

Apply every night and wash off in the morning. d 

Th © Calif Street No. 
at greasy look and sticky feeling will immediate ly disappear i ifornia 

Citrus Cream is rubbed gently into the skin for a minute or so and then 


washed of with — : : : I accepted this coupon in lieu of 10c cash. 
California Citrus Cream, made entirely of lemons, is unique and therefore 


you should read the special Direction Folder wrapped around each tube. 


Dealer Sign Here 
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Awarded Gold Medals, San Francisco, 1915, San Diego, 1916. 
City 
LAUGHLIN FRUIT REFINERS, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California Laughlin Fruit Refiners, Inc. 





Street No. MED lthas bc RS CATIA RESORT A 


- 6 
Fie We agree to redeem al) cotipons properly signed and ac cepted by the dealer prior to July 16, 








1917. 
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Don't 
Take aTri 
With a 








ON’T handicap 





to keep your mind on your corn. 






hours. That is, the average corn. 














treatment. 













































Blue-jay way. 


freed now and forever. 


Paring corns brings only temporary relief. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


18c and 25c 
At Druggists 


Blue=-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Instantly Quickly 


It Keeps the Bowl [ 
Snowy White 


The old way of dipping water 








injure bowl or connections. 


ii 25 Cents a Can 


i ametucscnes 


wherever there is a toilet. It is 
ented. Nothing else like it. 

Sold by grocers, druggists, 
plumbers, hardware and 
general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


reaches, cleans, keeps clean. 

















yourself in a business way or 
socially with a painful corn. There’s no need 


Blue-jay—the easy way—brings instant re- 

lief from pain. And your corns are gene in 48 
Some very § 
stubborn cases require a second or third «@ 


The Trap that Sani- Flush \ 























Millions upon millions of corns have been removed the 
Millions of families keep a supply on 
hand, and they never have corns. You, too, can be 


And harsh 


liquids are dangerous. Blue-jay is the scientific way. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


and scrubbing toilet bowls is a thing © 
of the past if you will sprinkle a little 


Sani-Flush 


in the bowl every two or three days. 
It keeps the bowl snowy white, odorless 
and sanitary. The hidden trap is also 
cleaned perfectly. Sani-Flush is made 
to clean toilet bowls only. It will not 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity 


pat- 
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E YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 
Making Baby Comfortable This Summer 


Best Time to Take the Baby Out 

What part of the day is best to take the baby 
out in during summer? Mrs. L. K. 

Early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon are the best times to take the baby out in 
summer. Get up early and sponge the baby 
off, then take him out from 6:30 until 9 or 
10 A.m. Bring him back to the house and give 
him his tub bath, then his food, and he will 
usually take a refreshing nap for at least three 
hours. Keep him in his baby pen in the house, 
if you are in the city, until about 4 or 5 p. M. on 
the hottest days, then take him out again until 
7 p. M., when he should have another sponge 
bath and be put to bed for the night. If you 
are in the country and have a shaded piazza or 
lawn, the baby may spend the greater part of 
the day outdoors. 


Giving a Soda Bath for Prickly Heat 

When giving a bicarbonate of soda bath how 
much soda do you use to one quart of water, 
and do you giveit warmorcold? Mrs. P. M. 


Use one rounded teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda to one quart of tepid water (98% degrees 
Fahrenheit). Dissolve this well and sponge the 
entire body off, going over the body with the 
wet washcloth several times. Do not rub dry, 
but take a soft- linen towel and gently pat the 
child. A bath like this may be given every 
three or four hours in very warm weather, espe- 
cially if the baby has heat rash. 


A Diet to Follow Diarrhea 

My baby has had summer diarrhea and is 
not able to take sweet milk yet. He has had 
barley water and broths so long he is tired of 
them and | am at a loss to find something he 
can safely take. He is just one year old. Can 
you suggest anything? ANXIOUS. 


If you are having a doctor treat the baby ask 
his permission first before you add anything to 
the diet. If he is willing I think you may safely 
try protein milk. ‘Take one quart of whole milk 
and coagulate this with rennet; strain off the 
whey through cheesecloth and throw it away. 
Now rub the dry curds that are left through a 
fine wire sieve while one pint of buttermilk is 
gradually added. Then add enough water to 
make one quart. This may be given for about 
one week if necessary, then skim milk tried, 
and gradually work back to whole milk. 


Preparing for the New Baby 

My baby is ( oming in September, and I am 
most anxious to nurse it myself. What can I 
do now to make this possible? Also, please tell 
me what weight of underwear to provide for 
this baby. Mrs. T. 


I cannot advise you about the first question 
here. If you will write to Marianna Wheeler, 
sending a stamped, addressed envelope for a 
reply, she will give you full instructions on 
maternal nursing. Get four medium-weight 
silk-and-wool shirts, bands, skirts and stock 
ings. If you live in a very cold climate these 
may be changed later for a little heavier weight, 
so do not get many of each article now. 


How Much Water a Baby Needs 

Please tell me how much water in twenty- 
four hours my six-month-old baby needs. Is 
the water used in preparing his modified milk 
enough, or must he have extra water too? He 
does not like water at all. Boston. 

Your baby needs five or six ounces of water 
in twenty-four hours besides what you use in 
his food. In warm weather water is needed 
even more than in cold weather. The water 
should be boiled fresh each day and kept in a 
corked bottle in the ice box. For young babies 
this should be warmed before it is given, but in 
hot weather, for babies the age of yours, it 
may be given cool. If the baby positively will 
not take it plain, flavor the water with a little 
sweet orange juice, but never add sugar. The 
water may be given from a nursing bottle or a 
spoon, or give it with a medicine dropper. 
Is a Band Needed in Warm Weather? 

Does my baby, aged one year, need a band 
as well as a shirt in summer? MOTHER. 

The band is the one essential article for all 
babies under three years of age. It may be 
very thin, of mixed silk or cotton and wool, 
and should have shoulder straps and a little 
tab for the diaper. The shirt may be omitted 
and this band left on in very warm weather. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
and to Miss Wheeler in care of THE LaprEes’ HoME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for HomME JouRNAL 
readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of 15 cents 
in stamps. It is a book that will be of constant help to 
the young mother and should be in the hands of every- 
. one. Address, inclosing 15 cents in stamps, Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE Lapigs’ HOME JoURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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|| Forget Perspiration 
Annoyance 


The sports-girl has said ‘‘Good- 
bye” to perspiration annoyance for- 
ever. No more inconvenience, for 
Amolin, the absolutely harmless de- 
odorant powder, destroys all odors of 
perspiration. 

Use it under arms, on hands, neck, 
feet, whenever and wherever you like. 
Amolin instantly deodorizes and saves 
you from embarrassment caused by 
offensive perspiration odors. Amolin 
takes the discomfort 
out of the hottest day, 
Don’t resort to the 
practice of stopping 
perspiration use 
Amolin. 








Towdev 


3uy Amolin at drug 
AMnitiseptre 


or department stores in 
attractive 15c and 25¢ 
cans. Keep it on your 
dressing table and use 
consistently, Remem- 
berthename—Amolin. 


AMOLIN CHEMICAL CO. 
Lodi, N. J. 


14 or Special Toilet Uses 
Bestrays all odors 




















Ever see a woman hunting bugs 
when there weren’t any? Imag- 
inary bugs make almost as much 
work as real ones. Don’t worry. 






kills the bugs and saves t} rk Dead 
lice, flies, ants, roaches, moths, bed bugs, «t | 
ad b ttl I t t Non poiso: ous 


ie ceovs, GE content eno :, TRADE, 
BLACK FLAG 


A 302 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md 
Write for Free Fairy Story B MARK 


= SD (TO : 
rt i 
SMOVES SPOTS AND. Y 


Removes permanently any spot or stain from 
any fabric—silks, white goods, fine laces, kid 
gloves, coat collars, linens or woolens. Leaves 
no blemish, no injury, no odor. Is non- 
inflammable. 25c a bottle. 
Ask your dealer for it 
Made by LEHN & FINK, 86 William Street, New York 


fleas, chicken | 
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Send 10c. for a big 
10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as we 


il. ; 
OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY,CONN. \ 
ee 
. This Practical 
and Economical 
Nursery Need ket baby 


happy, healt! 
day and 1 
mother 























Crib y 
Bassinet, @& 
Play-Pen 

Combined 


<9 Polder a 1 1 p-h d ‘hie 
=| E. M. TRIMBLE, MFG. CO 
75 Ambrose St., Rochest ' <e° 


= rimble Co. Tor ifs 
Cost 
Crib 
Alone 
———— ows 








$10 to $25a puree’ 
Send f “How I Became 
- 994% pages with 
a Nurse ae 


act al ex] 
illu ated le free 
TheChautauqua School 


of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, NY. 
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| POUDRE 
|| ATALL DEALERS 50O¢ 
ESOL 
He 
le 
He 
¢ 
3 
4 
Shas > lh are! I 
ST 
4H Oi ceasun agen H 
li 
| Millions of boxes H 
‘| sold annually of — | 
; H 
the worlds argest | 
selling face powder, 
made by 
is 
ABOURJOIS 8COine | 
4) Oldest and largest Manufac turers of Face Powder in theWorld H 
: OF PARIS, FRANCE 
35 WEST 34thST,NEW YORK | 
—————————— 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 





PALPALRALAALALAAALAALAN 


and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath 

Don't suffer from Bunions, and 

; Callouses or from Tender, Tired, 

> Aching, Swollen Feet, Blisters or 

DEA, ore spot Young men in every 

ne ]> community are using Allen’s Foot 

\ jars eh Ka in their drills for Militar 

5 ws { Preparedne Phe troops on the 
2 /iad Mexican border use Allen's Foot $ 
§ ( BMPR Nace Kase and over 100,000 packages $ 
§ \ irend : have been used by the British and 2 
) yy ik _ French troops in Europe Makes $ 
{ a new or tight shoes feel easy by >? 
) : taking the friction from the shoe. 2 
2 H Don’t Suffer, Sold everywhere, 25« Don’t ac- § 
) | use cept any substitute. 5 
{ Allen’s TRIAL PACKAGE $ 
$¥8 Foot-Ease PWGEE ica: by snail. Address 3 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. { 
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Mil- 
lions of 
dollars are 
spent yearly for 
















The demand for women 
who know beauty culture 
far exceeds the supply. Right 
now we have many urgent requests 
from Marinello Beauty Shops all over 
America for our graduates, This proves that 
beauty culture offers every woman her greatest 
opportunity of life-long prosperity, independence and 
ppine Marinello graduates receive preference 

everywhere because the Marinello School teaches 
every branch of beauty culture on the most 
clentific, advanced methods e abso- 
lutely guarantee to place you in a gocd 
position the day you qualify. Write 
now for handsome Marinello 
book and proof. of uccess 
aWalting you 
MARINELLO CO. 
Dept. W7, Mallers Sy 
Bldg., Chicago 


















Wonderful Reproductions of Genuine 
Old Virginia Antique Furniture 

You furnish your home once ina 

fetin why fill it with ordi 

jay furniture? Every 

sell is an authent 











of an original an 
i¢1n our own tactory 
W in price, if not lower, 
than other furniture of the same 
quality. Write for pictures and 
ing, dining or bed room. 
e line of gifts 
Vriteforpictures, 
ire guaranteed 
t # return- 





























Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
é B g Fireless 
» Cooker 





Cook every meal on it. If 
tisfied and de 


refund ever 





ent Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 


we. direct to you. Cooker is alu 
, 5 minumlined throughout, Full 
4 ] os set of famous ‘‘ Wear Ever’ 


aluminum cooking utensils 


comes with it. Ask for free 
iy book of valuable recipe 
William Campbell Co. 


Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 




















This THIMBLE FREE 


Join the Baird-North 
Thimble Club and receive 
this beautiful thimble FREE. 

Send your name and address. No 
money required now or later. 
Baird-North Co., 84 Broad St. 

Gold and Silversmiths 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 

















E MILKS WE. 
HAVE NOT USED 


What Can be Done With 
Them 





KIMMED MILK. Many people think that 
»J skimmed milk has the same relation to milk 
that cambric tea has to reali tea—that, as cam- 
bric tea is called tea because it has a drop of the 
real tea to color it, so skimmed milk is called 
milk because it has somewhat the appearance 
of the whole milk. 

Yet skimmed milk is almost as nourishing 
as whole milk, for it is whole milk minus only 
the cream, or fat. Skimmed milk can take the 
place of meat just as well as can whole milk; 
in short, it is exactly as good for food, except 
for the fat, as the latter. And it costs much 
less than the whole milk: against nine cents a 
quart for the whole milk—twelve cents in some 
localities—skimmed milk is but seven. Think 
of its cheapness when compared to meat, for 
instance—for it is one of the best meat sub- 
stitutes—two quarts and a half give just about 
the same nourishment as one pound of lean 
beef; two quarts of skimmed milk have more 
nourishing qualities than one quart of oysters. 

Many of us object to drinking skimmed milk 
because of its flavor—or lack of it. This is, of 
course, a matter of individual taste. It is like 
butter substitutes—some of us will use them 
only for cooking; others of us do not object to 
the difference in taste. If you, for instance, do 
not like skimmed milk to drink, don’t drink 
it, but use it in your cooking, just as you use 
a good creamery butter on your table, but 
cook with a butter substitute. 


BuTTeERMILK. Another milk of which we 
American women do not make the most is but- 
termilk. Buttermilk gives practically the same 
nourishment as skimmed milk, since it is what 
is left of the milk after the fat has been made 
into butter. Although we use it, in some parts 
of the country, quite commonly as a beverage 
in place of milk, we have not been as quick as 
our European sisters to make use of it for 
cooking. Like the skimmed milk, it is cheaper 
than the whole— it is generally the same price 
as the skimmed. 

We might learn from the people of Holland 
the many waysin which this milk is used. They 
give it, for instance, to their babies in place of 
the whole milk, since it is considered more easily 
digested than the plain milk. It can be used in 
place of sour milk in muffins, griddlecakes and 
waffles. 


Sour Mik. Sour milk is most adaptable; 
it can be used in any number of way Cottage 
cheese is one of the many ways for using it 
Pour one quart of boiling water over each 


quart of thick, sour milk, let the mixture stand 
fora moment, then put it into a drain bag and 
hang aside for ibout hour selore 
serving beat it well; add salt and pepper to 
eason, and enough cream to make it tick 
together. 

Another way of serving cottage cheese is by 
adding two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
ol pepper and two table poonful of thick 
cream to every two cupfuls of drained curd 
This should be mixed together until soft and 
smooth and made into balls or a small oblong 
cake. It is served at luncheon or supper with 
the main course, or at dinner with crackers in 
the salad course. 

Cottage cheese makes delicious cheese tart 
half of to two 


twelve 


Use one cupful and a cheese 
tablespoonfuls of cream, a third of a cupful of 
sugar, three eggs—beaten light —-half a cupful 
ol chopped currants, the yr ited rind and juice 
of one lemon, and one tablespoonful of melted 
fat. Add all the other ingredient 
which has been pressed through a colander 
Fill muffin tins with pastry; add the cheese 
mixture, and bake until the pastry 1 
Then sprinkle with powdered ugar. 
partially cooled, serve 

Then there are innumerable muffin, griddle 
with sour milk a 
a basis. The following show excellent ways of 
using up your sour milk: 


to the cheese, 


done 


When 


cake and gingerbread recipes, 





Sour-MILK AND BREAD GRIDDLECAKE Mix | 
equal quantities of sour milk and small, broken | 
pieces of bread and let stand with a cover for 
about forty-eight hours. Just before using put 
through a « olander, and for each two ¢ upful of 
the mixture add one slightly 
teaspoonful of oda, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, and three 
quarters of a cupful of sifted flour. Bake on a 
hot, well-greased griddle. 


beaten egy, one 


Sour-MILK GINGERBREAD. Mix well to 
gether one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of 
sour milk and one beaten egg. Add an eighth 
of a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
ginger, two cupfuls of sifted flour and half a 





teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a very small 
amount of hot water. Then beat in five table 
poonfuls of melted fat. Pour into hallow 
pan and bake in a moderate oven. 

SourR-CREAM FILLING FOR CAKE. Take one 
cupful of sour cream, sweeten, ¢ hill, then whip 
When stiff, fold in three-quarters of a cupful of 
( hopped nuts and spread between the layer ot 
cake. 

SouR-MILK WAFFLES. Mix one cupful of 


, 
sour milk, two cupfuls of sweet milk, half a 
teaspoonful ol salt, one tablespoonful of fat, the 
white of one egg and a half and the yolk of one | 
egg, half a teaspoonful of baking soda and | 
enough flour to make a medium-thin batter 
Beat the egg yolk until light and creamy; add 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, a little 
of the flour, then the sour milk, in which the 
soda is dissolved. Stir constantly. Add one 
tablespoonful of the melted fat, next the sweet 


milk; beat well. Then add the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in hot, well-greased waffle 
irons. 
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Let Your Next Dress 
Be a ‘Betty Wales” 


And assure yourself of youthful charm 


For almost every occasion, from school to formal 
social wear, there are fascinating Betty Wales 
models from which to make your happy choice. 
Whatever your age, you'll find the youthful lines 
of a “Betty Wales” appropriate and becoming, 
while the Betty Wales label is your guarantee 
covering style, quality and satisfaction in general. 


Catalog and name of your nearest dealer sent on re- 


quest 


-a postcard will bring it. Write today. Or send 


a letter enclosing 20c if you’d like us also to send 
you **Ploshkin,’’ the Household God of Good Luck. 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 


105 Waldorf Bldy. 


New York 
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The Use of 


A dentifrice should do exactly what Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream does—no more, no less. It should 


clean thoroughly without 
injurious chemicals or over 
medication. Colgate’s does. 
delight by its delicious 
flavor, so as to promote 
regular use. Colgate’s does. 


correct an acid condition 
of the mouth. Colgate’s 
does. 


You, too, 
Sold everywhere. 


COLGATE & CO. 


fuxurious, 


polish the teeth to natu- 
ral whiteness without harm- 
ful grit. Colgate’s does. 

retard the growth or 
the germs which cause de- 
cay. Colgate’s does. 
mouth clean 
Colgate’s 


leav e the 
and wholesome. 


does, 


’ , 
should use Colgate’s. 
1 trial tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Makes good biscuits better— 


lighter, finer of texture, more delicious. Yes, ‘‘delicious’’ is the 
word;. biscuits should be that, and are, if made with Wesson Oil as 
the shortening. The use of this pure, vegetable oil does not change 
your method of biscuit making. Any shortening becomes liquid in 
the process of mixing. Wesson Oil is in liquid form to start with. 

It saves a step in the making, mixes more readily and thoroughly 
and adds much to the lightness, wholesomeness and goodness of the 
final result. In Wesson Oil you have an excellent shortening, an 
appetizing frying fat, and a delicious salad oil, all in one handy can. 


Our experimental kitchen, W here recipes and new uses for Wesson Oil are tried out, is in charge 
of competent cooks who will gladly answer any questions you wish to ask relating to cooking. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York City 


Wesson Oil makes 
so many good things to eat 
cost so little 

















Oil 


for making 


good things to eat 


For shortening 


cake, bread, biscurt 


} and light, flaky pastry 


for delicious 


salad dressings 


and wholesome 


frying 


Your grocer 
has it or can easily 
get it for you 
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‘lo-Morrow Morning 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“Your children are cherubs, and very well- 
brought-up cherubs too. Mine are grown; and 
that, let me tell you, is a good deal worse than 
having them just darling kiddies like yours. 
There’s Grace and her twins, and the way she 
tries to reconcile my good and tried advice with 
all the modern notions. And Rodney! Why, 
these young people have quite suddenly grown 
up into a world that they think cannot possibly 
be the same one we grew up into. But I forgot. 
You do know something about their problems 
too. How is your Vieva coming along?” 

“Oh, famously! She’s really a good deal of a 
dear, is Vieva.” 

Ann was silent for the distance of at least 
half a block. Then she said in a tone that was 
softened and rather anxious and a little sad: 
“Mats, don’t answer me if you’d rather not. I 
know I’m nothing but an interfering old woman. 
But has it ever occurred to you that this Vieva 
child is overfond of playing the coquette? Ah! 
It wasn’t fair of me to ask that, was it?” she 
hastened to add, for Martha had flushed under 
the first question. ‘‘I hate to see my Rodney 
hurt, just the same!” 

“Rodney!” cried Martha, but if her tone 
held a shade of relief in it Rodney’s anxious 
mother was unobservant of it. 

“Oh, of course he’s always been in love with 
one girl or another, and he’s had his—his jolts, 
and I dare say he’s given them. But I know 
my boy; and he’s quite desperately serious 
about Genevieve’s girl, and I hate to see the 
little chit playing with him.” 

Martha recalled Vieva’s confidences of the 
afternoon of her return. ‘‘Are you sure that 
she is playing with him, Nance?” she asked. 

“Oh, my dear! If you knew the boy, and 
could see him now! He used to tell me all 
about things, and now he doesn’t say one word; 
and when I mentioned seeing Vieva out skating 
the other day with that young Martin I wish 
you could have seen my Rodney!” 


“TJYODNEY need not be afraid of Thomas 
kX Aquinas,’ Martha affirmed. ‘‘ You may 
tell him that much from me.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t mention the creature to him 
again,” said Ann. ‘“‘ Besides, there’s someone 
else he is jealous of too. He will not tell me who 
it is, but he says the man is old enough to be 
Vieva’s father. He gets quite furious about it.” 

Ann was too absorbed in the troubles of her 
boy to observe Martha’s face, which had turned 
curiously pale. For the life of her Martha 
could not have spoken; but Ann went on with 

igh 

“Qh, dear! I do wish our young men could 
win their maids by right of conquest, 
that Rod and I had enough money to dower 
our young people. It will be years before poor 
Rodney can afford to marry; and you can just 
imagine a girl of Vieva’s type waiting for him, 
can’t you, in this age of impatience and rush 
and hurry? Which brings us back, my dear,” 
she added, with one of the smiles that made her 
friends adore her, laying her hand for a mo- 
ment on Martha’s arm, ‘“‘to the question of 
life’s little complications. For it’s no use deny- 
ing, Mats, that life is complicated.” 

That, it seemed, Martha had no intention of 
denying; her thoughts had flown back to earlier 
hours of uneasiness, even of actual doubts and 
heart-burning. Who was the man whose name 
Rodney would not tell his mother? 

“You know, Mats, sometimes I wonder if 
we modern women, women like you and me, 
haven’t too many jobs.” 

“Oh, we’re still women, if you mean that.” 

“Yes, we’re still women—that’s just it. We 
are doing work that used to be men’s work, and 
we are keeping right on doing work that used 
to be woman’s work, and still is, and must be.” 

“But a lot of the work we do, Nance, was 
not done at all, and not so very long ago at 
that. Now take that subcommittee on - sa 


or else 


2 OTHER your subcommittees! I admit 
: them, their importance, their need of be 
ing, and all that. But they are part of our com 
plications, aren’t they? Women of our sort 
nowadays are women of business, and impor 
tant business at that, and with very little of the 
efficient help that men in our positions would 
somehow or other get hold of or call into being. 
Why, Martha Ramsay, you and I, and ever so 
many like us, haven’t even the paid business 
woman’s regular hours and the understanding 
on her part and the part of the world that her 
business is the thing of first importance! We 
we are still in a state of scrambling and ineffi- 
ciency. We are being dragged, and are dragging 
ourselves, hither and yon, doing really big work, 
I'll admit, but not as it ought to be done. We 
are doing it.merely as women do it.” 

“Oh, it is not so bad as that, Nance. What’s 
the matter with you to-day?” 

“Yes, itis. Why, you and I have less pose 
than most, Mats; but even you and | feel 


rather pl ised with ourselves when we put a 


thing through, don’t we, instead of taking it a 

part of the day’s work and forgetting it by the 
ume we are at the next thing on the program? 
NEW 


women’! 
one thing 


Martha Ramsay, there’s just 
we ‘new women’ have got to forget 
ho, two things—before we can be what the 


Lord intends us to be, just women, neither new 
nor old. We’ve got to forget to smirk with self- 
complacency, and we’ve got to forget to look 
tense.” 

Martha laughed merrily. ‘‘Oh, Nance, you 
renegade! Would you have it all resolve itself 
to looks again? Is the world always to be 
bounded by the walls of Troy?” 

Ann Brookes refused to be laughed out of 
her mood, and sighed: ‘“‘I am not at all sure 
that it isn’t, whether we want it to be or not. 
When I think of my boy Rodney, and that 
Vieva child! Some things are eternal, my 
dear.” 

“‘Some things are great nonsense!’? Martha 
affirmed. 

And yet, for all her laughing at Ann, their 
talk remained in her memory and came back 
to her again and again. Rodney’s trouble was 
of course more to his mother than to herself, 
Martha; but as for the ‘‘ Vieva child’’—it was 
hard indeed to avoid thinking about Vieva. 
Vieva’s presence was everywhere in the house, 
and more and more it came to seem to Martha 
that she was to remain with them forever. 


T WAS a week or so after her talk with Ann 

Brookes that Martha arrived at the club 
one morning to find her sister-in-law’s re- 
splendent limousine before the door; and 
seated on the smallest chair in the outer office 
of the penny-lunch committee was Mrs. Froth- 
ingham, very erect, very elegant. Josephine, 
looking even more tense than usual, had been 
trying to steer a middle course between an- 
swering Mrs. Frothingham’s questions and go- 
ing on with her work. When Martha opened 
the door she threw her a look of devotion in 
which relief was also plainly visible. 

“Ah, Helen! This is delightful of you! You 
have come to subscribe to our penny-lunch 
fund, [ know! And to think that I had forgot- 
ten to ask you for anything!” Nothing less 
than the feeling of impending trouble which 
had swept over Martha at sight of the automo- 
bile outside would have encouraged her to such 
a flight of daring as this. 

Mrs. Frothingham, however, was equal to 
the occasion, and scorned subterfuge. ‘‘ When 
I feed the poor,” said she, ‘‘I prefer to know 
that they are deserving poor. I also prefer to 
give them good food; and you cannot convince 
me, Martha, that any luncheon costing a penny 
could possibly be fit to eat. But that is not 
what I came here to talk about. What I have 
to say is important. I wish to speak to you 
alone.”’ Mrs. Frothingham’s look toward the 
busy Josephine would have been emphasis 
enough; and obviously Josephine was not so 
busy that she did not hear, for she instantly 
arose, gathered a handful of papers, went into 
the inner office and closed the door behind her. 

‘“*T will not waste time,”’ began Mrs. Froth 
ingham. ‘I will come at once to the point. It 
is for your good as well as mine. That girl of 
Genevieve’s, my dear Martha, is a designing 
creature. It is not for your good nor for mine 
that she should remain here any longer.” 

“Oh, Helen, you are really making yourself 
absurd. Poor little Vieva! Why, she ——-”’ 

‘Do not interrupt me, please,’’ Mrs. Froth- 
ingham said, outwardly still serene but with 
a slight flush on her cheek; a reflection, per- 
haps, of Martha’s deeper one. “I have thought 
this out, you may be sure, andl amright. You 
will admit that I am usually right. This girl of 
Genevieve’s should not remain here any longer 
than is absolutely necessary.” 


ik eo FROTHINGHAM paused; Martha 
yi found herself intensely on Vieva’s side, 
and also found herself too angry to reply. 

“Do you understand what | mean?” 
Frothingham demanded. 

‘Pray explain yourself a little more,” said 
Martha. 

‘““Then please remember that you asked me 
to, my dear,” said Mrs. Frothingham. ‘I 
hoped that a mere hint from me would be 
enough. But if not—then permit me to say, 
my dear Martha, that this Genevieve should 
not be allowed to remain in your house any 
longer.” 

Now Martha was cold; it was incredible that 
Helen should have dared to say that; but since 
she had: ‘‘Is my house too near yours, Helen? 
Is it possible that you permit yourself to be 
jealous of Mr. Frothingham’s fondness for a 
little slip of a girl, your own cousin?’ 

‘* Andrew is an old fool. That is the worst 
and the best that can be said of Andrew. But 
Andrew is not too old to make a fool of himself 
over this baby, and neither—is— Robert. The 
men are all alike—even young Martin, of whom 
I must say I did think better. As for Robert! 
His attentions to that designing young minx 
are the talk of the town. Of course you, his 
wife, would not have heard ee 


Mrs. 


Martha arose. ‘‘You dare to say that to 
Robert’s wife?’”’ she demanded. 

Mrs. Frothingham also arose. “It is Rob 
ert ister who dares to say it! And I tell you 
lor your own good, Lid he, and tiled out of 


the room. 


CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST HOME JOURNAL 


Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


HILE | saps few of you will be building now, still you are planning your 


home 


Journal Bungalows 


50 cents 
Journal Houses . a ere 
Your Fireplace and Howto Build It ‘5 cents 
Planning the Little House Garden 10 cents 


ae 


or the future, and the following books, which may be had from the 
Book Editor, will be of assistance to you: 


How to Finance the Building of a 


Litle Home . ... . . . 10cents 
What You Should Know When 
Building a Little House 10 cents 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


How often you have seen your friends 
and your children in some appealing pose, 
and wished for a picture of them! 




















The Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 will get 
these delightful pictures for you. It is the 
only self-opening camera in the world. So 
small it will almost fit in your purse, and so 
efficient that the sharp, clear 154 x 24-inch ra 
pictures it takes make fine enlargements— 
the focusing device takes care of that. And 
such a device is essential for high-speed pic- 
tures at short range. 


Ansco Cameras are priced from $2 up. 
Catalog from your dealer or from us. 





Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 0 


Equipped with single achro- 

matic lens, $7.50; with focus- 

fl | ing device, Actus shutter and 

; | odico anastigmat 

J | lens, F 7.5, $16; 

Fa iy al Extraspeed Bi- 

Oo) onic shatter and 

Ansco anastig- 

mat lens, F 6.3, 
$25. 











Press the buttons and 
thecamerafront springs 
out—ready to “‘snap.”’ 


y 
Aa 


PHOTO SUPPLIES | 
cnemetauntaneeemmmel 


The Sign of the 
“Ansco Dealeroes 





oan 
ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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LIFT OFF CORNS 
WITH FINGERS! 


A Few Apbplications of FREEZONE 
Loosen Corns and Calluses So They Lift Off. 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way to 

get rid of your corns or calluses. Apply 
a few drops of Freezone for two or three 
nights directly upon a_ tender 
aching corn or a callus. It dries 
immediately. ‘The corn-pain 1s 
relieved. ‘The corn or callus then 
begins to dry up and shortly it 
can be peeled off with fingers. 


nail 
doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You’ll like it immensely. Women who 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your 
dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 




















YENUINE Freezone is 

J only sold in these small 
bottles with glass rod applier. 
Each bottle is packed in a 
round wood case bearing the 
name. 


FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
DRUG STORE IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 


The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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If you could only see your 


skin as others see it ! 


Too often we stand back from our mirrors, give our complex- 
ions a touch or two of the mysterious art that lies in our 
powder boxes and then think our skins are passing fair 


If you could only see your skin as others see it, you would not 
feel so content with yourself. You would realize just how much 
lovelier it could be. 


Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. For 
the first time, really look at it as someone else would. Find out 
just what condition it is in. 


Are there little rough places in it that make it look scaly when 
you powder? Is it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or oily? Is it 
marred by dishguring blackheads? Perhaps you will find its only 
flaw to be conspicuous nose pores. 


Whatever the trouble is, it can be changed. Your skin, like 
the rest of your body, is continually and rapidly changing. As o/d 
skin dies, mew forms. This is your opportunity. You can make 
this new ‘skin just what you would love to have it. 


Troubled with blackheads 


If your mirror shows you blackheads, apply hot cloths to the 
face until the skin is reddened. Then with a rough wash cloth, 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse carefully with clear, 
hot water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. If possible rub your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

Do not expect to get the desired 
results by using this treatment for a 
time and then neglecting it. But make 
it a daily habit, and it w// give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the steady use 
of Woodbury’s always brings. 


To correct an oily skin 
and shiny nose 


First, cleanse your face thoroughly 
by w ashing it in your usual way with 


For sale wherever toilet 
goods are sold. 






FACIAL SOAP 
‘or Skin,Sealp and Complexion. 









Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. Wipe off the surplus 
moisture but leave the skin slightly damp. Now work up a heavy 
warm water lather of Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply it to 
your face and rub it into your pores thoroughly—always with an 
upward and outward motion of the fingertips. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. If possible rub 
your face for a few minutes with a prece of ice. 





This treatment will make your skin fresher and cleaner the 
first time you use it. Make it a nightly habit and before 
long you will gain complete relief from the embarrassment of 
an oily, shiny skin. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for a month 
or six weeks of either of these treatments. Get a cake today and 
begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin. 


Write today for book of treatments 


Send 4c and we will send you a miniature edition of the large 
Woodbury Book ‘*A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ giving all of the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments and valuable facts about the 

care of the skin which few people 
Blackheads—a confession know, together with a sample cake 
of the wrong cleansing of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
method. Change to the enough for a week of any of these 
one given here. LL: ; 

skin treatments. 








For 10c we will send the treat- 
ment booklet, the magnifying mirror 
and samples of Woodbury’s’ Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Write today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 107 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 107 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


If your bugbear is an oily 
skin and shiny nose, make 
this treatment a daily habit. 
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‘7 Now That, the Time Has Come for Economizing? 
x Edited by Henry Thomas Farrar 
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1083. Something new (a dress) from some 
thing old (a petticoat) is not impossible if 
one has a very little girl and a great deal of 
ingenuily. The ruffles make frills for neck, 
sleeves and sash. 


1086. An old banded faille coat was the in- 
spiration for the cool-weather dress above for 
a little four-year-old, with the yoke, sleeves 
and sides made of the silk coat lining em- 
broidered in wool. 
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1076. Plaits, 1076. By fin 


b ultons a nd a Hi VF UUUUILEYONONNNHNNONONQ4049N00040Q40400NNN0NNPEUOUOLLUUOCOUQOUUTUESONREE:NE#OE AOGCHONNOGN4NNGG9NOOPEOOOEUEOLOLEOGNONUSONVNN0440N0N0N4400GG00ONHNNEROEGOOECSOVANGOUOQDOALOGAdnNanddnoNeEOOvenOonaOEvOvE;eOCAOOEEONNU; ts hi n g wit h 
narrow cuff net and rib 
altered this 1080. From a box-coat suit of serge this smart one-piece dress bon, this sleeve 
bell sleeve. was evolved, with a new rolling collar and two narrow belts. was made. 
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1. Silk net made a new sheer crown top and 
widened the brim of a fairly good leghorn 
hat, with the crown broken by pinholes. 
The brim was cut out, taffeta-bound and 
trimmed with glazed flowers and ribbon. 
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2. Slitting and lapping the sides of a huge 
crown, then covering with corded silk sec- 
tions, made it up-to-date as shown in the 
hat above. The brim was recut, faced on 
lop and finished with a bow. 


STURT CL 








\ 
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1016. The pretty frock on the left was made from an old accordion-plaited skirt. 
Cutting down mother’s dress, the frock on the right (No. 1092) was made. 



























1078. Lacking skirt width, 
and with a too scant peplum, 
an old suit (on the left), too 
good to discard, was made 
over into the one-piece dress 
shown above. The back of the 
coat peplum made the top of 
the front panel and the sides 
provided material for the 
plaited section, giving width 


1101. A worn tub frock 
(on the right) was th 
foundation of the kitchen 
apron above. The gathered 
back made the front gore, 
and the side gores were 
used for the back portion. 
From the waist back the 
apron bib was cut, and the 
shoulder and back straps 























to the skirt. A new collar and . : ee ; were cul from the good 
cuffs were added and the belt 1094. A three-quarter-length coat suit was recut to make the good-looking dress above. By sleeve pieces and tri mmed 
reversed. such simple means as lace insertion a child’s lingerie frock (No. 1090) was enlarged. : with colored embroidery. 

Ee 2staganeNnecaen AL t reeves suet betTH ni f 4 i ——— MBM NNN LTTE 


NOTE—Information as to the making of the articles on this page and itemized costs of the articles on page 75 will be sent upon receipt of four cents in stamps. Patterns Nos. 1078, 1080 and 
1094 come in sizes 36 to 42, and No. 1101 in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure; No. 1092 comes in sizes 6 to 14; Nos. 1016 and 1086 in sizes 2 to 8; No. 1076 in three sizes, and Nos. 
}, 1083 and 1090 in sizes 4 to 12 years; price, fifteen cents each. Send number, size and money to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Excessive perspiration has no place in your 
quest for daintiness. Read how to overcome it. 














ht es 


fir ol fashioned lea explocle 


This woman, like her friends, has at last learned how 
she may safely and easily rid herself of the annoyance 
and embarrassment caused by excessive perspiration 





For years women, and men too, have been daily embarrassed and 
annoyed by the excessive perspiration that comes underneath the arms, body. 
on the hands, the feet, or the forehead. “They have borne with all the 
inconvenience caused by perspiration because they knew of no safe 


way in which it could be stopped. 


How a physician solved 
the problem 


Then a physician, who knew 
that it could not possibly hurt you 
to divert excessive perspiration 
from parts of the body where it is fe 
mosttroublesome, prepared forhis 
own use an unscented toilet water ‘| § 
made from absolutely harmless in- 
gredients, which in even the 
warmest, stickiest weather would 
keep him free from all the incon- 
venience caused by excessive per- 
spiration. Thistoilet wateryounow 
know by the name ““Odorono.’’ 





There is only one safe way 
you can be absolutely sure 
of exquisite cleanliness 





You, this summer, can keep 9 SS 
yourself dainty and fresh even on 
the hottest day. Odorono used 





only when the perspiration is natural and normal over the entire 
This natural, normal perspiration causes you no discomfort; 
you are not even conscious of it. 

%) It is the excessive perspiration under your arms, on your hands or 
OSX feet or wherever it troubles you 
LEER . especially, that you can, by the use 

SARL of this effective toilet water, 
divert to the other pores of the 
skin, leaving the part to which 
it is applied naturally dry and 
sweet. 


Odorono is made from ab- 
solutely harmless ingredients, as 
your physician or any chemist 
can tell you. “Wo or three ap- 
plications applied regularly every 
week will give you complete re- 
lief. For under-arms, feet, palms, 
forehead, neck. 





One woman writes: “Please send 
me three bottles of Odorono. I have 
three friends who are too old-fash 
ioned to enjoy the freedom and com- 
fort which Odorono gives, and I want 
to see if, with a bottle on each of 
their dressing tables, they won’t give 
Odorono a trial.” 

Barbara Jefferson, Gilmanton,N.H. 


Another tells us: “I have used 


regularly two or three times a - Od0reno used regularly twice or It is perspiration which makes Odorono all summer and on the 
‘ ; three times a week is sufficient to your feet so tender. Use Odorono warmest day have never even damp- 
week, will divert all excess per- keep your armpits dry, your for them oncd @ week end ste 3 3©ened my dresses underneath the 
. ° dresses dainty a Summer, OW al 4 Wi 4 l I¢ pee 
spiration from the treated parts P ee ee i Tee ee YON ae, 


of your body where it troubles 

you most to other parts of the body; and by eliminat- 
ing the cause, will do away with the slightest trace of 
perspiration odor. 


Think of the blessing of knowing one summer of 
absolute freedom from perspiration annoyance; of keep- 
ing your dresses clean and dainty. Think what it will 
mean to the men in your family—no more wilted col- 
lars; no more stained shirts or clammy hands. 


Remember this about perspiration 


Your physician will tell youit is “‘healthy’’ to perspire 
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—Mrs, J. C. Franké, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Let it help you 


Get a bottle today. At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial size, 25c. By mail 
postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The Odorono Co., 707 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Po » .§ oe 
pORONn 
Pee: Extreme 

erspiration 





If you want to know more about perspiration and how to 
regulate it, write for booklet, “The Truth About Perspiration.” 
If you are troubled in any unusual way, or have had any diff- 
culty in finding relief, won’t you write us? We will gladly 
answer any special question you wish to ask. See address above. 











Odorono ts used and endorsed by the leading physicians of 


Ff the country. Your physician will recommend it. 
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No. 1116. The original of this dress Nos, 1118-1119. Navy blue after- 





“nas shown in beige serge, with white noon gown of foulard and chiffon, Wy 
satin shawl collar and satin vest; it which can be made without lining for { 

: : ty, 
can be copied at home for $4.92. $8.21; to be worn over lingerie. , 


rr 






No. 1104. Can be made No. 1109. Tan and navy 
of wool jersey for $11.96; blue wool jersey dress; 
from serge for $5.15. cost lo make $10.12. 





rlow Simple [hey Are! 





UNUSUAL 
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| No. 1110. Taffeta, em VER Bs. we of y ry “ ey No. 1108. Dress, which | 
i broidered; Georgette BANS. | hd Ee Vy / ; . ; : : Wa \ e if made at home of serge } 
| sleeves and collar; $6.26 y 4g if a? wT OE i ' \ \ can be done for $5.34. | 
} —— 4 | _ \ \ | 
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No. 1107. One piece dre with | 
very unusual bodice can be made £ 
, 

fof wool jersey for $8.96; or and serge which will cost $10.64 


preferred of serge for $3.94. 4 if made by the home sewer. 


7) No. 1087. A dress opening all way down Nos. 1111-9952. Copy of an imported 


front has been made two ways: from serge model. Can be made for only $10.46 tf made, 
costing $4.84; from wool jersey for $10.97. like the original, of gabardine and satin. 


Nos. 1113-1114, Copy of aCal 
lot model made of dotted foulard 








Se a 



































NOTE —If you wish itemized accounts of how these dresses were made for the prices given, send four cents in stamps to the Fashion Editor. Patterns Nos. 1087, 1104, 1108 and 1110 come 
in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; Nos. 1107 and 1109 come in sizes 36 to 42; Nos. 1111, 1113, 1116 and 1118 in size 36 only; No. 9952 in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure, and Nos. 1114 and 
1119 in size 26 only; price fifteen cents each. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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After the game, the ride, the swim, 
the brisk walk, or a day at the sea- 
shore, turn for comfort to 


ce) ‘s) gt | 
ee 
. / 
ai rT) S | | . 


alcPowder | > 


Open the hinged cover and let this pure, light, i 
fragrant, cooling powder fall upon the skin. Dais- : : 
comfort disappears instantly at its grateful touch, 
and the one drawback to the active, health-giving, 
out-of-doors life is quickly and pleasantly removed. 


ALU 





Williams 
Talc Powder 











Talc Powder — 
CARNATION 


























Get Williams’ Talc in the generous can with i 
the handy hinged top that prevents leaking of the | 
powder or escape of the perfume. . | 

Williams’ ‘Talc gives you a wide choice, Violet, Carnation, | 
English Lilac and La Tosca Rose. Also Baby Talc, practically | 
unscented, in either blue cans or pink cans. Send 4c in stamps for 
a miniature can, trial size, of any of the above, specifying odor. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY f 
Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 
’ 
1. 
| 4 
. 
Wi | | ° ’ ' 
Witams . 
LaTosca Rose 
_—— cA slight push of the ae 
| LA ® thumb opens the handy, | 
| a= \\ patented hinged cover. 
i) i ~ nitions ’ 
| eo) ite, \ 
i WHITE \ oe \ 
The J.BWilliams Co. N \ ete 
Glastonbury, Conn., aan ; 
U.S.A. & 
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1. Alan expenditure of only $1.13 this 
dainty embroidered envelope chemise 
was made, using 30-cent nainsook. 
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2. Inexpensive ribbon and 28-cent 
longcloth, used in making the chemise 
above, made the total cost only 90 cents. 
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2 - . 
JI. One may economize and still have 
Ay é 
dainty underwear as shown by this 
combination, which cost $1.20. 
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Less Than $1 





cece Ceeece 


HEER lawn, at fifteen cents a yard, made the pretty 

ruffle-trimmed blouse—No. 1100—which cost but 80 
cents, including lace for sleeves and collar, and the pat- 
tern. Trimmed only with lace around the deep collar and 
cuffs is blouse No. 1096, which totaled 94 cents, using 
barred lawn at 18 cents a yard. 

Dotted Swiss and touches of blue batiste joined forces 
in making blouse No. 1098 exceedingly dainty at an ex- 
penditure of but 84 cents. 

An attractive part of the white-lawn blouse, No. 9905, 
which was made for only 94 cents, is the colored collar 
which ends in two deep, overlapping points in back. 

Soft white-cotton crépe, at 15 cents, was used in mak- 
ing the dainty blouse, No. 1103, which totaled 90 cents, 
trimmed with couching embroidery and lace frills. 

Good tailored lines are shown in the sport blouse— No. 
9889— made of plain white material, with the collar and 
cuffs striped in blue and white, at a cost of 97 cents. 


eno eR ern ha aie" 1 oF" Y/, . 
eorgette or Silk Cré 


5. Ribbon 

trimmed gar 
lers like these, 
with net frills, 
cost 77 cents, 
and the sachet 
IS cents. 


4. Exquisite daintiness in a 
camisole of pink satin ribbon 
and lace is pictured above, 


and the cost was but $1.10. 


a a bk 
4 % | 


6. As 
made this cap, the 
cost was 36 cents. 








8. By crocheting lace on the chemise, and a yoke and 
shoulder straps on the camisole, these two pretty pieces 
of underwear were made for $1.06 from flesh-colored 
silk muslin at 25 cents a yard. 


The Bride’s Book—15 Cents 


‘[ HRET is not a national characteristic and very few 
girls plan for the expenditure of a certain sum for 
clothes. Now that economy is essential, “The Bride’s 
Book,” with carefully planned trousseaux, from $25 up- 
ward, will be found helpful. Send 15 cents to the Fashion 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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, 9768 
7. Flesh-colored voile mac 
pointed combina- 
lion embroidered 
withrosewreaths ; 
it cost only $1.20. 


9. Another hand-embroiderec 
lope chemise made of nainsoc 
ribbon-run, which cost only $ 


le this 


1 enve 
ak, and 
1.02. 


NOTE — Itemized costs of the articles on this page and information as to the making of the articles on page 71 will be given upon receipt 
of four cents in stamps. Patterns for Nos. 9905, 1096, 1098 and 1100 come in sizes 36 to 42 ; Nos. 9889 and 1103 come in sizes 36 to 44, 
and No. 9768 in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure ; price fifteen cents each. Send number, size and money to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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os —— 15 Feedings Free 





Howard began taking 


AILSHAYS 


bumenized 


FOOD 


when two months old and is very 
robust. I believe him to be a 100% 
baby. Mrs. C. Born, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thousands of letters from 
grateful, happy mothers tell the 
same tale—new life, new health, 
new strength and a happier dis- 
position follow the use of Eskay’s 
Food. Why not give it to your baby? 
It may be just the thing needed! 
Generoustérial pack- 
age, enough for 15 
feedings, sent free 
on request, with 
our helpful book, 
* “How to Care for 
{ the Baby.” Fill in 
coupon and mail 
now! Free book and 
sample sent by re- 
turn post. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
482 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and book, 
““*How to Care for the Baby,’’ both postpaid and with- 
out charge. 


Name —_— 
Address 








oF City and State 


7) 
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B's health often depends on a 
clean, sanitary nursing bottle. 

The ‘‘Sweet Babee”’ is sanitary be- 
cause it cleans as easily as a drinking 
glass. Opening is 2 inches wide, so 
it needs no funnel to fill, nor 
brush to clean. 


The patented nipple is natural 
in shape. It cannot collapse 
and prevents colic. Made of 
best quality rubber, revers- 
ible for cleaning and may 
be used either side out. 
Bottle holds 8 ounces, 
graduated, 6 inches 
high. Doctors and 
nurses endorse it. 


THE YANKEE CO. 
83 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


If not send h 


bottle and nipp! 


post paid. 











FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheetin; 
that really protects. 


pliable. 
no perspiration, 
irritation, 


always fresh, dainty, 


weight only, $1.50 a yd. 


for Stork trade mark. If you 
dealer does not have 


“nm Stork Sheeting writeus, 
en The Stork Co., Dept. 

Se oe he 1-M, Boston, Mass. 
Ci Makers of Stork Shoes, 


st 


Stork Pants, etc. 





isk 

















Druggist has it. 


name and 25c for 




















It is pure white, light, soft, 
Not heating, creates 
chafing or 
Easily cleaned— 
sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy, 
$1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, heavy 


GET THE GENUINE, Look 
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le 

















200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1917 X 
. Send for our illustrated catalog “ Pleasant Pages” F 


LITTLE ART SHOP INC., 1311 F 8ST. N. W., WASH., D 


Cards and Folders to Handcolor 


mas 
ree, 


. C. 








Your Spare Time 


money. 





can be turned into 
Let us tell 
you how hundreds of women earn a dollar an 
hour. Address The Curtis Publishing Company, 
785 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Twenty-Fourth Successful Year 


) i eile (1893 to 1917) 


Pe THE call for recruits 
arouses the fighting spirit 
of the men, it also stirs the in- 
herent thriftiness of the Amer- 
ican girl to prove her prepared- 
ness to make many of her own 
clothes and fight the high cost 
of living. Eight good reasons 
why she need not wear dowdy, 
unbecoming hats are shown 
here. Beige crépe covered the 
picture hat on the right, which 
is faced with blue straw, witha 
tiny cluster of glazed apples on 
the brim edge, and cost but $2. 
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Big, powerful — 
yet gentle in a lady’s hands, as 
an old carriage horse 


—while long, resilient springs, soft, generously deep 
upholstery, rear seat backs of ample height, com- 
fortably tilted front seats, and extreme roominess, 
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make the Haynes a car 


10,000 women drive the 
Haynes because they can vary 
its speed at will— from a snail's 
pace to the speed of the wind 
—without a gear-shift. Its 
steering wheel turns as lightly 
as a feather. Slight foot pres- 
sure operates the pedals. 


The Haynes does not bur- 


of luxurious riding ease. 


On their unsupervised per- 
formance are these low up- 
keep figures based. 

The long, graceful sweep of 
its lines from bow to stern— 
the low-hang of its body—the 
aristocratic curve to its fenders 

-the mirror-like body finish 
and the quiet elegance of all 


A matron would wisely choose a rolled-brim hat 
like the one above, which cost only $1.90, allowing 
50 cents for the crépe, $1 for the wings, 10 cents 
for the frame and 30 cents for straw braid. Silky 





pale gray crépe covered the top of the hat, with a soft 
drapery around the crown. Smart little wings give 
height at the side front and a darker gray straw is 


This pink-and-white-checked gingham hat. 
ornamented with white lawn flowers, is ready 
for active service in town or country, and it 


den the family-purse. Aver- its “trappings,” mean that the 


ages of 8,000 miles on tires, Haynes is a car to be proud ! 





high mileages from gasoline 
and oil, and a mere fraction of 
a cent per mile for repairs, are 
no idle claims. Here is proof: 

Nearly 20,000 Haynes 
“Light Sixes,” cars basically 
like the new models, have been 
run over 125,000,000 miles 
during the past three years. 








Haynes “ Light Six” 

Five-passenger Touring Car . $1595 
Four-passenger Roadster .  . 1725 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1725 

Closed Cars 

Five-passenger Sedan . . . $2260 
Seven-passenger Sedan. . . 2390 
Wire Wheels extra F.0.b, Kokomo 


of in all manner of motoring 
company. 

And the men-folks will be 
fully as pleased with the tre- 
mendously powerful, speedy, 
long-lived Haynes motor. 

Why not drop a hint that 
YOU would like to have them 
investigate the Haynes? 

Haynes “ Light Twelve”’ 
Five-passenger Touring Car . $2095 
Four-passenger Roadster .  . 2225 
Seven-passenger ‘Touring Car 2225 

Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedan . . . $2760 
Seven-passenger Sedan. . . 2890 


Wire Wheels included F.0.b. Kokomo 


Catalog of Haynes “Light Six’? and “* Light Twelve’? models—together with name of nearest 


representative- 


on request 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
78 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 














Uncle Sam Says Spray! 


You Can Be a Nurse 


used on the under side of the brim. 


| AINTY to wear with 
a frilly white or 
light-colored organdie or 
voile gown is the wide 
brimmed hat on the 
right, made of sheer 
white organdie with box- 
plaited picot ruffles en- 
circling crown and brim. 


V JHAT grandmother used 

for her quilts the girl of 
to-day uses for her hats. This 
one (directly above) is of old 
print calico in yellow, black and 
green, and the trimming, every 
leaf and flower of which was 
made by hand, is of gold- 
colored straw braid. This hat, 


cost complete but 75 cents. 


YARD and a half 
dL of 50-cent organdie 
was required for this hat 
(on the left), and in ad 
dition to the 30 cents for 
the picot edging 10 cents 
was spent for the frame 
and 15 cents for ribbon, 
making the total $1.30 


( NE could not think of a 

more attractive material 
to use in covering this mush- 
room hat than blue-dotted cot- 
ton foulard, nor of a better way 
to trim it than with a curious 
flowerlike ornament, half silk 
and half braid, made like this 








A postal card brings you FREE our Spray 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


one. The under brim is faced 


with a facing of yellow crépe, The frames on which the with white straw and, by using 


Guide that tells you how, when and why to spray, THE HOSPITAL 


may be made complete for hats on this page are made 38-cent foulard and 5% yards 


$1.05, using calico at 25 cents are of light buckram like of straw braid at 10 cents, the 


in order to save your flower and vegetable garden EXTENSION COURSE ae cae ; x ; : 
to cover the brim and crown. this, and cost 10 cents each. total cost will be $1.03 


from bugs and insects. Millions of pounds of food ‘ ; Instruction under physicians 
are destroyed annually. Send for your copy today. and graduate nurses. 20 years 


experience. Send for free books. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL co., Grand Rapids, Michigan Philadelphia School for Nurses, 


2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Acknowledged a leader 
amongsnap fasteners. Amer- 
ican made for American 
women. SO-E-Z has these 
valuable improvements 
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Exclusive turtle back allows 
room for and eliminates rub 
bing and cutting of thread 
sewson SO-E-Z:opensSO-E-Z. 
No protruding points or knots—lies perfectly flat. 
Snaps sure and fast. Each individual snap inspected. 
A size for every requirement; nickel or fast black. 
On sale everywhere. 10c. Look for the turtle card 
and box—the guarantee of long life and satisfaction. 
Send 10c for dozen fasteners. Mention size and color 
and we will send FREE our useful Memory Tickler. 


The Autoyre Co. Manufacturers 


1 
A. L. CLARK & CO., Inc. Distributors 
652G Broadway, New York 


es 


Although pale pink linen at 85 cents was used Granny’s patchwork quilt gave the ins pi 
in covering this sailor hat, as but 5% of a yard is for this graceful hat, faced with yellow 


THE SPRING SWAP FASTENER | it covering this sailor hat, as but 5 ! aced with 
Work THE required, the total cost, including ribbon and the with the crown made of many different { 
—" @ buckle, was but $1.69. 


‘e in various colors. 
=~) 
=. 


NOTE —Would you like help in planning other inexpensive hats to wear with your summer clothes? If so, giv 
description of your appearance and state the kind of dresses you will wear. Address Miss Ida Cleve Van A 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of THE LapiEs’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Phila 
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S fragrantly cooling as rain- 
drops on blossoms, Lazell’s 
delightful talcums refresh the 
skin in days of heat. A film 
of protection from sun and 
windburn, so soft and fine that 
their use is imperceptible. 
Lazell’s talcums are made of 
only the finest ingredients in 
many delightful odors. 


Sweet Pea—a delicate garden odor 
of the utmost refinement. 


Massatta—a rare Japanese conceit 
of voluptuous sweetness. 


Field Violets—a fresh dewy fra- 


grance of unfailing charm. 


Japanese Honeysuckle—a true re- 
production of the well-loved 
flower of Japan. 


Babykin—is just the talcum to keep 
baby cool and comfortable. It 
is more than borated; it is 
actually. antiseptic. 


Tue Lazett Beauty Box contains an 
assortment of toilet requisites—soap, talcum 
and toilet water in the Massatta odor, minia- 
ture jar of Lazell’s Créme de Meridor, the 
original greaseless cream, box of Sweet Pea 
face powder. Sent on receipt of 25 cents (35 
cents in Canada) and name of your dealer. 


Dept. I-N 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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The AMI PICO Clothes Problems | 
Reproducing Piano in [hese | 
Congested Times 

are Proble 


Indeed 




















thy we realize from the thousands of let- 
ters which have come to us recently, each 


and every one, almost, imploring our help, say The Leona td Clea nable 


ing that it is impossible for the writers to get 


new clothes just now, but they want to look Refrigerator 


well and passably up-to-date. Anticipating 





this demand, we are fully equipped to he ‘Ip you Has every modern improvement and many exclusive 

i | hel I t f features, It is absolutely sanitary. Its superb,!pure white, 
now that you need our help. t is a time for one-piece porcelain lining with rounded corners has no 
quick action and we are ready for you. seams or crevices to gather dirt and germs. The lining 


extends clear around the door frame and around edges of 
doors—the most hygienic arrangement possible. Yo u 
rT. ad can't scratch or chip the porcelain even with a knife! 
{ ©) Make Can be cleaned in five minutes. 
; , Its ten air-proof, moisture-proof walls and air-tight 
~~ 4 Id ¢ I< ha doors keep out heat and save ice bills. Keeps | 
C? gr rm po at 2 ave ice bills. eeps food cold 
© Ver ©} D ot Aes on hottest days. 
50 styles at $18.00 up—Ash, Oak and Porcelain ( ases, 


FTEN seems a difficult task, due to the Style below is No. 4403, size 3234 x 18% x 42%, price 
fi: t th: 7} . pees d th 5 ti " ae $35, north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers 
ac at when one spends the time neces- at your dealers’ or direct from factory, freight prepaid. 

sary to make over one wants to do the work in Money-Back Guarantee. 
such a way that the finished garment will look Write today for catalog, sample of Porcelain and 


interesting book on “ Care of Refrigerators.’ 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


like a new garment. Living in remote places, 
as many of our readers do, they imagine they 
are at a disadvantage—but really they are not, 
with a fashion service like ours at their dis 























posal. All you have to do is to tell us what ‘Liked Awarded 
your difficulties are and we'll come to the res Clean Highest 
cue immediately. One of the most satisfactory . Honors at 
pieces of work the home sewer can accomplish is China Pp 

to make a garment for one of the children from Dish” @namad 
a cast-aside of father’s or mother’s. If you have Expo. 
any garment on hand you wish to remodel, 

make over or freshen, don’t hesitate to write 

for our suggestions. They are free. All we ask 





Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
Tuer Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL 





| ° ° is the inclosure of a stamped, addressed enve- 
The Charm of Distant Music | iv" 'siSsniss 








sce OO nanny nN eee Ct COAL ALAN Barryyra pissin iti tt AAR Cs caayr yn iene maa INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
YOU and your guests enjoy the evening out of doors, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
4 while from within come the magic tones of a beautiful To Make 
| nocturne, played by invisible hands. Each note as a Graduation Dress 
| precisely struck, each phrase as delicately executed as Ba is appropriate and within one’s 
é : : : ‘ eans often bothers a mother more th: 
| if the artist himself were at the piano—that is the Fo gprs mag meni  mitgenad oth Meare 
4 ‘ . ‘ ee daughter. In the graduating class there are 
/ miracle of the Ampico, which reproduces in all its adda: Wie ts cae cee ce Sita es 
i . : a | want, then again there are others who can 
| charm the very spirit of the master pianists art. afford to spend but little. [t is for these latter 
: girls that our personal fashion service will be 
| The Ampico may also be used as a player piano, playing any standard mss pee a vd peighene ca rigs a we 
i 4 : , - s Nake ana rat e aress, a ress la 1 com 
| roll, to which you may impart your own interpretation. Obtainable pare favorably with others costing much more. 
in the world’s oldest and best pianos: the Knabe (1837), Haines it od ee = a lot other 
. Oo : materials are fully as pretty and surely more 
Bros. (1853), Marshall & Wendell (1836), Franklin (1884), and the uitable. If you are troubled about the gradu 
renowned Chickering (1823). Write for catalogue and the name of . — dre . let usknow, and we'll h Ip om out 
: - , Adaress your lecter, IClOSINZ a Stamped, ac 
the nearest Ampico dealer. dressed envelope for reply, to the 
FASHION EDITOR 
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_ FF ‘To Make 
: —= Clothes for the Children 


ND having little material*to work with is YT 
L A 5 : ; 
vi often a perplexing problem. We know fo 


this because so many mothers write us, telling 
AND 


us just what they have on hand, and if we - | 

could only tell you how we have to scheme in | 

some cases to help them make both ends meet | 
PILLOW CASES you would scarcely believe us. But now is a 
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Winnie 


and Ser> | 


: (Cus tards' 





time for scheming, and that is just the sort of 
personal fashion service we are equipped to 






































i gyn Ag gg 5 sim- give you—our people are trained along these HAT Collie-dog you’ve 
ple and easy desserts lines and have a happy faculty of telling our oe 
for which your household | vee readers how to make ‘‘something out of noth always wanted that 
will clamor—if you use | | ing.”’ So, if you’ve any old garment to make sturdy billy-goat —those | 
i Burnett’s Vanilla. Ice p hi Ki; , oe pel ~—— — uP, - us — pigeons and rabbits—at last 
4 re W te. 4 SMmoo es 5 and we snow you how it can be done. NO . 
Creams, blancmange, pud _ iedhows yin ay: . sg ell matter how small or how large the problem they are coming your way. 
ding sauces, hard and soft cus Extra strong—stand daily launder- a “ 
tards are wholesome—and wel _ se ies . that confronts you, let us help you out of your What woudl wen saw 1 won 
come when they have the exqui ing. Used by best hotels and hos- difficulty. We make no charge for the service. P : a, ae y ; 
site flavor of this choice vanilla. vitals Choice of critical house All we require, when you write, is the inclosure were taken into a big place just 
| ‘ neem of a stamped, addressed envelope, sent to full of pets and told to choose 
oe wives for over half a century. "Sine Kanes Bi cna your own? There’d be little fuzzy 
»> [ n © ’S Made by THe LAptes’ HOME JOURNAL pupyere and lambs, woolly and 
j Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. INDEPENDENCE SQUARE white; fine, clean little pigs, and 
i Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA young goats with their horns 
A n i a Selling Agents just sprouting; big red Belgian 
hares and smaller white rabbits; 
——— ‘To Make uinea-pigs,. black and white and 
g pigs, black and white an 
1 a ( aad.|l aarlkei e Helen 4 s ;pi i [- 
| a Good-Looking Hat spotted; pigeons, flutteringevery- 
\ 2 where, and clucking mother hens 
: 2 ACN TE aS 3 HOME or to make over an old one is not with their chicks. 
2 1 so easy as one might imagine; still, with ee 
i HE fragrance of sun-bathed |: the help of our Millinery Editor, there should It would be hard picking one 
4 blossoms, the refinement of be no difficulty. It is a season when economy out, but you could do it, because 
ld-t; \. ages | is the watchword and we know of no better you’ve always known what pet 
oxmruine geruens, the charm anc way to begin than by making over an old hat; you like best. 
delicacy that women instinctively it is surprising what can be accomplished if one , : 
favor — all are expressed in the only knows how. Do you know that old flowers And that’s the very thing we 
exquisite Colgate Perfumes. can be made to look like new? Do you know want you to tell us. We've got 
Ad di ' b that a last season’s straw shape can be redyed, them—all of them—just waiting 
laring an impartia test by a jury o freshened ; | ade to | k like we D , . ".e 7 
representative women was repeated by | chat rete ri pi n wt . last 7 neh ae ae for masters. We are giving the ee 
more than 120, wid others. It proved the be heightened to cottform with the pre xe to boys who sell The Ladies 
Ei superiority of Colgate’s as compared with =| ightene rn , 2 prese A . ay 
bi the vaunted foreign per Sas pane a a style? These are only a few things that you Home Journal, The Saturday 








L to make the same test ang 2c forthe Test | may not know how to do—all things that will Evening Post and The Country 

i Material. Address: Colgate & Co., make the prudent woman look smartly dressed; Gentleman. 

‘ Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York. for, after all, if a woman wears a good-looking Write t tod d don’t 

4 hat she can, as we say, “‘get by.” We believe oe SO Us Tocay, ans i 

i i % you need our help this season as never before, forget to ove your name an 

eee and if you think so, too, write us, telling us address. We'll tell you how to 
what your millinery problem is—we’ll do the get your prize—the very one you 
rest. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope want most. 
when writing, and address your letter to the 

a, MILLINERY EDITOR The Curtis Publishing Company 
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The Kodak 1s this size: 

















ad 


The contact prints are 








this size: 
Saat 


The enlarged prints, 
at fifteen cents each, 
are this size: 


») 


v 


The Prices are this size: 





Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak. with meniscus 
achromatic lens and Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, $ 6.00 
Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, Specia/, with 


Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7.7, . : ; 10.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 6.9, ; : 20.00 
Ditto, with Bausch & Lomb Kodak Anastigmat 

lens, 7.6.9, . ; ’ ‘ ; . : 22.50 


A Bit of Detail: 


You don’t carry a Vest Pocket. 


Kodak, you wear it, like your watch. 

It’s so small, so smooth, so unob- 
trusive that you always have it with 
you, ready for the unexpected that is 


sure to happen. The films are small and inexpensive, a roll of 8 exposures 
costs but 20 cents, and enlargements from the subjects that you care most 
about, are readily made at small cost. 
in a handsome black enamel finish, the Specia/s, are covered with a pin grain 


Morocco, just suited to the dainty little instruments and their anastigmat 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak 


The vest pocket camera that will really go in the vest pocket. 





fou Noy FCB 


jy he 


lenses are fully corrected and carefully tested. 


Both models have a fixed tocus, finders for both horizontal and vertical 
pictures, efficient shutters and have the Autographic feature. The Vest 


Pocket Kodak is as right as a watch. 


fer 





The $6.00 model is entirely of metal 


EFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHester, N. Y., Ve Kodak City. 
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Sizes 14 
cents. 
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BUYING PALMOLIVE 3,000 YEARS AGO | 


The shop came to the shopper in the days of the first Palmolive. No convenient corner store, no fragrant }reen cake, but flagons es | 
of Palm and Olive oil brought from far countries for the toilets of artistocratic women. And while these ancient customs 
have vanished with the passing, of 3,000 years, the world still prizes these two reat natural cleansin3, agents. 
Not alone for their wonderful natural qualities, but for their still more wonderful combination in 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 








st “w ae, 








i Once you become acquainted with the fragrant, rouge, price 50 cents each; Palmolive talcum, lip-rouge ete 
; profuse, creamy Palmolive lather, no other soap will and shavinj, stick, price 25 cents each. strip 
: peer, aor z : : : 36 t 
satisfy. This is why millions use Palmolive. If your dealer does not carry a full stock write us ; 
Palmolive soap heads the famous line of toilet direct, enclosing, price of article desired. 
specialties bearing, the name. There is Palmolive Week-end Package mailed for 25 cents in stamps. Contains P. 
ie shampoo, cold cream, vanishing, cream, powder and 8 favorite Palmolive articles, attractively packed. 1 


num 
Size 











B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. the J 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. Stre 
Lad 
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No.9957— Good 





waist for striped Tucked waist, 
material. Sizes very new sleeve. 
36 to 44—15 Sizes 34 to 40— 
cents. 15 cents. 





9931 


No. 9931—Especially good 
summer dress for small 
women. Sizes 14 to 20—15 
cents. 


No. 9944—One-piece dress 
for misses and little women. 
Sizes 14 to 20 years—15 
cents. 











- Every Home Pattern 
sold is guaranteed. 
If wt 1s carefully cut, 
this means a perfect- No. 9959—Tw O- 
fi tting garment. rand Pang : ae 

L 24 to 32—15 cents. 


No Home Pattern 
costs more than 15 
cents, some cost only 
10, and there are no 
better patterns made. 


9959 





No. 9952—Two- 
piece skirt, 2% 
yards round. Sizes 
24 to 32—15 cents. 




















II33 
No. 9933—Girl’s 
empire dress. 
Sizes 6 to 14— 
15 cents. 


No. 9962 30y's 
Russian suit. 
Sizes 2 to 6 15 
cents. 


No. 9950— Child's No. 9919 
one-piece dre party dress with 
Sizes 2 to 6—15 embroidery. Sizes 
cents. 4 to 12—15 cents. 


Girl's No. 9922-—Suit; 
box-plaited skirt. 
Sizes 8 to 14 
15 cents. 





























1918 


No. 9954—Splendid No. 9918—Dresc-up No. 9936 —Dress to No. 9955 —Very prac- 


: No. § 
pre aes tor plain and frock for summer; lin- slip on over the head. tical cne-piec dress. 
Striped linens. Sizes gerie and lace. Sizes Sizes 35 to 42 15 Sizes 36 to 46 15 
36 to 42—15 cents. 34 to 42—15 cents. cents. cents. 


P! TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 


size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of 


the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Califotnia ; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

“The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. Price, twenty-five 
cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The 





Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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(AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID) 


s Keeps the Armpits Normally Dry 
Ms and Absolutely Odorless 


LL women know that excessive armpit perspiration is the 

y relentless enemy of personal daintiness, woman’s greatest charm. 

Ruined gowns, heartaches and humiliation are the toll it demands. 

Summer is a season of dread for millions of sufferers. Becoming gowns 
cannot be worn safely and embarrassment is a daily bugaboo. 


. Reliable, Time-Tried, Nonspi is Truly 
. @ Boon to Womankind 










. Excessive armpit perspiration is an ab- and drug dealers everywhere. Nonspi_ is 
hy normal condition and Nonspi is a positively unscented and contains no artificial coloring 
dependable remedy which destroys the odor matter whatever. It is not intended to ap- Gr 
@ and harmlessly diverts moisture from the peal to sight or smell but consists in its & 
‘ underarm. It is a pure antiseptic liquid, with entirety of antiseptic and other beneficial in- 
oh) a record of many years of honorable service; gredients. Daily baths do not lessen the a 
7 is used by millions of women; recommended effect of Nonspi and about two applications ” 
‘ by physicians, chemists, and first class toilet a week will free you from perspiration worry. ~ 
e7 50c (several months supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. Y 
A Or, send us 4c for TESTING SAMPLE and what medical authorities 
~ say about the harmfulness of excessive armpit perspiration. 


The Nonspi Company, 
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i. eM 5 srg ok 
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2616 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ree Vii ae ) 








KEEP SWEET 
WITH 


t 


HARMLESS DEODORANT 
| SHE useof EVERSWEET, a dainty white 


odorless cream, will destroy odors caused 

by perspiration. A little Eversweet applied 
to any part of the body gives relief. 
It is not injurious to 
the skin or clothing. 





Price 25c and 50c a jar 
At all department and drug stores or by mail. 


Sample sent on receipt of 2c in stamps. 


EVERSWEET CoO. 
(Dept. L. J.) 





‘Im Making My Own | 
Dresses This Summer’ 


‘‘T have more pretty dresses than I ever had 
before, and I’ve made them for halt what my 
clothes cost last year. The children will have 
lots of dainty frocks, too. Yes, I’ve learned 
to make them right here at home—through 
the Woman's Institute. Their method is so 
imple and fascinating, I just love it, and 
I've had wonderful success with everything 
I've made.” 


62 Cliff St. N. Y. City 











FRE ** Mater Modes,” with over 500 illustra- 
tions, Write for it today to Dept. J-11, 
| Lane Bryant, originator, patentee and largest 
maker in the world of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 
Underwear, Brassicres, Corsets tor Cy 


MATERNITY 


Portrayingevery detailof the prevailing New 
York fashions, but s0 adapted as to success 
fully conceal condition. No additional ex 
pense, as they automatically adjust and fit 
| when figure is again normal. Best materials 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


Through the Woman's Institute you, too, can learn 
at home, in spare time to make all your own and 
your children’s clothes and hats and save half on 
everything. You can make last year's dresses over 
into stylish new garments. You can make fashion 
able dresses from inexpensive materials. 

Wonderfully simple and practical courses explain 
every detail. Graphic pictures show just what to do. 

If you wish you can take up dressmaking or mil- 
linery as a busines Our training fits you to securea 
position with good pay or to open a shop of your own, 


and workmanship. 

At Manufacturer’s Prices 
C230272—Charming one-piece dress of 
finest quality non-crushable linene. Double 
hemstitched yoke frontand back— has wide 
side plaits partly stitched. Collar and cuffs 
of white cotton voile hemstitched and 
finished with plaited edge. May be had in 


», Copenhagen blue, or natural. $395 


Send today for handsome illustrated book and 
learn from the experience of 5000 delighted students | 
what the Woman's Institute can dofor you. Please | 
state whether most interested in home or profes | 

rose, I 
$4 to 44 bust. Excellent value. 


sional dressmaking or millinery. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE Give color, bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay al ; guaran- 


of Domestic Arts & Sciences, Inc. t 


1 charg 
tee satisfaction or refund money. 
Dept. 38-U, 445 Fifth Ave., New York 5th Ave. at 


|_Lane Bryant 38th St., N. Y. 


| ole My (ee Bela 
| t= ae) ae Cole) mh) ote 
for Thirty Days 


Pll Cut Your Ice Bills 


RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. 
show you a real quality refrigerator—one that holds the temperature 
without eating its head off in ice. The only round white enamel refriger- 
Revolving shelves save room inside and out, move-easy casters, 


{ 
x ator on earth. 
cork cushion doors, noiseless and air-tight. Steel walls insulated with granulated 
{ 
| 
~<a) 


cork, crystal glass watercooler,easytofill. J sell v 
direct to youm—no middlemen. I pay freight 
quick shipments. Easy terms— $6.50 brings a 1 fos 
White Frost at once, balance pay as you 
Ref SANITARY | 




































I'll 





*. Write today for catalog. H. L. SMITH, Pres 


WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 
775 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR — 
We say it again 

























This is a year for thrift and service. We must 
feed not only our own people, but also millions in 
Europe. The frightful waste of fruit is a national 
reproach. Help stop this unpardonable extrava- 
gance. The fruit we waste would feed Belgium. 





fee United States Government urges preserving as a home 
duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nourishing. They 
vary your menus. They reduce the cost of your table. 





America’s canning and preserving industries are models for the 
world. Their products are pure, appetizing and wholesome. 
Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever before. 
Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to save the fruit crop. 
Put away dried vegetables. The American housewife who practices 
thrift places herself in the ranks of those who serve their country. 





You can show your thrift in no more convincing way than 
by combating the national tendency to squander this country’s 
wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy preserved fruits from 
your grocer or preserve at home you perform a service to your 
own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
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**Sweeten it with Domino’’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 








The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of any other food 
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THE WORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 
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WEATERS are now an ab- 

solute necessity for almost 
every occasion. They are in the 
market in all colors and styles, 
in silks and in worsteds, and at 
prices to suit one’s pocketbook, 
but the homemade garment is 
necessarily the least expensive 
because the cost is only for 
materials. These designs are 
well in advance, for the autumn 
school-girl or early-made 
Christmas gift. 




















A 


OR this lovely 

garment the 
color schemeis old 
gold, with a Ro- 
man belt effect. 
The neck is fin- 
ished with a band 
like the cuffs and 
pockets. The 
knitting bag is 
made of black and 
white silk with 
pink-silk facings. 
Embroidery hoops 
wound with black 
ribbon form the 
handles, over 
which the bag is 
laced with black 
silk cord. 











saters 





CHiELD’S 

set is well de- 
signed in this 
sweater and cap 
of old rose, with 
trimmings of gray 
Angora. Without 
question as to be- 
comingness is the 
plain knitted, 
sweater with the 
wide flat belt. 
The front of the 
V is plain, the 
collar starting, 
square shaped, at 
the throatline and 
ending in a point, 
with tassel, at the 


back. 


















































HE present craze to-day is 


the slip-over sweater, with 
V-shaped neck finished with a 
band or collar. The new ribbed 
waistline is shown to good ad- 
vantage in the black and white 
sweater, in the Roman stripe, 
and again in the sleeveless gar- 


ment. 


The sweater with the 


shawl collar has a ribbed waist- 
line, is open to the waist, and 
fastens a little to the side with 
a crocheted button. 

















NOTE—-Working directions for making these garments at home have been compiled in pamphlet form for our readers and will be sent upon receipt of 10 cents and postage (twocents). The colors of each 


garment will be given, as well as suggestions for other good colors for sweaters for different purposes. : 
necessary amount in stamps with your letter addressed to the Needlework Editors, THE LADiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


How to decrease and increase the sizes will also be given with the directions. Please inclose the 
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THE WORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH TE 


. ‘ ut é “ . “ " LAD Li y MY ; . y Z Z. d QD q “ $ fe » 4 ' | 
charming 4 wy, e+ > \ ie | po ( oie | : 
pare: ) For Fairs, Bazaars or Christmas ‘ : ; | 
NTERWOVEN with her 


beauty, grace and person- ‘ae oe Pine-Needle Baskets by Mrs. H. L. Putnam be | 
a ee ee | ie Reed Baskets by Mrs. E. P. Hathaway : | 
ments which complete the | | 
magic fabric of her charm. ee: 
One of these is the subtle 





scent of perfume or powder. 
Lundborg’s Arborea is a fasci- 
nating fragrance, hinting of roses, 
spicy carnations, heliotropes and 
sweet violets. 


Ys : _ ol . Die 3. i, | Me A eo SSS | 

= _ “ oe ... Pe a INE-NEEDLE , 5 

Lunob OR knitting gs : : LA haskets ‘ 
or sewing, 4 PZ 

















, are 
~~ ’ , shown at the top c | 
i. a the basket bag Di otis a a ee mn e top of | 
| : ra ae (eZ = : the page, with the 
on the right is FE : : 3 223 : 
; p exception of No. 3, | 
is the finest quality talc, perfumed paced dices 3 MY ‘W/ = which is of reed | 
= ines + ality talc, pe ient; or you may / / = E : ed. 
with the alluring fragrant Arborea. know a friend | 
Ask for Arborea Talc in the luxu- who would like 
GP | 
rious and beautiful glass Jar de the auto flower : Lb a £ 
; holder. | . 
Boudoir at your drug or depart- , d | en ee 
ment store—25 cents. y SF ‘ prreenerrere 
iain Abas 
Send4centsforsamplesof Arborea — | ? alder 
Tale and Face Powder. Or 25 cents oe 
for a week-end box with miniature ore 
packages of Arborea Talc, Sachet, 
Extract, Toilet Water, Face Powder 
and Lundborg’s Peroxide Massage 
Cream, a perfumed vanishing ; — ry petra 
cream which whitens and softens 244 ig ee oa 
the skin. Cro 


LUNDBORG 


Perfumer New York 


































































































Wash 
‘ | ‘HIS sandwich or cake tray of WY pees = : <7 | Wei TRAW matting and 
reed is nice for informal serv- == ip pine needles were used 
ing. The large basket is for BANE : for the basket above. An 
waste paper or for a plant. attractive pine-needle fruit 
basket is shown below. 
Hot Porches Made Cool and Airy 
NS need to shun your porches on | 
hot days. No need to stifle be- | 
hind heavy, unsightly, heat-absorbing awn- | ——— 
ings or shades. These new Aerolux Ventilat- } 
ing Porch Shades make every sun-exposed = One c 
| porch acool, airy room. Reduce temperature = 
He 10 degrees or more. = # 
’ EROLUX | | 
i hy 
-| Ventilating Porch Shades ||| a A ah FE ed at ¥ | 
Made of beautiful, rustic Linwood. — - . . 
Permanently stained in harmonious  |5}} ct : age z } = a \ 
colors. Impervious to weather. Low-priced. | ,; - = y . — a Chia = , - . : 3 
Last for years. Patented, adjustable, ‘* No ‘4 = = Se . Nee ~ = ple : Nee r\ 
Whip” attachment prevents flapping. In- 11 — : : , i i “a " 7 | 1% 
creases life of shade. Rolls up out ‘of sight 4] ’ ae a . =. TR Sen 4 * 
H) when notin use. Sizes for any porch opening. d 
I Write for free booklet on Porch Shades and name 
| j of nearest dealer | 
| THE AEROSHADE Co., 
;| 737 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, W t ‘ ; ‘ i ‘ 
—= = SS NOTE—We are offering a pamphlet, giv- N 4 Hiss: f 
: pense ing directions for the making of both the , | ; 
reed baskets and the pine-needle baskets, me. 
for fifteen cents to cover the cost of } oo 
materia! and the service. Address Jane 
Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘ise 
| ee 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 
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Washcloth Knilted in Soft Cotton 








One of Six Hand-Marked Pillowcases 
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New Hospital Bed Shirt of Unbleached Muslin 
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ill Give You Variety 


and Dressings 
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HE hand-worked cross adds a bit of sentiment 

which is permissible in the making of some of 
the small articles, for which the regular Red Cross 
emblems cannot be supplied by the Society owing 
to the cost. The idea affords an opportunity for 
porch work by those who may not be able to become 
active members of a local unit. 


_ list of Red Cross needs in sewing is 
given below, taken from the official circular 
issued by the American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from whom copies may be obtained: 
SHEETS — Size, finished, 63 inches by 99 inches; 2-inch hem at top 
and 1-inch hem at bottom. Material: Heavy bleached or unbleached 
muslin. 
PILLOWCASES 
tions: Use 42 
2-inch hem. 
TOWEL 


Size, 34 inches long, 21 inches wide, finished. Direc- 
inch heavy bleached muslin, cut 36 inches long; make 





Size, medium. Material: Preferably linen huck. 

TURKISH BATH TOWELS—Size, medium. 

WASHCLOTH Size, 10 inches square. Material: Knit or crocheted 
from cotton yarn, or made from old Turkish toweling, heavy towels or 
counterpanes. 

PyYJAMAS~—Size, 17. Material: Cotton Oxford (domestic), gingham, 
seersucker; or outing flannel for winter use. 

HOSPITAL BED SHIRT Size, 17. Material: Plain or twilled white 
muslin, unbleached muslin; or outing flannel for winter use. 

Sock Length of foot, about 11 inches. Material: Woolen yarn, 
gray, brown, black or dark blue. Ready-made socks, either wool or 
cotton, are also acceptable. Place moth ball in toe of each woolen sock. 

FRACTURE OR SPLINT PILLows (to protect fractured limbs from 
splints) —Size, 13 by 17 inches. May be filled with waste cotton clip- 
pings, sphagnum moss, Spanish moss or similar materials. 

SHOULDER Wraps~— Size, 2 yards long, 1 yard wide or less, accord- 
ing to width of material. Material: Bathrobe cloth or outing flannel. 


HANDKERCHIEFS—Size, 18 inches square. 








Linen or cotton. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR HANDKERCHIEI Size, 18 inches square. Mate- 
rial: Old linen or muslin, hemmed or unhemmed. 

TABLE NAPKINS—Size, 14 inches 
table linen or napkins. 

TRAY COVER Size, 15 by 22 inches, hemmed. Material: Old 
table linen. Articles made from old linen may be used in an emer- 
gency for surgical dressings. The material should, therefore, be 
freshly laundered and boiled. 


square, hemmed. Material: Old 


NOTE—Write to the Needlework Editors for written directions 
for the washcloths and the knitted wipe, the dimensions of the 
crosses, and the making of the flag. Please inclose 5 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of material and the service. 




















Cross sewing. — Designed by 


Mrs. R. H. M. Fillebrown. 
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Turkish Face Cloth, Hand-Marked 
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Hand-Worked Cross on a Towel 





Clean 
Tooth 


~ Never Decays”’ 
od 
Learn the big truth in this 
slogan by buying a Pro-phy- 
lac-tic today. 


See how perfectly it cleans 
the backs of teeth and in- 
between! You will then begin 
to understand why the tooth 
brush that is always sold in 
the Yellow Box is the world’s 
standard tooth brush. 


Mito 


Reverbege: CS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Made in adult’s, youth’s 
and child’s sizes; rigid, 
flexible and De Luxe 
(transparent) handles. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 
110 Pine Street 
Florence, Mass. 

Sole Makers of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean 

Toilet Brushes 
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The tooth 
brushthat really 
cleans between 

». the teeth 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 
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Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 














Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 






































































































































VERY Man Can Live 5 Years 
longer if he will take from 20 
to 50 deep breaths of fresh 
air every day. Not the way 
we usually breathe, but real 
deep breaths; counting 10 
as you take in the breath 
through your nose; 10 more 
|while you hold it, and 10 
=—J while you are letting it out. 
No single simple rule is so infallible for good 
health. I know this from personal experience; 
for the moment I feel “stuffed up” and realize 
a “cold” is coming, I breathe deeply and almost 
invariably kill the cold. Deep breathing starts 
the circulation, and where good circulation ex- 
ists there can be no “cold.” 


Xx XXXX 


The Worst Month for Pneumonia is not 
March, as is popularly supposed, but August, 
with July as a close second. This is attributed 
to the fact that because the weather is warm 
people grow careless: they perspire from golf or 
tennis and do not quickly throw on a coat or a 
wrap; they run for an open trolley car, and then 
sit in a cool wind; they dance, are overheated, 
and then expose themselves suddenly to cool 
veranda airs without covering. These careless- 
nesses account for pneumonia in summer. 


xxXXXX 


When George Ade Went Abroad for the first 
time the passage was a stormy one, and one 
evening, after dinner, when he was hanging over 
the side of the ship after having just had some 
vigorous moments with himself, a friend asked: 

‘‘Has the moon come up yet, George?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ade. “It has if L ate it.” 


xXXXX 


A Woman Who Had Twenty-three Husbands 
would be to-day looked upon with disfavor. 
Yet a woman in the days of the later Romans 
was crowned and hailed by the populace be- 
cause of this marital achievement. When she 
married her twenty-third husband she was his 
twenty-first wife. Timeshavecertainly changed! 


Ki Ke & 


Why We Call a Woman a Lady is known, 
probably, to few women. It came from a 
practice that obtained in the manor houses of 
England where, once a week, the lady of the 
manor distributed to her poor neighbors, with 
her own hands, loaves of bread. She came to be 
called ‘‘Laef day,’’ the Saxon words for bread 
giver. These two words became one: “lady.” 


xXxXXXX 


Better be Carried Off by a Burglar than by 
an undertaker is a good way of putting the choice 
between sleeping with one’s windows open and 
the windows closed. Only that the chance of 
burglary is mighty slight—one in every 38,000 
people, I believe—while just in proportion as we 
sleep with windows closed are we sure to catch 
cold or shorten life. 


xxXXXX 


The Apple That Eve Ate turns out not to 
have been an apple at all. For the Babylonians, 
in whose country the historians place the Gar- 
den of Eden, never knew the apple; there was 
no such fruit. Of course the Bible does not use 
the word “‘apple’’; it speaks of “the fruit of the 
tree.” What happened, Bible students say, is 
that the word “fructum,” which means “fruit,” 
was transcribed “pomum,” which means “fruit” 
but also means ‘‘apple’’; and so the word was 
Anglicized and has come down to us. 


xXXXX 


The Boys Had Been Stealing Nuts. They 
left two bags full at the cemetery gate and then 
took the third bag behind a tombstone and 
began to divide the contents, nut by nut: “‘one 
for me and one for you.” 

A negro heard the boys, took to his heels and 
brought a white man back to the cemetery, 
saying: ‘‘Befo’ God, boss, the Lawd and the 
divil’s down dar in dat graveyard dividing dem 
dead folks.” 

“Nonsense, Mose,”’ said the man, and he 
went along. The negro and the white man 
stopped at the entrance gate and listened. They 
heard the boys just finishing the count. and 
ready to divide the two bags at the gate. 

“Now,” said one of the boys, “‘ we'll divide 
the two at the gate.” 

At that the negro’s eyes fairly bulged out of 
his head and, with one look at his white friend, 
he whispered ‘‘ Excuse me, sah,”’ and fairly flew 
down the road. 
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Very Few Know That July Was Named for 
Julius Cesar. He was born in that month, when 
it was called ‘ Quintilis,” or fifth, for then it was 
the fifth month in the year and had thirty-six 
days. Julius Cesar gave the month 31 days. 


AAna& 


When Booth Tarkington Was Visiting Naples 
he was present at an eruption of Vesuvius. 

“You haven’t anything like that in America, 
have you?” said an Italian friend with pride. 

““No, we haven’t,” replied Tarkington; “ but 
we've got Niagara Falls that would put the 
d d thing out in five minutes.” 








some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


fe MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”— just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 


Upon me are tried many things that 








Two Sisters Looked Very Much Alike. One 
was a widow and the other’s husband had gone 
back to the city, where a terrific hot wave was 
then in full blast. A young man was deputed to 
take one of the sisters out to dinner and he drew 
the widow, thinking he was escorting the other. 

“‘Isn’t it hot here?” asked the widow. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, wishing to 
be consoling; ‘‘but I fancy this is nothing to 
the heat where your husband has gone.” 


AXA A 


Which is the Longest English Word has been 
the subject of thousands of guessing matches. 
Some say it is ‘“disproportionableness” (21 
letters); others say it is ‘‘ disestablishmentarian- 
ism”’ (24 letters). Then there is: ‘anthropo- 
morphologically’ (23 letters). And so it goes. 
Of course there is a chemical compound that is 
some word: ‘Trioxymethylanthraquinonic” 
(26 letters), and another: ‘ dichlorhydroqui- 
nonedisulphonic”’ (30 letters). Then Charles 
Kingsley came along in his “‘ Water Babies,” 
and gave us: ‘‘ Necrobioneopaleonthydrock- 
thonanthropopithekology” (48 letters). Just 
try to pronounce it! 


KER EK 


‘*There’s a Longer Word Than That,” says 
some wag, ‘‘the longest of all: ‘smiles’, there is 
a mile between the first and the last letter.” 

“That’s not the longest word, though,”’ re- 
turned a man within hearing. ‘‘There’s one 
word in the English language that has three 
miles between the beginning and the end.”’ 

“* And that word is?” asked the wag. 

“* Beleaguered.” 


xXxXXXKX 


How Little We Know of Our Country! Not 
only do we not know that we have 17 National 
Parks, but we are in absolute ignorance of the 
fact that we have over 150 National Forests, 
in some of which, as in Sevier National Forest, 
tucked away in the southern part of Utah, the 
scenery is so wonderful that the most spectacu- 
lar parts of the Alps sink into insignificance. 
Rugged peaks tower 11,000 feet into the air; 
cliffs there are in the most gorgeous coloring of 
reds and whites and browns and yellows and 
blues before which, men of the Forest Reserve 
say, the mind fairly staggers, so unearthly beau- 
tifularethey. Yet noone, except afew campers, 
ever goes into these national wonderlands, free 
to the American people; who, instead, spend 
small fortunes in seeing the wonders abroad. 


A XAAX 


Few Americans Know, When They Look at 
the British flag, that its design is that of the 
Cross of Saint Andrew laid on that of the Cross 
of Saint George, the flag being so formed when 
Scotland joined with Great Britain. 


xXXXX 


A Man There Was in France, in the last of the 
eighteenth century, who became Minister of 
Finance, and was so economical and bade the 
French people to be equally so that all manner 
of fun was made of him, and the cheapest 
articles were named for him. One day a painter 
said: ‘‘To be economical we must stop using 
paints and colors. Here,’ he said to a lady 
sitting in the sun, “let me draw you in black 
and save colors,”’ and he drew her profile as it 
cast a shadow against his panel. ‘‘There,”’ he 
said. “‘ There isa likeness of you without expense 
of paints. Let us name it for our worthy 
Minister of Finance.”’ And they did. The Min- 
ister’s name was Etienne de Silhouette. And 
that’s how the silhouette came to be—as a joke. 
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What Does the Word ‘‘America’’ Mean? Few 
know. It is derived from the word Amabric, a 
proper name which represented the old Ger- 
manic ideal of heroism and leadership. Then 
the Norman French softened it to Amanry. 
Then in Italy they changed it to Amelrigo. But 
the juxtaposition of the “1” and the “r” both- 
ered the Italians, and it became Amerrigo, and 
finally with one “‘r.”’ Thus it became the name 
of Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine merchant and 
explorer. And it isin honor of his voyages of ex- 
ploration to the New World that a German 
geographer, Martin Waldseemiiller by name, 
gave the name America to the continent. 

bi ee ie 

When Nero Set Fire to Rome he burned up 
the only original thing which he gave civiliza- 
tion, or rather which first appeared during his 
reign: ice houses. 








Come, Let Us Brush Up! Here is an entire 
class of 50, and only 4 even ventured to guess 
what the motto of the United States, ‘‘E Pluribus 
Unum,”’ means. And those four? One said it 
means ‘‘ United We Stand’’; another, ‘‘In God 
We Trust”’; the other two gave up. This was 
told to a group of intelligent women and they 
all laughed, whereupon one of them asked: 
“Well, now, ladies, who can tell what it does 
mean?’’ The women were abashed. Finally 
one answered: ‘‘Why, ‘In God We Trust,’ of 
course.” So it turned out that not a single 
woman in that company knew! And all are 
Americans! Now, then, do you know? 


KARE ERE 


Ethel Barrymore and Her Husband were 
watching the antics of a monkey with an organ 
grinder. Finally the monkey came straight to 
the actress for a penny. 

“Ah,” laughed the husband; “he came 
straight to you, Ethel. Evidently a relation.” 

“Yes,” replied the actress, ‘“‘by marriage.” 


AK & KX 


One of the Cleverest Advertisements for a 
play was ‘“‘put over” in London once, when a 
manager revived an old farce called ‘Crypto 
chonchoidsyphonostomata.’’ Compositors could 
hardly set the title: proofreaders stumbled 
over it: the dramatic critics couldn’t write it 
correctly: the public couldn’t pronounce it. No 
one knew what it meant, but all went to see it! 


We a 


It Takes a Doctor to Write so that all can 
understand. What can be simpler than this: 

The streptococcus erysipelatis proliferating in 
the interspaces of the connective tissue is the etio- 
logic factor in the secretion of the erysipelatous 
toxins. 

Or, that a man died of a colossal carcinomatous 
degeneration of the hepatic mechanism. 


xXXXX 


The Finest Laconic Utterance on record is the 
response of the Spartan commander when Philip 
of Macedon sent this ultimatum: 

If I enter Laconia I will level Lacedemon to the 
ground. 

Philip received this answer: 

Yes: if. 

KX He RX 


To the English the Word ‘‘Bloody’’ is the 
most vulgar kind of oath. This is not always 
understood until it is realized that the word 
“bloody” is really a corruption of the old term 
“By our Lady,” the “Lady” signifying the 
Mother of Christ. 
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If You Ate $1.80 Worth of Candy last year you 
got exactly your share. The candy made com- 
mercially in the United States during 1916 was 
worth about $185,000,000, or $1.80 worth for 
each of the 102,000,000 people in this country. 


AX HX XX 


Not One of Our National Airs is American. 
If we accept ‘‘America” as our national air, 
that air was taken from the English ‘‘ God 
Save the King.”’ Of course, the Germans claim 
that the English appropriated the tune from the 
German national hymn, “Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz.”’ If that is so, then you have England 
and America singing a German air for their 
national songs. The tune of ‘‘ Hail Columbia” 
is German. It was composed as a “ President’s 
March” in 1789, by a German named Fyles. 
It was nine years later that Joseph Hopkinson 
wrote the words “Hail Columbia,” and they 
were adapted to the tune of ‘“‘The President’s 
March.” ‘Yankee Doodle” is a Dutch song, 
and the air was used as a harvest song among 
the farmers. The tune of ‘‘The Red, White 
and Blue” was written by an English actor, 
and the tune for ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
is by an English composer. So not one of the 
tunes to our national songs is American. 


xxXXXX 


The Late John G. Johnson, the great Phila- 
delphia lawyer, was one day pleading a case in 
court, when he addressed the bench: 

“Will the court bear in mind, please, that 
this man on trial is not so great a scoundrel as 
Your Honor’’—here Mr. Johnson stopped for a 
moment with a twinkle in his eye, while the 
courtroom roared with laughter, and then he 
added—“‘ takes him to be?” 

“Will counsel be so kind hereafter,’ said the 
court to Mr. Johnson, “‘as to put his words a 
little closer together?” 











‘*Uncle Sam’’ Got His Namein War. Imme- 
diately after the declaration of war with Eng- 
land in 1812 Elbert Anderson, of New York, 
then a contractor, visited Troy, where he 
purchased a large quantity of provisions. The 
inspectors of the articles at that place were 
Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter (uni- 
versally knuwn as “Uncle Sam”’) generally 
superintended in person a large number of.work- 
men, who on this occasion were employed in 
overhauling the provisions purchased by the 
contractor. The casks were marked “E. A.- 
U.S.” Their inspection fell to the lot of a face- 
tious fellow who, on being asked the meaning of 
the mark, said he did not know, unless it meant 
‘“‘Etbert Anderson and Uncle Sam,” alluding to 
“Uncle Sam” Wilson. The joke took among 
the workmen and passed currently, “ Uncle 
Sam”’ eventually being generally adopted as a 
nickname for the United States Government. 
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Two Men Fought a Duel. One man was 
named Shott and the other Nott. Some said 
that Nott was shot, others that Shott was not. 
Hence it was better to be Shott than Nott. 
There was a rumor that Nott was not shot, and 
Shott avows that he shot Nott, which proves 
either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot notwithstanding. 
On trial it was proved that the shot Shett shot 
shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms are fre- 
quent, it may be possible that the shot Shott 
shot shot Shott himself, when the whole affair 
would resolve itself into its original elements, 
and Shott would be shot, and Nott would be 
not. Apparently the shot Shott shot shot not 
Shott but Nott. 


AOR 


A Woman Owned a Fine Greenhouse, but she 
was rather ignorant of her flowers by their 
botanical terms. One day she was showing the 
greenhouses to a woman friend who did know 
the flowers by their Latin names, and she 
thought she would have some fun. 

‘“Have you any ‘Septennis Psoriasis’?’’ asked 
the friend. 

““No,”’? answered the woman, not to be 
stumped; “I had it and gave it to our minis- 
ter, and it came out beautifully in the spring.” 

But, after her friend left, she went to a Latin 
dictionary to see what ‘‘Septennis Psoriasis” 
meant. She found out! It meant 
year itch! 
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The Shortest Complete Sentence with the 
entire alphabet in it is a puzzle that thousands 
of folks love to work out. This one has 33 
letters, with all the alphabet, in it: 


A quick brown fox jumps over the lazy dog. 
Then there is this, also of 33 letters: 
J. Gray— Pack with my box five dozen quills. 
Also a 32-letter one, and this still stands: 
Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs. 
KX ae ek 


‘‘The Famous American Authoress,’’ J read 
the other day in a newspaper speaking of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, when, as a matter of 
fact, she was born in England. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton is written of as the well-known 
American naturalist, when he is really an 
Englishman. Annie Russell, the actress, is hailed 
as ‘‘the American Duse,’”’ when she was born in 
Liverpool, England. Everybody thinks of Julia 
Marlowe as an American actress, but she is 
really English-born. So is George Arliss, while 
Margaret Anglin and Julia Arthur are Cana- 
dians; yet all three are popularly regarded by 
theater-goers as Americans. Victor Herbert, 
everywhere considered one of America’s leading 
composers and musical conductors, was born in 
Dublin, Ireland. Another prominent American 
musical conductor, Walter Damrosch, was 
born in Prussia. To cap the list, if there is one 
popular invention which Americans are par- 
ticularly proud of, it is the telephone; but its 
inventor, Alexander Graham Bell, is a Scotch- 
man, born in Edinburgh. 


xXXXX 


Henry Ward Beecher Was IIl and no one was 
allowed to see him. But when Robert G. Inger- 
soll called he was admitted to the sick room. 
Ingersoll and Beecher were very good friends. 

““This is mighty nice of you, Beecher,”’ said 
Ingersoll, ‘‘seeing me when I understand you 
are refusing to see even your closest friends.” 

“Well,” returned Beecher, ‘‘you see, Bob, I 
am sure I am going to see those friends in the 
next world, but it occurred to me this might be 
my last chance of seeing you.” 
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Well, it Certainly is Pleasing, the way my 
scraps seem to please you, judging from your 
letters. And the way you say you are reading 
the magazine Chinese fashion, from the bac! 
frontward, so to speak, reading this page first, 
isamusing! That isa bit hard on the editorials, 
except that you may think you are keeping th« 
best thing for the last. However, you have cer- 
tainly made glad the heart of 
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aintain Quality | 


You can be sure of Kellogg’s—the original Toasted Corn 
Flakes—the Flakes that are delicate and thin. Whatever the 
times or the tendency, the quality of Kellogg’s has our pledge 
and warranty —the finest Corn Flakes possible to produce! 

Look for the signature. 


KRUMBLES is 
Kellogg’s all-wheat 
food. Every single 
tiny shred is thor- 
oughly toasted. 
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© Columbia Graphophone Co. 


6 Rear memories that music brings—all the 

poignant beauty, majestic grandeur and soul- 
thrilling splendor of the immortal music that, 
once heard, haunts memory’s chambers forever, 
is echoed in the fone of Columbia Records. 


The voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, Sembach, Nielsen or other world- 
famed artists; the playing of Ysaye, Casals, Hofmann, Parlow; the 


triumphs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra—all glow with life on 
Columbia Records. 


You will be thrilled again by the glorious symphonies, immortal 
arias and supreme conceptions of the world’s eternal Masters of Music 
if your home is enriched by the precious possession of the records that 
wake memories to /ife. ‘‘ Hearing is de/ieving.” 


New Columbia Records on sale Columbia Grafonolas $15 to $350 
the 20th of every month Prices in Canada plus duty 
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